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ABSTRACT 


The object of this study is to devise a method whereby the distribution of at- 
titude of a group on a specified issue may be represented in the form of a frequency 
distribution. The base line represents ideally the whole range of opinions from those 
at one end who are most strongly in favor of the issue to those at the other end of 
the scale who are as strongly against it. Somewhere between the two extremes on 
the base line will be a neutral zone representing indifferent attitudes on the issue in 
question. The ordinates of the frequency distribution will represent the relative 
popularity of each attitude. This measurement problem has the limitation which is 
common to all measurement, namely, that one can measure only such attributes as 
can be represented on a linear continuum, such attributes as volume, price, length, 
area, excellence, beauty, and so on. For the present problem we are limited to those 
aspects of attitudes for which one can compare individuals by the “more and less” 
type of judgment. For example, we say understandingly that one man is more in fa- 
vor of prohibition than another, more stron@ly in favor of the League of Nations 
than another, more militaristic than some other, more religious than another. The 
measurement is effected by the indorsement or rejection of statements of opinion. 
The opinions are allocated to different positions on the base line in accordance with 
the attitudes which they express. The ordinates of the frequency distribution are 
determined by the frequency with which each of the scaled opinions is indorsed. The 
center of the whole problem lies in the definition of a unit of measurement for the 
base line. The scale is so constructed that two opinions separated by a unit distance 


* This is one of a series of papers by the staff of the Behavior Research Fund, 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Series B No. 110. 

The original manuscript for this paper has enjoyed a great deal of friendly 
criticism, some of which turns on matters of terminology and some on the assump- 
tions which are here stated. In order to keep this paper within reasonable length, the 
description of the detailed psychophysical methods used and the construction of sev- 
eral attitude scales are reserved for separate publication. This paper concerns then 
only an outline of one solution to the problem of measuring attitude. 
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on the base line seem to differ as much in the attitude variable involved as any other 
two opinions on the scale which are also separated by a unit distance. This is th 
main idea of the present scale construction. The true allocation of an individual to 
position on an attitude scale is an abstraction, just as the true length of a chalk line 
or the true temperature of a room, or the true spelling ability of a child, is an ab. 
straction. We estimate the true length of a line, the true temperature of a room, or 
the true spelling ability of a child, by means of various indices, and it is a common. 
place in measurement that all indices do not agree exactly.“In allocating an individ. 
ual to a point on the attitude continuum we may use various indices, such as the 
opinions that he indorses, his overt acts, and his past history, and it is to be expected 
that discrepancies will appear as the true attitiide of the individual is estimated by 
different indices. The present study is concerned with the allocation of individuais 
along an attitude continuum based on the opinions that they accept or reject. 


I. THE POSSIBILITY OF MEASURING ATTITUDE 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the problem of measur- 
ing attitudes and opinions and to offer a solution for it. The very 
fact that one offers a solution to a problem so complex as that of 
measuring differences of opinion or attitude on disputed social 
issues makes it evident from the start that the solution is more or 
less restricted in nature and that it applies only under certain as- 
sumptions that will, however, be described. In devising a method 
of measuring attitude I have tried to get along with the fewest pos- 
sible restrictions because sometimes one is tenfiged to disregard so 
many factors that the original problem disappears. I trust that I 
shall not be accused of throwing out the baby with its bath. 

In promising to measure attitudes I shall make several com- 
mon-sense assumptions that will be stated here at the outset so 
that subsequent discussion may not be fogged by confusion regard- 
ing them. If the reader is unwilling to grant these assumptions, 
then I shall have nothing to offer him. If they are granted, we can 
proceed with some measuring methods that ought to yield interest- 
ing results. 

It is necessary to state at the very outset just what we shall 
here mean by the terms “attitude” and “opinion.” This is all the 
more necessary because the natural first impression about these 
two concepts is that they are not amenable to measurement in any 
real sense. It will be conceded at the outset that an attitude is a 
complex affair which cannot be wholly described by any single 
numerical index. For the problem of measurement this statement 
is analogous tc the observation that an ordinary table is a complex 
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affair which cannot be wholly described by any single numerical 
index. So is a man such a complexity which cannot be wholly rep- 
resented by a single index. Nevertheless we do not hesitate to say 
that we measure the table. The context usually implies what it is 
about the table that we propose to measure. We say without hesi- 
tation that we measure a man when we take some anthropometric 
measurements of him. The context may well imply without explicit 
declaration what aspect of the man we are measuring, his cephalic 
index, his height or weight or what not. Just in the same sense we 
shall say here that we are measuring attitudes. We shall state or 
imply by the context the aspect of people’s attitudes that we are 
measuring. The point is that it is just as legitimate to say that we 
are measuring attitudes as it is to say that we are measuring tables 
or men. 

The concept “attitude” will be used here to denote the sum 
total of a man’s inclinations and feelings, prejudice or bias, pre- 
conceived notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convictions about any 
specified topic. Thus a man’s attitude about pacifism means here 
all that he feels and thinks about peace and war. It is admittedly 
a subjective and personal affair. 

The concept “opinion” will here mean a verbal expression of 
attitude. If a man says that we made a mistake in entering the war 
against Germany, that statement will here be spoken of as an opin- 
ion. The term “opinion” will be restricted to verbal expression. 
But it is an expression of what? It expresses an attitude, supposed- 
ly. There should be no difficulty in understanding this use of 
the two terms. The verbal expression is the opinion. Our interpre- 
tation of the expressed opinion is that the man’s attitude is pro- 
German. An opinion symbolizes an attitude. ) ~ 

Our next point concerns what it is that we want to measure. 
When a man says that we made a mistake in entering the war with 
Germany, the thing that interests us is not really the string of 
words as such or even the immediate meaning of the sentence 
merely as it stands, but rather the attitude of the speaker, the 
thoughts and feelings of the man about the United States, and the 
war, and Germany. It is the attitude that really interests us. The 
opinion has interest only in so far as we interpret it as a symbol of 
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‘attitude. It is therefore something about attitudes that we want to 
measureXWe shall use opinions as the means for measuring atti- 
tudes.’ 

There comes to mind the uncertainty of using an opinion as 

an index of attitude. The man may be a liar. If he is not inten- 

tionally misrepresenting his real attitude on a disputed question, 
he may nevertheless modify the expression of it for reasons of 
courtesy, especially in those situations in which frank expression of 
attitude may not be well received. This has led to the suggestion 
that a man’s action is a safer index of his attitude than what he 
says. But his actions may also be distortions of his attitude. A 
politician extends friendship and hospitality in overt action while 
hiding an attitude that he expresses more truthfully to an intimate 
friend. Neither his opinions nor his overt acts constitute in any 
sense an infallible guide to the subjective inclinations and prefer- 
ences that constitute his attitude. Therefore we must remain con- 
tent to use opinions, or other forms of action, merely as indices of 
attitude. It must be recognized that there is a discrepancy, some 
error of measurement as it were, between the opinion or overt 
action that we use as an index and the attitude that we infer from 
such an index. 

But this discrepancy between the index and “truth” is univer- 
sal. When you want to know the temperature of your room, you 
look at the thermometer and use its reading as an index of tempera- 
ture just as though there were no error in the index and just as 
though there were a single temperature reading which is the “cor- 
rect” one for the room. If it is desired to ascertain the volume of a 
glass paper weight, the volume is postulated as an attribute of the 
piece of glass, even though volume is an abstraction. The volume 
is measured indirectly by noting the dimensions of the glass or by 

* Professor Faris, who has been kind enough to give considerable constructive 
criticism to the manuscript for this paper, has suggested that we may be measuring 
opinion but that we are certainly not measuring attitude. It is in part a terminologi- 
cal question which turns on the concept of attitude. If the concept of attitude as here 
defined is not acceptable, it may be advisable to change the terminology provided 
that a distinction is retained between (1) the objective index, which is here called 


the statement or opinion, and (2) the inferred subjective inclination of the person, 
which is here called the attitude variable. 
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immersing it in water to see how much water it displaces. These 
two procedures give two indices which might not agree exactly. In 
almost every situation involving measurement there is postulated 
an abstract continuum such as volume or temperature, and the 
allocation of the thing measured to that continuum is accomplished 
usually by indirect means through one or more indices. Truth is 
inferred only from the relative consistency of the several indices, 
since it is never directly known. We are dealing with the same type 
of situation in attempting to measure attitude. We must postulate 
an attitude variable which is like practically all other measurable 
attributes in the nature of an abstract continuum, and we must find 
one or more indices which will satisfy us to the extent that they are 
internally consistent. 

In the present study we shall measure the subject’s attitude as 
expressed by the acceptance or rejectign of opinions. But we shall 
not thereby imply that he will necessarily act in accordance with 
the opinions that he has indorsed. Let this limitation be clear. The 
measurement of attitudes expressed by a man’s opinions does not 
necessarily mean the prediction of what he will do. .If his expressed 
opinions and his actions are inconsistent, that does not concern us 
now, because we are not setting out to predict overt conduct. We 
shall assume that it is of interest to know what people say that they 
believe even if their conduct turns out to be inconsistent with their 
professed opinions. Even if they are intentionally distorting their 
attitudes, we are measuring at least the attitude which they are 
trying to make people believe that they have. 

We take for granted that people’s attitudes are subject to 
change. When we have measured a man’s attitude on any issue 
such as pacifism, we shall not declare such a measurement to be in 
any sense an enduring or constitutional constant. His attitude may 
change, of course, from one day to the next, and it is our task to 
measure such changes, whether they be due to unknown causes or 
to the presence of some known persuasive factor such as the read- 
ing of a discourse on the issue in question. However, such fluctua- 
tions may also be attributed in part to error in the measurements 
themselves. In order to isolate the errors of the measurement in- 
strument from the actual fluctuation in attitude, we must calculate 
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the standard error of measurement of the scale itself, and this can 
be accomplished by methods already well known in mental meas- 
urement. 

We shall assume that an attitude scale is used only in those 
situations in which one may reasonably expect people to tell the 
truth about their convictions or opinions. If a denominational 
school were to submit to its students a scale of attitudes about the 
church, one should hardly expect intelligent students to tell the 
truth about their convictions if they deviate from orthodox beliefs. 
At least, the findings could be challenged if the situation in which 
attitudes are expressed contains pressure or implied threat bearing 
directly on the attitude to be measured. Similarly, it would be diffi- 
cult to discover attitudes on sex liberty by a written questionnaire, 
because of the well-nigh universal pressure to conceal such atti- 
tudes where they deviate from supposed conventions. It is assumed 
that attitude scales will be used only in those situations that offer 
* a minimum of pressure on the attitude to be measured. Such situa- 
tions are common enough. 

All that we can do with an attitude scale is to measure the atti- 
tude actually expressed with the full realization that the subject 
may be consciously hiding his true attitude or that the social pres- 
sure of the situation has made him really believe what he expresses. 
This is a matter for interpretation. It is something probably worth 
while to measure an attitude expressed by opinions. It is another 
problem to interpret in each case the extent to which the subjects 
have expressed what they really believe. All that we can do is to 
minimize as far as possible the conditions that prevent our subjects 
from telling the truth, or else to adjust our interpretations accord- 
ingly. 

When we discuss opinions, about prohibition for example, we 
quickly find that these opinions are multidimensional, that they 
cannot all be represented in a linear continuum. The various opin- 
ions cannot be completely described merely as “more” or “less.” 
They scatter in many dimensions, but the very idea of measure- 
ment implies a linear continuum of some sort such as length, price, 
volume, weight, age. When the idea of measurement is applied to 
scholastic achievement, for example, it is necessary to force the 
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qualitative variations into a scholastic linear scale of some kind. 
We judge in a similar way such qualities as mechanical skill, the 
excellence of handwriting, and the amount of a man’s education, 
as though these traits were strung out along a single scale, although 
they are of course in reality scattered in many dimensions. As a 
matter of fact, we get along quite well with the concept of a scale 
in describing traits even so qualitative as education, social and 
economic status, or beauty. A scale or linear continuum is implied 
when we say that a man has more education than another, or that 
a woman is more beautiful than another, even though, if pressed, 
we admit that perhaps the pair involved in each of the comparisons 
have little if anything in common. It is clear that the linear con- 
tinuum which is implied in a “more and less” judgment may be 
conceptual, that it does not necessarily have the physical existence 
of a yardstick. 

And so it is also with attitudes. We do not hesitate to compare 
them by the “more and less” type of judgment. We say about a 
man, for example, that he is more in favor of prohibition than 
some other, and the judgment conveys its meaning very well with 
the implication of a linear scale along which people or opinions 
might be allocated. 

2. THE ATTITUDE VARIABLE 

The first restriction on the problem of measuring attitudes is to 
specify an attitude variable and to limit the measurement to that. 
An example will make this clear. Let us consider the prohibition 
question and let us take as the attitude variable the degree of re- 
striction that sheuld be imposed on individual liberty in the con- 
sumption of alcohol. This degree of restriction can be thought of 
as a continuum ranging from complete and absolute freedom or 
license to equally complete and absolute restriction, and it would of 
course include neutral and indifferent attitudes. 

In collecting samples from which to construct a scale we might 
ask a hundred individuals to write out their opinions about prohi- 
bition. Among these we might find one which expresses the belief 
that prohibition has increased the use of tobacco. Surely this is an 
opinion concerning prohibition, but it would not be at all service- 
able for measuring the attitude variable just mentioned. Hence it 
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would be irrelevant. Another man might express the opinion that 
prohibition has eliminated an important source of government rey- 
enue. This is also an opinion concerning prohibition, but it would 
not belong to the particular attitude variable that we have set out 
to measure or scale. It is preferable to use an objective and experi- 
mental criterion for the elimination of opinions that do not belong 
on the specified continuum to be measured, and I believe that such 
a criterion is available. 

This restriction on the problem of measuring attitudes is neces- 
sary in the very nature of measurement. It is taken for granted in 
all ordinary measurement, and it must be clear that it applies also 
to measurement in a field in which the multidimensional character- 
istics have not yet been so clearly isolated. For example, it would 
be almost ridiculous to call attention to the fact that a table cannot 
be measured unless one states or implies what it is about the table 
that is to be measured; its height, its cost, or beauty or degree of 
appropriateness or the length of time required to make it. The con- 
text usually makes this restriction on measurement. When the no- 
tion of measurement is applied to so complex a phenomenon as 
opinions and attitudes, we must here also restrict ourselves to some 
specified or implied continuum along which the measurement is to 
take place. 

In specifying the attitude variable, the first requirement is that 
it should be so stated that one can speak of it in terms of “more” 
’ and “less,” as, for example, when we compare the attitudes of peo- 
ple by saying that one of them is more pacifistic, more in favor of 
prohibition, more strongly in favor of capital punishment, or more 
religious than some other person. 

Figure 1 represents an attitude variable, militarism-pacifism, 
with a neutral zone._A person who usually talks in favor of pre- 
paredness, for example, would be represented somewhere to the 
right of the neutral zone. A person who is more interested in dis- 
armament would be represented somewhere to the left of the neu- 
tral zone. It is possible to conceive of a frequency distribution to 
represent the distribution of attitude in a specified group on the 
subject of pacifism-militarism. 

Consider the ordinate of the frequency distribution at any 
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point on the base line. The point and its immediate vicinity repre- 
sent for our purpose an attitude, and we want to know relatively 
how common that degree of feeling for or against pacifism may be 
in the group that is being studied. It is of secondary interest to 
know that a particular statement of opinion is indorsed by a certain i a 
proportion of that group. It is only to the extent that the opinion : at 
is representative of an attitude that it is useful for our purposes. ‘+h 
Later we shall consider the possibility that a statement of opinion 
may be scaled as rather pacifistic and yet be indorsed by a person 
of very pronounced militaristic sympathies. To the extent that the 
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statement is indorsed or rejected by factors other than the attitude- 
variable that it represents, to that extent the statement is useless for 
our purposes. We shall also consider an objecive criterion for spot- 
ting such statements so that they may be eliminated from the scale. 
In our entire study we shall be dealing, then, with opinions, not 
primarily because of their cognitive content but rather because 

they serve as the carriers or symbols of the attitudes of the people | 
who express or indorse these opinions. ont 
There is some ambiguity in using the term attitude in the i 


plural. An attitude is represented as a point on the attitude con- ; 
tinuum. Consequently there is an infinite number of attitudes that ff ty 
might be represented along the attitude scale. In practice, how- ‘ae 
ever, we do not differentiate so finely. In fact, an attitude, prac- 2 
tically speaking, is a certain narrow range or vicinity on the scale. i ee 
When a frequency distribution is drawn for any continuous vari- 1 = : 


able, such as stature, we classify the variable for descriptive pur- 
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poses into steps or class intervals. The attitude variable can also 
be divided into class intervals and the frequency counted in each 
class interval. When we speak of “an” attitude, we shall mean a 
point, or a vicinity, on the attitude continuum. Several attitudes 
will be considered not as a set of discrete entities, but as a series of 
class intervais along the attitude scale. 


3. A FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDES 


The main argument so far has been to show that since in ordi- 
nary conversation we readily and understandably describe indi- 
viduals as more and less pacifistic or more and less militaristic in 
attitude, we may frankly represent this linearity in the form of 
a unidimensional scale. This has been done in a diagrammatic way 
in Figure 1. We shall first describe our objective and then show 
how a rational unit of measurement may be adopted for the whole 
scale. 

Let the base line of Figure 1 represent a continuous range of 
attitudes from extreme pacifism on the left to extreme militarism 
on the right. 

If the various steps in such a scale were defined, it is clear that 
a person’s attitude on militarism-pacifism could be represented by 
a point on that scale. The strength and direction of a particular 
individual’s sympathies might be indicated by the point a, thus 
showing that he is rather militaristic in his opinions. Another indi- 
vidual might be represented at the point 5 to show that although he 
is slightly militaristic in his opinions, he is not so extreme about it 
as the person who is placed at the point a. A third person might be 
placed at the point c to show that he is quite militaristic and that 
the difference between a and c is very slight. A similar interpreta- 
tion might be extended to any point on the continuous scale from 
extreme militarism to extreme pacifism, with a neutral or indiffer- 
ence zone between them. 

A second characteristic might also be indicated graphically in 
terms of the scale, namely, the range of opinions that any particu- 
lar individual is willing to indorse. It is of course not to be ex- 
pected that every person will find only one single opinion on the 
whole scale that he is willing to indorse and that he will reject all 
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the others. As a matter of fact we should probably find ourselves 
willing to indorse a great many opinions on the scale that cover a 
certain range of it. It is conceivable, then, that a pacifistically in- 
clined person would be willing to indorse all or most of the opinions 
in the range d to e and that he would reject as too extremely paci- 
fistic most of the opinions to the left of d, and would also reject 
the whole range of militaristic opinions. His attitude would then be 
indicated by the average or mean of the range that he indorses, 
unless he cares to select a particular opinion which most nearly 
represents his own attitude. The same sort of reasoning may of 
course be extended to the whole range of the scale, so that we 
should have at least two, or possibly three, characteristics of each 
person designated in terms of the scale. These characteristics 
would be (1) the mean position that he occupies on the scale, (2) 
the range of opinions that he is willing to accept, and (3) that one 


opinion which he selects as the one which most nearly represents 
\ 


his own attitude on the issue at stake. 

It should also be possible to describe a group of individuals 
by means of the scale. This type of description has been repre- 
sented in a diagrammatic way by the frequency outline. 

Any ordinate of the curve would represent the number of indi- 
viduals, or the percentage of the whole group, that indorses the 
corresponding opinion. For example, the ordinate at ) would rep- 
resent the number of persons in the group who indorse the degree 
of militarism represented by the point 5 on the scale. A glance at 
the frequency curve shows that for the fictitious group of this dia- 
gram militaristic opinions are indorsed more frequently than the 
pacifistic ones. It is clear that the area of this frequency diagram 
would represent the total number of indorsements given by the 
group. The diagram can be arranged in several different ways that 
will be separately discussed. It is sufficient at this moment to 
realize that, given a valid scale of opinions, it would be possible to 
compare several different groups in their attitudes on a disputed 
question. 


A second type of group comparison might be made by the / 


range or spread that the frequency surfaces reveal. If one of the 
groups is represented by a frequency diagram of considerable 
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range or scatter, then that group would be more heterogeneous on 
the issue at stake than some other group whose frequency diagram 
of attitudes shows a smaller range or scatter. It goes without say- 
ing that the frequent assumption of a normal distribution in edu- 
cational scale construction has absolutely no application here, be- 
cause there is no reason whatever to assume that any group of peo- 
ple will be normally distributed in their opinions about anything. 

It should be possible, then, to make four types of description 
by means of a scale of attitudes. These are (1) the average or 
mean attitude of a particular individual on the issue at stake, (2) 
the range of opinion that he is willing to accept or tolerate, (3) the 
relative popularity of each attitude of the scale for a designated 
group as shown by the frequency distribution for that group, and 
(4) the degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity in the attitudes of 
a designated group on the issue as shown by the spread or disper- 
sion of its frequency distribution. 

This constitutes our objective. The heart of the problem is in 
the unit of measurement for the base line, and it is to this aspect 
of the problem that we may now turn. 


4. A UNIT OF MEASUREMENT FOR ATTITUDES 


The only way in which we can identify the different attitudes 
(points on the base line) is to use a set of opinions as landmarks, 
as it were, for the different parts or steps of the scale. The final 
scale will then consist of a series of statements of opinion, each of 
which is allocated to a particular point on the base line. If we 
start with enough statements, we may be able to select a list of 
twenty or thirty opinions so chosen that they represent an evenly 
graduated series of attitudes. The separation between successive 
statements of opinion would then be uniform, but the scale can be 
constructed with a series of opinions allocated on the base line 
even though their base line separations are not uniform. For the 
purpose of drawing frequency distributions it will be convenient, 
however, to have the statements so chosen that the steps between 
them are uniform throughout the whole range of the scale. 

Consider the three statements a, c, and d, in Figure 1. The 
statements c and a are placed close together to indicate that they 
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are very similar, while statements c and d are spaced far apart to 
indicate that they are very different. We should expect two indi- 
viduals scaled at c and a respectively to agree very well in discus- 
sing pacifism and militarism. On the other hand, we should expect 
to be able to tell the difference quite readily between the opinions 
of a person at d and another person at c. The scale separations of 
the opinions must agree with our impressions of them. 

In order to ascertain how far apart the statements should be 
on the final scale, we submit them to a group of several hundred 
people who are asked to arrange the statements in order from the 
most pacifistic to the most militaristic. We do not ask them for 
their own opinions. That is another matter entirely. We are now 
concerned with the construction of a scaie with a valid unit of 
measurement. There may be a hundred statements in the original 
list, and the several hundred persons are asked merely to arrange 
the statements in rank order according to the designated attitude 
variable. It is then possible to ascertain the proportion of the 
readers who consider statement a to be more militaristic than 
statement c. If the two statements represent very similar attitudes 
we should not expect to find perfect agreement in the rank order 
of statements a and c. If they are identical in attitude, there will 
be about 50 per cent of the readers who say that statement a is 
more militaristic than statement c, while the remaining 50 per cent 
of the readers will say that statement c is more militaristic than 
statement a. It is possible to use the proportion of readers or 
judges who agree about the rank order of any two statements as a 
basis for actual measurement. 

If 90 per cent of the judges or readers say that statement a is 


more militaristic than statement 6 (~,,5,=.90) and if only 60 per | 
cent of the readers say that statement a is more militaristic than | 


statement c (p.5,=.60) then clearly the scale separation (a—c) is 
shorter than the scale separation (a— 5). The psychological scale 
separation between any two stimuli can be measured in terms of a 
law of comparative judgment which the writer has recently formu- 
lated.* 


*For a more detailed discussion of this law see my article “The Law of Com- 
parative Judgment,” Psych. Rev. (July, 1927). For the logic of the psychological 
S-scale see “Psychophysical Analysis,” Amer. J. Psych. (July, 1927). 
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The detailed methods of handling the data will be published 
in connection with the construction of each particular scale. The 
practical outcome of this procedure is a series of statements of 
opinions allocated along the base line of Figure 1. The interpreta- 
tion of the base-line distances is that the ‘apparent difference be- 
tween any two opinions will be equal to the apparent difference be- 
tween any other two opinions which are spaced equally far apart 
on the scale. In other words, the shift in opinion represented by a 
unit distance on the base line seems to most people the same as the 
shift in opinion represented by a unit distance at any other part 
of the scale. Two individuals who are separated by any given dis- 
tance on the scale seem to differ in their attitudes as much as any 
other two individuals with the same scale separation. In this sense 
we have a truly rational base line, and the frequency diagrams 
erected on such a base line are capable of legitimate interpretation 
as frequency surfaces. 

In contrast with such a rational base line or scale is the simpler 
procedure of merely listing ten to twenty opinions, arranging them 
in rank order by a few readers, and then merely counting the num- 
ber of indorsements for each statement. That can of course be 
done provided that the resulting diagram be not interpreted as a 
frequency distribution of attitude. If so interpreted the diagram 
can be made to take any shape we please by merely adding new 
statements or eliminating some of them, arranging the resulting 
list in a rough rank order evenly spaced on the base line. Allport’s 
diagrams of opinions‘ are not in any sense frequency distributions. 
They should be considered as bar-diagrams in which are shown the 
frequency with which each of a number of statements is indorsed. 
Our principal contribution here is an improvement on Allport’s 
procedure. He is virtually dealing with rank orders, which we are 
here trying to change into measurement by a rational unit of meas- 
urement. Allport’s pioneering studies in this field should be read 
by every investigator of this problem: My own interest in the pos- 

‘Floyd H. Allport, and D. A. Hartman, “Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, XIX 
(1925), 735-60. 
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sibility of measuring attitude by means of opinions was started by 
Allport’s paper, and the present study is primarily a refinement of 
his statistical methods. 

The unit of measurement for the scale of attitudes is the stand- 
ard deviation of the dispersion projected on the psychophysical | 
scale of attitudes by a statement of opinion, chosen as a standard. It 
is a matter of indifference which statement is chosen as a standard, 
since the scales produced by different standard statements will 
have proportional scale values. This mental unit of measurement is 
roughly comparable to, but not identical with, the so-called “just 
noticeable difference” in psychophysical measurement. 

A diagram such as Figure 1 can be constructed in either of at 
least two different ways. The area of the frequency surface may 
bemade to represent the total number of votes or indorsements by 
a group of people, or the area may be made to represent the total 
number of individuals in the group studied. Allport’s diagrams 
would be made by the latter principle if they were constructed on 
a rational base line so that a legitimate area might be measured. 
Each subject was asked to select that one statement in the list 
most representative of b* own attitude. Hence at least the sum of 
the ordinates will equal the total number of persons in the group. 
I have chosen as preferable the procedure of asking each subject 
to indorse all the statements with which he agrees. Since we have 
a rational base line, we may make a legitimate interpretation of the 
area of the surface as the total number of indorsements made by 
the group. This procedure has the advantage that we may ascer- 
tain the range of opinion which is acceptable to each person, a 
trait which has considerable interest and which cannot be ascer- 
tained by asking the subject to indorse only one of the statements 
in the list. The ordinates of the frequency diagram can be plotted 
as proportions of the whole group. They will then be interpreted 
as the probability that the given statement will be indorsed by a 
member of the group. In other words, the frequency diagram is 
descriptive of the distribution of attitude in the whole group, and 
at each point on the base line we want an ordinate to represent the 
relative popularity of that attiude. 
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The detailed methods of handling the data will be published 
in connection with the construction of each particular scale. The 
practical outcome of this procedure is a series of statements of 
opinions allocated along the base line of Figure 1. The interpreta. 
tion of the base-line distances is that the ‘apparent difference be- 
tween any two opinions will be equal to the apparent difference be- 
tween any other two opinions which are spaced equally far apart 
on the scale. In other words, the shift in opinion represented by a 
unit distance on the base line seems to most people the same as the 
shift in opinion represented by a unit distance at any other part 
of the scale. Two individuals who are separated by any given dis- 
tance on the scale seem to differ in their attitudes as much as any 
other two individuals with the same scale separation. In this sense 
we have a truly rational base line, and the frequency diagrams 
erected on such a base line are capable of legitimate interpretation 
as frequency surfaces. 

In contrast with such a rational base line or scale is the simpler 
procedure of merely listing ten to twenty opinions, arranging them 
in rank order by a few readers, and then merely counting the num- 
ber of indorsements for each statement. That can of course be 
done provided that the resulting diagram be not interpreted as a 
frequency distribution of attitude. If so interpreted the diagram 
can be made to take any shape we please by merely adding new 
statements or eliminating some of them, arranging the resulting 
list in a rough rank order evenly spaced on the base line. Allport’s 
diagrams of opinions‘ are not in any sense frequency distributions. 
They should be considered as bar-diagrams in which are shown the 
frequency with which each of a number of statements is indorsed. 
Our principal contribution here is an improvement on Allport’s 
' procedure. He is virtually dealing with rank orders, which we are 
here trying to change into measurement by a rational unit of meas- 
urement. Allport’s pioneering studies in this field should be read 
by every investigator of this problem: My own interest in the pos- 

*Floyd H. Allport, and D. A. Hartman, “Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, XIX 
(1925), 735-60. 
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sibility of measuring attitude by means of opinions was started by 
Allport’s paper, and the present study is primarily a refinement of 


his statistical methods. 
The unit of measurement for the scale of attitudes is the stand- 
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scale of attitudes by a statement of opinion, chosen as a standard. It 
is a matter of indifference which statement is chosen as a standard, 
since the scales produced by different standard statements will 
have proportional scale values. This mental unit of measurement is 
roughly comparable to, but not identical with, the so-called “just 
noticeable difference” in psychophysical measurement. 

A diagram such as Figure 1 can be constructed in either of at 
least two different ways. The area of the frequency surface may 
be-made to represent the total number of votes or indorsements by 
a group of people, or the area may be made to represent the total 
number of individuals in the group studied. Allport’s diagrams 
would be made by the latter principle if they were constructed on 
a rational base line so that a legitimate area might be measured. 
Each subject was asked to select that one statement in the list 
most representative of his own attitude. Hence at least the sum of 
the ordinates will equal the total number of persons in the group. 
I have chosen as preferable the procedure of asking each subject 
to indorse all the statements with which he agrees. Since we have 
a rational base line, we may make a legitimate interpretation of the 
area of the surface as the total number of indorsements made by 
the group. This procedure has the advantage that we may ascer- 
tain the range of opinion which is acceptable to each person, a 
trait which has considerable interest and which cannot be ascer- 
tained by asking the subject to indorse only one of the statements 
in the list. The ordinates of the frequency diagram can be plotted 
as proportions of the whole group. They will then be interpreted 
as the probability that the given statement will be indorsed by a 
member of the group. In other words, the frequency diagram is 
descriptive of the distribution of attitude in the whole group, and 
at each point on the base line we want an ordinate to represent the 
relative popularity of that attiude. 
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5. THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN ATTITUDE SCALE 


At the present time three scales for the measurement of opin- 
ion are being constructed by the principles here described.’ These 
three scales are planned to measure attitudes on three different 
variables, namely, pacifism-militarism, prohibition, and attitude 
toward the church. All three of these scales are being constructed 
first by a procedure somewhat less laborious than the direct appli- 
cation of the law of comparative judgment, and if consistent results 
are obtained the method will be retained for other scales. 

The method is as follows. Several groups of people are asked 
to write out their opinions on the issue in question, and the litera- 
ture is searched for suitable brief statements that may serve the 
purposes of the scale. By editing such material a list of from too 
to 150 statements is prepared expressive of attitudes covering as 
far as possible all gradations from one end of the scale to the other. 
It is sometimes necessary to give special attention to the neutral 
statements. If a random collection of statements of opinion should 
fail to produce neutral statements, there is some danger that the 
scale will break in two parts. The whole range of attitudes must be 
fairly well covered, as far as one can tell by preliminary inspection, 
in order to insure that there will be overlapping in the rank orders 
of different readers throughout the scale. 

In making the initial list of statements several practical cri- 
teria are applied in the first editing work. Some of the important 
criteria are as follows: (1) the statements should be as brief as 
possible so as not to fatigue the subjects who are asked to read the 
whole list. (2) The statements should be such that they can be 
indorsed or rejected in accordance with their agreement or dis- 
agreement with the attitude of the reader. Some statements in a 
random sample will be so phrased that the reader can express no 
definite indorsement or rejection of them. (3) Every statement 
should be such that acceptance or rejection of the statement does 
indicate something regarding the reader’s attitude about the issue 

* Three attitude scales are now in course of preparation by Mr. E. J. Chave, of 
the Divinity School, University of Chicago, on attitudes toward the church; by Mrs. 


Hattie Smith on attitudes about prohibition; and by Mr. Daniel Droba on attitudes 
about pacifism-militarism. The latter two will be published as Doctor’s dissertations. 
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in question. If, for example, the statement is made that war is an 
incentive to inventive genius, the acceptance or rejection of it 
really does not say anything regarding the reader’s pacifistic or 
militaristic tendencies. He may regard the statement as an unques- 
tioned fact and simply indorse it as a fact, in which case his answer 
has not revealed anything concerning his own attitude on the issue 
in question. However, only the conspicuous examples of this effect 
should be eliminated by inspection, because an objective criterion 
is available for detecting such statements so that their elimination 
from the scale will be automatic. Personal judgment should be 
minimized as far as possible in this type of work. (4) Double- 
barreled statements should be avoided except possibly as examples 
of neutrality when better neutral statements do not seem to be 
readily available. Double-barreled statements tend to have a high 
ambiguity. (5) One must insure that at least a fair majority of the 
statements really belong on the attitude variable that is to be meas- 
ured. If a small number of irrelevant statements should be either 
intentionally or unintentionally left in the series, they will be auto- 
matically eliminated by an objective criterion, but the criterion 
will not be successful unless the majority of the statements are 
clearly a part of the stipulated variable. 

When the original list has been edited with these factors in 
mind, there will be perhaps 80 to 100 statements to be actually 
scaled. These statements are then mimeographed on small cards, 
one statement on each card. Two or three hundred subjects are 
asked to arrange the statements in eleven piles ranging from opin- 
ions most strongly affirmative to those most strongly negative. The 
detailed instructions will be published with the description of the 
separate scales. The task is essentially to sort out the small cards 
into eleven piles so that they seem to be fairly evenly spaced or 
graded. Only the two ends and the middle pile are labelled. The 
middle pile is indicated for neutral opinions. The reader must de- 
cide for each statement which of five subjective degrees of affirma- 
tion or five subjective degrees of negation is implied in the state- 
ment or whether it is a neutral opinion. 

When such sorting has been completed by two or three hun- 
dred readers, a diagram like Figure 2 is prepared. We shall discuss 
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it with the scale for pacifism-militarism as an example. On the base 
line of this diagram are represented the eleven apparently equal 
steps of the attitude variable. The neutral interval is the interya] 
5 to 6, the most pacifistic interval from o to 1, and the most mili- 
taristic interval from 10 to 11. This diagram is fictitious and js 
drawn to show the principle involved. Curve A is drawn to show 
the manner in which one of the statements might be classified by 
the three hundred readers. It is not classified by anyone below the 
value of 3, half of the readers classify it below the value 6, and 
all of them classify it below the value 9. The scale value of the 
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statement is that scale value below which just one half of the read- 
ers place it. In other words, the scale value assigned to the state- 
| ment is so chosen that one half of the readers consider it more 
| militaristic and one half of them consider it less militaristic than 
| the scale value assigned. The numerical calculation of the scale 
| value is similar to the calculation of the limen by the phi-gamma 
hypothesis in psychophysical measurement. 

It will be found that some of the statements toward the ends 
of the scale do not give complete ogive curves. Thus statement C 
is incomplete in the fictitious diagram. It behaves as though it 
needed space beyond the arbitrary limits of the scale in order to be 
completed. Its scale value may, however, be determined as that 
scale value at which the phi-gamma curve through the experi- 
mental proportions crosses the 50 per cent level, which is at ¢. 
Still other statements may be found, such as D, which have scale 


| 


values beyond the arbitrary range of the scale. These may be as- 
signed scale values by the same process, though less accurately. 
The situation is different at the other end of the scale. The 
statement EZ has a scale value at e, but owing to the limit of the 
scale at the point 11 the experimental proportion will be 1.00 at 
that point. If the scale continued beyond the point 11 the propor- 
tions would continue to rise gradually as indicated by the dotted 
line. The experimental proportions are all necessarily 1.00 for the 
scale value 11, and hence these final proportions must be ignored 
in fitting the phi-gamma curves and in the location of the scale 
values of the statements. 


6. THE VALIDITY OF THE SCALE 


a) The scale must transcend the group measured.—One cru- 
cial experimental test must be applied to our method of measuring 
attitudes before it can be accepted as valid. A measuring instru- 
ment must not be seriously affected in its measuring function by 
the object of measurement. To the extent that its measuring func- 
tion is so affected, the validity of the instrument is impaired or lim- 
ited. If a yardstick measured differently because of the fact that 
it was a rug, a picture, or a piece of paper that was being measured, 
then to that extent the trustworthiness of that yardstick as a meas- 
uring device would be impaired. Within the range of objects for 
which the measuring instrument is intended, its function must be 
independent of the object of measurement. 

We must ascertain similarly the range of applicability of our 
method of measuring attitude. It will be noticed that the construc- 
tion and the application of a scale for measuring attitude are two 
different tasks. If the scale is to be regarded as valid, the scale 
values of the statements should not be affected by the opinions of 
the people who help to construct it. This may turn out to be a 
severe test in practice, but the scaling method must stand such a 
test before it can be accepted as being more than a description of 
the people who construct the scale. At any rate, to the extent that 
the present method of scale construction is affected by the opinions 
of the readers who help to sort out the original statements into a 
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scale, to that extent the validity or universality of the scale may be 
challenged. 

Until experimental evidence may be forthcoming on this point, 
we shall make the assumption that the scale values of the state- 
ments are independent of the attitude distribution of the readers 
who sort the statements. The assumption is, in other words, that 
two statements on a prohibition scale will be as easy or as difficult 
to discriminate for people who are “wet” as for those who are 
“dry.” Given two adjacent statements from such a scale, we as- 
sume that the proportion of “wets” who say that statement a is 
wetter than statement 0 will be substantially the same as the corre- 
sponding proportion for the same statements obtained from a 
group of “drys.” Restating the assumption in still another way, 
we are saying that it is just as difficult for a strong militarist as it is 
for a strong pacifist to tell which of two statements is the more mili- 
taristic in attitude. If, say, 85 per cent of the militarists declare 
statement A to be more militaristic than statement B, then, accord- 
ing to our assumption, substantially the same proportion of paci- 
fists would make the same judgment. If this assumption is correct, 
then the scale is an instrument independent of the attitude which 
it is itself intended to measure. 

The experimental test for this assumption consists merely in 
constructing two scales for the same issue with the same set of 
statements. One of these scales will be constructed on the returns 
from several hundred readers of militaristic sympathies and the 
other scale will be constructed with the same statements on the 
returns from several hundred pacifists. If the scale values of the 
statement are practically the same in the two scales, then the valid- 
ity of the method will be pretty well established.* It will still be 
necessary to use opinion scales with some discretion. Queer results 
might be obtained with the prohibition scale, for example, if it were 
presented in a country in which prohibition is not an issue. 

b) An objective criterion of ambiguity—Inspection of the 
curves in Figure 2 reveals that some of the statements of the ficti- 
tious diagram are more ambiguous than others. The degree of 

* The neutrality point would not necessarily be represented by the same state- 


ment for both militarists and pacifists, but the scale separations between all pairs of 
statements should be practically the same for the two conditions of standardization. 
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ambiguity in a statement is immediately apparent, and in fact it 
can be definitely measured. The ambiguity of a statement is the 
standard deviation of the best fitting phi-gamma curve through the 
observed proportions. The steeper the curve, the smaller is the 
range of the scale over which it was classified by the readers and 
the clearer and more precise is the statement. The more gentle the 
slope of the curve, the more ambiguous is the statement. Thus of 
the two statements A and B in the fictitious diagram the statement 
A is the more ambiguous. 

In case it should be found that the phi-gamma function does 
not well describe the curves of proportions in Figure 2, the degree 
of ambiguity may be measured without postulating that the pro- 
portions follow the phi-gamma function when plotted on the atti- 
tude scale. A simple method of measuring ambiguity would then 
be to determine the scale distance between the scale value at which 
the curve of proportions has an ordinate of .25 and the scale value 
at which the same curve has an ordinate of .75. The scale value of 
the statement itself can also be defined, without assuming the phi- 
gamma function, as that scale value at which the curve of propor- 
tions reaches .50. If no actual proportion is found at that value, 
the scale value of the statement may be interpolated between the 
experimental proportions immediately above and below the .50 
level. In scaling the statements whose scale values fall outside the 
ten divisions of the scale, it will be necessary to make some as- 
sumption regarding the nature of the curve, and it will probably 
be found that for most situations the phi-gamma function will con- 
stitute a fairly close approximation to truth. 

c) An objective criterion of irrelevance——Before a selection 
of statements can be made for the final scale, still another criterion 
must be applied. It is an objective criterion of irrelevance. Refer- 
ring again to Figure 1, let us consider two statements that have 
identical scale values at the point f. Suppose, further, that these 
two statements are submitted to the group of readers represented 
in the fictitious diagram of Figure 1. It is quite conceivable, and 
it actually does happen, that one of these statements will be in- 
dorsed quite frequently while the other statement is only seldom 
indorsed in spite of the fact that they are properly scaled as imply- 
ing the same degree of pacifism or militarism. The conclusion is 
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then inevitable that the indorsement that a reader gives to these 
statements is determined only partly by the degree of pacifism 
implied and partly by other implied meanings which may or may 
not be related to the attitude variable under consideration. Now 
it is of course necessary to select for the final attitude scaie those 
statements which are indorsed or rejected primarily on account of 
the degree of pacifism-militarism which is implied in them and to 
eliminate those statements which are frequently accepted or re- 
jected on account of other more or less subtle and irrelevant mean- 
ings. 
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An objective criterion for accomplishing this elimination auto- 
matically and without introducing the personal equation of the in- 
vestigator is available. It is essentially as follows: Assume that 
the whole list of about one hundred statements has been submitted 
to several hundred readers for actual voting. These need not be 
the same readers who sorted the statements for the purpose of 
scaling. Let these readers be asked to mark with a plus sign every 
statement which they indorse and to reject with a minus sign every 
statement not to their liking. 

If we want to investigate the degree of irrelevance of any pat- 
ticular statement which, for example, might have a scale value of 
4.0 in Figure 3, we should first of all determine how many readers 
indorsed it. We find, for example, that 260 readers indorsed it. Let 
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this total be represented on the diagram as 100 per cent, and erect 
such an ordinate at the scale value of this statement. We may now 
ascertain the proportion of these 260 readers who also indorsed 
each other statement. If the readers indorse and reject the state- 
ments largely on the basis of the degree of pacifism-militarism im- 
plied, then those readers who indorse statements in the vicinity of 
4.0 on the scale will not often indorse statements that are very far 
away from that point on the scale. Very few of them should in- 
dorse a statement which is scaled at the point 8.0, for example. If a 
large proportion of the 260 readers who indorse the basic state- 
ment scaled at 4.0 should also indorse a statement scaled at the 
point 8.0, then we should infer that their voting on these two state- 
ments has been influenced by factors other than the degree of 
pacifism that is implied in the statements. We can represent this 
type of analysis graphically. 

Every one of these other statements will be represented by a 
point on this diagram. Its x-value will be the scale value of the 
statement, and its y-value will be the proportion of the 260 readers 
who indorsed it. Thus, if out of the 260 readers who indorsed the 
basic statement there were 130 who also indorsed statement No. 
14, which has a scale value of, say, 5.0, then statement No. 14 will 
be represented at the point A on Figure 3. 

If the basic statement, the degree of irrelevance of which is 
represented in Figure 3, is an ideal statement, one which people 
will accept or reject primarily because of the attitude on pacifism 
which it portrays, then we should expect the one hundred state- 
ments to be represented by as many points hovering more or less 
about the dotted line of Figure 3. The diagram may of course be 
more contracted or spread out, but the general appearance of the 
plot should be that of Figure 3. If, on the other hand, the basic 
statement has implications that lead to acceptance or rejection 
quite apart from the degree of pacifism which it conveys, then the 
proportion of the indorsements of the statements should not be a 
continuous function of their scale distance from the basic state- 
ment. The one hundred points might then scatter widely over the 
diagram. This inspectional criterion of irrelevance is objective and 
it can probably be translated into a more definite algebraic form 
so as to eliminate entirely the personal equation of the investigator. 
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Two other objective criteria of irrelevance have been devised, 
They will be described in connection with the attitude scales now 
being constructed. 


7. SUMMARY OF THE SCALING METHOD 


The selection of the statements for the final scale should now 
be possible. A shorter list of twenty or thirty statements should be 
selected for actual use. We have described three criteria by which 
to select the statements for the final scale. These criteria are: 

1. The statements in the final scale should be so selected that 
they constitute as nearly as possible an evenly graduated series of 
scale values. 

_ 2. By the objective criterion of ambiguity it is possible to elim- 
inate those statements which project too great a dispersion on the 
attitude continuum. The objective measure of ambiguity is the 
standard deviation of the best fitting phi-gamma curve as illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 

3. By the objective criteria of irrelevance it is possible to eli- 
minate those statements which are accepted or rejected largely by 
factors other than the degree of the attitude-variable which they 
portray. One of these criteria is illustrated in Figure 3. 

The steps in the construction of an attitude scale may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Specification of the attitude variable to be measured. 

2. Collection of a wide variety of opinions relating to the spe- 
cified attitude variable. 

3. Editing this material for a list of about one hundred brief 
statements of opinion. 

4. Sorting the statements into an imaginary scale representing 
the attitude variable. This should be done by about three hundred 
readers. 

5. Calculation of the scale value of each statement. 

6. Elimination of some statements by the criterion of ambi- 
guity. 

7. Elimination of some statements by the criteria of irrele- 
vance. 

8. Selection of a shorter list of about twenty statements evenly 
graduated along the scale. 
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8. MEASUREMENT WITH AN ATTITUDE SCALE 


The practical application of the present measurement tech- 
nique consists in presenting the final list of about twenty-five state- 
ments of opinion to the group to be studied with the request that 
they check with plus signs all the statements with which they agree 
and with minus signs all the statements with which they disagree. 
The score for each person is the average scale value of all the state- 
ments that he has indorsed. In order that the scale be effective 
toward the extremes, it is advisable that the statements in the 
scale be extended in both directions considerably beyond the atti- 
tudes which will ever be encountered as mean values for individu- 
als. When the score has been determined for each person by the 
simple summation just indicated, a frequency distribution can be 
plotted for the attitudes of any specified group. 

The reliability of the scale can be ascertained by preparing two 
parallel forms from the same material and by presenting both 
forms to the same individuals. The correlation between the two 
scores obtained for each person in a group will then indicate the 
reliability of the scale. Since the heterogeneity of the group affects 
the reliability coefficient, it is necessary to specify the standard de- 
viation of the scores of the group on which the reliability coefficient 
is determined. The standard error of an individual score can also 
be calculated by an analogous procedure. 

The unit of measurement in the scale when constructed by the 
procedure here outlined is not the standard discriminal error pro- 
jected by a single statement on the psychological continuum. Such 
a unit of measurement can be obtained by the direct application of 
the law of comparative judgment, but it is considerably more labo- 
rious than the method here described. The unit in the present scale 
is a more arbitrary one, namely, one-tenth of the range on the 
psychological continuum which covers the span from what the read- 
ers regard as extreme affirmation to extreme negation in the par- 
ticular list of statements with which we start. Of course the scale 
values can be determined with reliability to fractional parts of 


this unit. It is hoped that this unit may be shown experimentally | 
to be proportional to a more precise and more universal unit of | 


measurement such as the standard discriminal error of a single 
Statement of opinion. 
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It is legitimate to determine a central tendency for the fre- 
quency distribution of attitudes in a group. Several groups of indi- 
viduals may then be compared as regards the means of their 
respective frequency distributions of attitudes. The differences be- 
tween the means of several such distributions may be directly com- 
pared because of the fact that a rational base line has been estab- 
lished. Such comparisons are not possible when attitudes are 
ascertained merely by counting the number of indorsements to 
separate statements whose scale differences have not been meas- 
ured. 

In addition to specifying the mean attitude of each of several 
groups, it is also possible to measure their relative heterogeneity 
with regard to the issue in question. Thus it will be possible, by 
means of our present measurement methods, to discover for exam- 
ple that one group is 1.6 more heterogeneous in its attitudes about 
prohibition than some other group. The heterogeneity of a group 
is indicated perhaps best by the standard deviation of the scale 
values of all the opinions that have been indorsed by the group as a 
whole rather than by the standard deviation of the distribution of 
individual mean scores. Perhaps different terms should be adopted 
for these two types of measurement. 

The tolerance which a person reveals on any particular issue is 
also subject to quantitative measurement. It is the standard devia- 
tion of the scale values of the statements that he indorses. The 
maximum possible tolerance is of course complete indifference, in 
which all of the statements are indorsed throughout the whole 
range of the scale. 

If it is desired to know which of two forms of appeal is the 
more effective on any particular issue, this can be determined by 
using the scale before and after the appeal. The difference between 
the individual scores, before and after, can be tabulated and the 
average shift in attitude following any specified form of appeal can 
be measured. 

The essential characteristic of the present measurement meth- 
od is the scale of evenly graduated opinions so arranged that equal 
steps or intervals on the scale seem to most people to represent 
equally noticeable shifts in attitude. 
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ABSTRACT 


The inability to socialize and thus assimilate a new experience vital to the in- 
dividual’s standing in his own eyes is a primary factor in mental disorders of the 
functional type. Attempts at cure, whether they be self-induced or whether they be- " 
long to any of the recognized psychotherapeutic techniques, are essentially attempts 
to deai with the sense of isolation and inner disharmony. Much group behavior is 
likewise to be explained only as we take into account the need for mutual support 
and justification in those matters by which individuals judge themselves. The com- 
mon weaknesses often result in rationalizing group philosophies and attitudes inim- 
ical to social progress. Even the Church, which stands for that which is universal y 
and enduring in human society, resorts to protective devices and stands in constant 
need of renewal. Such renewal comes ever through men who have solved their con- 
flicts, not by easy socialization, but by achieving a reconciliation with that which 
represents to them society at its best. 


In a recent number of the New Republic Dr. William Healy 
describes briefly two brothers who have come under his observa- 
tion. One of these boys had been brought before the juvenile court 1 
for serious stealing. His family gave an account of restlessness, of Vi 
irritability, of inability sometimes to eat and even of nausea at the L) 
meal table and other “neurotic” traits. To the other boy they gave "i 
a clean bill of health with regard to both nervous and moral traits. ' 
He was the good boy of the household, quiet, merry, helpful, 
honest. 


In response to sympathetic questioning the young malefactor 
told of an experience a year or two before with a miserable fellow 
who initiated both him and his brother into vulgarities and into the ‘4 


gentle art of pilfering. How he hated those words! He never said cde 
them. The very thought of them made him sick. If they came into et 
his mind thoughts of the boy and of stealing followed. The latter / 
wasn’t so bad. At least it wasn’t disgusting. He tried it from time we JE 
to time and he “got away with things.” He just had to do some- j ng 
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thing when he thought of that fellow and his obscenities. It made 
him feel cross, impatient, unable to sit still. And at meal times? 
Well, that was one of the times when his brother said those hated 
words, under his breath of course, in order to enjoy the discomfi- 
ture they produced. He himself never said those words. He 
wouldn’t say such disgusting things. But his brother said them all 
the tine. 

The other brother when questioned confirmed the story. 

We have in these brothers two common types, types which are 
found in every mental clinic in the country and in those who never 
come to a mental clinic. They are striking illustrations of the sub- 
ject which this paper proposes to discuss—two contrasting ways of 
dealing with an inner conflict, or at least with the evils which make 
for mental conflicts. We have here two brothers, brought up in the 
same surroundings, differing little either in physique or intelli- 
gence, who are both dealing with a common situation. They have 
both been initiated by the same worthless fellow into vulgarities 
and obscenities. One of the brothers meets the situation easily. 
He feels no compunctions. He even laughs and jokes about the 
new experience. The other brother becomes involved in a desper- 
ate conflict. To him the new experience is awful beyond utterance. 
He cannot bring those fearful words to his lips, and he finds relief 
from the stress of the conflict by giving way to the associated im- 
pulse to steal, which to him was the lesser evil of the two. 

Now this conflict might have found other means of expression. 
It was merely accidental that the impulse to steal was associated 
with the impulse which was the basis of the conflict. The point is 
that the same experience produced a conflict in the one brother and 
in the other brother it did not produce a conflict, and that the dif- 
ference may be traced precisely to the fact that the one was unable 
to bring “those awful words” to his lips, while the other did so 
quite readily. The first brother thus becomes isolated. Absorbed 
in horror-stricken fascination for that of which he cannot bring 
himself to speak, he feels himself besmirched and unfit for the 
company of those whom he loves and honors, and he seems to him- 
self different from his fellows. His very inability to utter those 
words gives him an exaggerated idea of their significance. He thus 
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maintains his standards or ideals at the cost of dividing his own 
personality and of seeming to himself despicable in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of others. The second brother, on the other hand, 
succeeds in socializing the experience. Giving expression te the 
awful words, he meets with responses which indicate that he is not 
alone but that others share with him the same desires and interests. 
He may thus lower somewhat his own standards and become coarse 
and lacking in sensitiveness, but he assimilates the new experience 
and he remains frank and undivided within and continues to be 
“quiet, merry, helpful, honest.” 

The inability to socialize and thus assimilate a new experience, 
whether that experience pertains to sex or to any other matter vital 
to the individual’s standing in his own eyes, is probably the pri- 
mary factor in most of the cases of mental disorder which come 
each year to our hospitals for the insane.. Most new admissions are 
brought in, not because they have any discoverable cerebral dis- 
ease and not because there is any measurable intellectual deterio- 
ration. They come in because, failing to measure up to those social 
standards which they have accepted as their own, they feel them- 
selves isolated and out of joint with their fellows. And the different 
types of functional disorder which we encounter may be explained 
as due to the different reaction modes or combinations of reaction 
modes by which such an experience is dealt with. And attempts to 
cure, whether they be self-induced, or whether they belong to any 
one of the recognized psychotherapeutic techniques, are only to be 
understood when we interpret them as attempts to deal with this 
sense of isolation and inner disharmony. It is probably safe to say 
that no man will have mental disorder so long as he can feel him- 
self an integral part of some group whose standards he is able to 
accept as final. Much social behavior is consequently to be under- 
stood only when we take into account the desire for mutual sup- 
port and justification in those matters by which individuals judge 
themselves. 

The accompanying chart,’ based upon the analysis of ninety 
cases of mental disorder and of religious experience, is an attempt 


* Adapted from the chart given in the American Journal of Psychiatry for April, 
1926. It is there explained in detail. 
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to show in schematic form the different ways of dealing with such 
experiences as those which these two brothers encountered, experi- 
ences whose significance lies in the fact that they must be dealt 
with successfully or leave the individual with a sense of failure in 
his own eyes. This chart has been prepared to read down and also 
across. The first four columns represent pre-psychotic modes of 
behavior, observed in the individuals studied as well as in multi- 
tudes of “normal” persons. The last three columns represent the 
types of solution likely to result from the different reaction modes 


and the means of solution operative therein. The reaction mode of 


“shifting responsibility” and of “bluffing” are thus likely to result 
in systematized ideas of persecution and of self-importance which 
serve to maintain the individual’s self respect and may eventually 
cause him to be labeled as “paranoid.” 

Under this scheme Dr. Healy’s young offender is one of those 
who have made use of the method of compromise, which is usually 
a way of concealing the situation from one’s self. In giving way to 
the impulse to steal instead of to that of sex-indulgence, he has 
substituted what to him is a minor for a major offense. Under 
somewhat different circumstances or if he had been of a different 
make-up, he might have resorted to other means of solving his 
problem. He might have sought to make peace with himself by 
substituting a minor for a major virtue. Because he felt himself 
deficient in the weightier matter of the law, he might have become 
very particular about the tithing of mint and anise and cummin in 
their present-day equivalents. Because he felt the uncleanness 
within he might have become very particular about washing the 
outside of the cup and the platter. Something of the sort he actu- 
ally did. His inability to utter the awful words indicates that he 
was becoming very prudish. Or again he might have sought to pull 
the wool over his own eyes. He might have assumed an air of pom- 
pous self-importance, not merely to fool others but to fool himself. 
Or he might have made use of the method of diversion. He might 
have sought refuge in business or in pleasure from his inner un- 
rest, a flight into activity and externalities which some have called 
“flight into reality.” Again he might have made himself believe 
that he couldn’t help it. Someone else was to blame. Someone 
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made him do it. Or he might have found some physical weakness 
which relieved him of all responsibility. All these methods serve to 
encyst the evil and to conceal it from one’s self and thus to pre- 
serve one’s self-respect. But the result is isolation. A man thus 
becomes queer, odd, different from his fellows not merely in their 
eyes but first of all in his own. 

Again, this boy might have met the situation by simply yield- 
ing to the sex temptation. Many unfortunates do just that. They 
surrender to the lower cravings and seek satisfaction in easy ways 
such as drink or day-dreaming. And the end thereof is the progres- 
sive hopelessness and disintegration which the psychiatrist calls 
simple or hebaphrenic dementia praecox. 

The end results for each of these different reaction modes may 
be reached by steady and often imperceptible changes in the con- 
trolling desires, interests, and attitudes. There may be a character 
change that is insidious and gradual until the individual becomes 
so queer or so dangerous or so socially impossible that he has to be 
segregated in an institution. When the onset is thus insidious and 
gradual and the evil is deep-rooted and strongly entrenched, the 
chances of recovery are poor. 

But suppose now that in the course of such a gradual character 
change, the unhappy boy becomes aware of the situation and tries 
to save himself. We have then the situation out of which acute psy- 
choses arise. The alcoholic hallucinosis is apt to appear when the 
addict stops drinking, and an acute disturbance when the victim 
of solitary sex indulgence tries to take himself in hand. Such dis- 
turbances may be most severe, but they are not necessarily evils. 
They are rather analogous to inflammation in the physical body 
and are therefore to be regarded as attempts to rid the organism of 
some foreign element. This foreign element, the unassimilated ex- 
perience, is brought from the realm of evasion and concealment 
and of vague consciousness out into the open, after the manner of a 
festering abscess. We thus see the patient in his disturbed condi- 
tion blurting out things which before for the very life of him he 
could not bring across his lips. The hidden things are brought to 
light. The man appears for what he is in his inner life. The mean- 
ing of the acute disturbance would then be sought in the attempt 
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to put an end to the sense of isolation in order that the individual 
may be able to make a fresh start. 

An examination of our cases shows that a large proportion of 
the acutely disturbed patients do actually get well and go out again 
into the community and that in some cases there are personality 
changes which are distinctly for the better.? The chances of such a 
favorable outcome seem to depend not upon the profoundness of 
the disturbance but upon the nature of the personality trends 
which are present.* If the primitive cravings, which figure in 
so many of these disorders, are already in possession, the vic- 
tim may merely awaken to find himself helpless in their power. 
The prognosis is especially unfavorable if the period of panic 
is marked by such malignant reaction patterns as the shifting 
of responsibility, by moods of hatred and bitterness or of self-pity 
and by lapses into perverse pleasure-taking. But if on the other 
hand he takes upon himself responsibility for the situation, if his 
attitude is free from bitterness and from self-pity, and if he reso- 
lutely refuses to give way to the primitive cravings, then the 
chances of recovery are good and the experience may have for such 
an individual the value of the valid religious conversion experience. 

In the acute psychoses religious ideas are strikingly frequent, 
whether in his previous life the patient has been religiously inclined 
or not. These ideas are of three chief types. The patient may be 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of guilt and sit in sack-cloth 
and ashes mourning over his sins. Or he may in terror struggle 
against an impending catastrophe. Or he may feel that he received 
messages from some super-personal source.‘ Particularly charac- 
teristic and particularly significant from the standpoint of this 
study are the ideas of grandeur. In our funny papers we frequent- 
ly see references to the insane patient who thinks he is Julius Cae- 
sar or Napoleon Bonaparte. Such patients are at least the excep- 
tion. Ideas of grandeur when they appear take as a rule the reli- 

* Cf. Sullivan, “Conservative and Malignant Features in Schizophrenia,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, January, 1924. 

*For an opposite view see White, Foundations of Psychiatry, p. 107. 
*Cf. Hoch, Benign Stupors, p. 191. 
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gious turn, and the acutely disturbed patient is apt to identify him. 
self not with the secular hero but with Christ or even with God. 

The frequency of religious formulations in the acute disturb. 
ances indicates the religious significance of the experience. The 
patient is in such cases making a desperate attempt at reconstruc. 
tion. Some psychiatrists even interpret it as an attempt at rebirth 
and say that there is a regression to a prenatal stage of conscious- 
ness. To use Professor Wieman’s phrase, there occurs a deliques- 
cence of the old thought modes and formulations and the individ- 
ual returns to the experience of immediacy.’ His world has gone to 
pieces for him. He is sure only of this: that things are not what 
they seem. In everything he sees new meanings and he tries to 
understand the new symbolic language. But over all and above 
all is the fact represented by the idea of grandeur. He feels that he 
has established a relationship with a superpersonal self, that he has 
had something of the experience of identification or union with the 
larger self which is the goal of mystical religion.* And such a belief 
may not be without some element of truth. Why may not my 
bearded prophet who thinks of himself as the Christ of this present 
age have shared something of the experience which led the great 
Apostle Paul to speak of the Christ that lived in him? Even in its 
actual grotesque form this idea is for him not without some value. 
When I succeed in puncturing his delusion, he goes all to pieces. 
He falls at once to the “hebephrenic” level and gives utterance to 
the vilest stream of talk it has even been my lot to hear, and his 
mood becomes at once silly and bitter. Another patient, a quaint 
Negro who identifies himself with the prophet Jonah, finds great 
comfort in his conversations with the ‘““Man Above” and is able 
through many trying months to preserve his self-respect even 
though he is on the most difficult ward in the hospital. This “Man 
Above” is for him the larger self, with whom after a life of “wick- 
edness” he found reconciliation in a cataclysmic experience. And 
this Man Above represents for him Society at its best, and is the 
embodiment of those who for him are supremely worthy of honor 
and of love. 

* Cf. Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 269. 

* Cf. MacCurdy, Psychology of Emotion, pp. 562-63. 
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These patients are in the hospital because they have failed to 
make the right social adjustment. The Bearded Prophet has suc- 
ceeded, at least for a time, in maintaining some degree of self- 
respect; but he has done so by contracting his world and dragging 
the divine down intc the depths with him. Jonah also lives in a 
very small world, and the fact that he has found no social accept- 
ance tends to make him more and more eccentric. But such at- 
tempts at reconstruction may have a happy outcome. There are 
those who do not remain imprisoned within the contracted inner 
world, but who emerge to a new life of active service and social 
effectiveness, who achieve socialization by way of inner organiza- 
tion. This is the essence of the religious conversion experience. To 
use the phrase of Professor Whitehead, “religion is what one does 
with his solitariness.’”’ It is the attempt to order and organize the 
inner life, to become reconciled with the ““Man Above” in order 
thereby to become reconciled with one’s fellows. A study of the 
lives of such persons as George Fox, John Bunyan, St. Teresa, and 
others who might be named furnishes convincing evidence that 
periods, often prolonged and severe, of inner conflict and preoccu- 
pation with personal problems may result in lives that are progres- 
sively unified and socialized. In such men we can see also that 
actual isolation becomes harmful only in so far as it affects inner 
organization. Both George Fox and John Bunyan in their young 
manhood went through periods of pronounced mental disturbance. 
And yet these men in their later years endured the severe test of 
long terms of imprisonment under trying conditions and showed 
throughout remarkable fortitude and serenity. When once they 
had found peace within, the outward circumstances were unable 
greatly to affect them. 

But the solution of an inner conflict does not always need to be 
left to the unaided efforts of the patient himself. So in the case of 
our young offender, involved in difficulty, he finds his way to a 
wise and sympathetic physician. To him he tells his story; the 
cause of the trouble is brought to light; certain adjustments are 
made and once more he is at peace with himself and with his 
fellows. 


* Religion in the Making, p. 16. 
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Not infrequently in such cases the mere bringing to light of the 
difficulty is apparently sufficient to end the conflict and effect some 
degree of unification. That is one of the outstanding results of the 
psychoanalytic work of recent years. As in the case of the acute 
psychoses, the explanation may be sought in the fact that the cause 
of the difficulty is brought from the realm of evasion and conceal- 
ment into the light of clear consciousness. The cleavage within the 
personality is thus ended and the sufferer is once more at one with 
himself. But this explanation would be in most cases insufficient in 
that it does not take account of the influence of the physician. The 
psychoanalysts recognize this in their doctrine of the “transfer- 
ence.” According to this doctrine a certain attachment of the pa- 
tient to the physician is to be expected in all cases in which the 
treatment is successful. This attachment must be recognized as 
part of the process of treatment; it must be utilized and then, be- 
fore cure is complete, it must be broken up.* The Freudians ex- 
plain this as due to the fact that the physician becomes for the 
patient a “father substitute” or “imago.” That is equivalent to 
saying that the physician who is able to help the “nervous” sufferer 
must be for him a representative of society at its best. In laying 
bare to the physician his inner difficulties, the patient places him- 
self at the bar of judgment and the physician’s attitude becomes 
for him all important. If the physician after hearing the story and 
knowing the worst does not condemn, he may feel himself restored 
to right relationship with society at its best. He feels himself for- 
given and is able to meet his fellows with his head up and hope in 
his heart. And in saying that before the process of cure is com- 
plete, the patient’s dependence upon the physician must be broken 
up, the psychoanalyst recognizes that even though the process of 
socialization may not begin within, it must in the end become a 
matter of inner organization. No man can be dependent upon 
another human being, whether physician or mother or wife, and 
yet be free and well. Independence of other human beings and 
right relationship with the “Man Above,” under whatsoever con- 
ception our philosophy of life permits to us, is indispensable to the 
full development of the personality. 


*Cf. Freud, Introductions to Psycho-analysis, pp. 372 ff. 
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In sharp contrast to the first brother, the second may be looked 
upon as a healthy type. The experience which wrought such havoc 
in his brother has had no apparent effect on him. Perhaps he had 1E 
a healthier nature relatively immune to the sex appeal. He may : 
have been without the “set” or “fixation” due to some early sex 
experience, which according to Freud would explain his brother’s 
susceptibility. He did not therefore feel the horror-stricken fasci- on 
nation which his brother felt. Instead of injuring him, it may be 'h 
held that the experience had the effect of immunizing him and 
making him less susceptible to such perils later on. However that 
may be, it is clear that he made use of an effective device which his 
brother failed to use. He laughed it off. He thus, as Freud puts it, 
let the cat out of the bag. He socialized the experience and thus 
assimilated it. 

But before giving him a clean bill of health it may be well to 
take account of certain other considerations. It is thus to be noted 
that he made a practice of teasing his brother. No small part of 
the brother’s difficulties lay in this fact, and no small part of his 
own self-satisfaction may have lain in the sense of superiority 
which he derived from the discomfiture which he was able to pro- Ve 
duce in his brother. f 

Boys of this type, if they develop a fondness for the vulgar 
and the obscene, very commonly adopt a further protective device. 

They associate themselves with some group of easy standards and ’ 
avoid those associations which produce in them a feeling of dis- 
comfort. And the groups which they thus join support each other in 
flippant, cynical, asocial attitudes. They thus socialize their inferi- 
orities. They develop philosophies which rationalize their weak- . 
nesses and they rail at that which is beyond their reach. Among aa 
such groups belong the criminal gang, the Greenwich Villages, the i \ 
Dill Pickle Clubs. Not even the ordinary social group is free from ie 
this tendency. The average or “normal” man preserves his self- ee 
respect not merely by finding a task worth while and gaining recog- y 
nition in contemporary society; he is very apt also to have solved \ ee 
the conflicts of his ’teens by lowering somewhat his conscience 4 
threshold. His confidence and self-assurance is apt to be tinged by ea 

a trace of flippancy or of cynicism; he is apt to lay great stress (: 4 
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upon certain petty virtues or be sectarian or partisan in his loyal- 
ties. His business and his pleasure are not infrequently a means of 
escape from a sense of inner disharmony which leaves him restless 
and unsatisfied. Hence the intolerance of the crowd. The man in 
the street is not apt to regard with complacency that which raises 
misgivings in regard to his protective devices. He may be lost in 
admiration for the kind of superiority which he sees in Babe Ruth 
or Gene Tunney or Colonel Lindbergh. But the kind of superiority 
which makes him uncomfortable within is not always kindly re- 
ceived. The cross and the hemlock have been meted out not so 
much to those who threatened the economic interests as to those 
who threatened the moral self-respect of some ordinary group. 

Among such groups the church occupies a peculiar position. 
Of all human institutions it is probably the one in which men meet 
on their highest levels. It stands for that which is enduring and 
universal in human society. And yet we see it constantly degenerat- 
ing into ecclesiasticism, concerning itself with the protective de- 
vices, tithing the mint and anise and cummin, over-emphasizing 
creedal formulas or ritualistic niceties. And nowhere, unless it be 
in certain organizations which make a religion of patriotism, do we 
find more bitterness when the protective devices are questioned. 
And this precisely because the church is primarily concerned about 
the problem of safeguarding the moral self-respect of its members. 

It follows therefore that even though by socializing inferiori- 
ties serious conflicts may be averted and the personality be “nor- 
mal,” the resulting solution is not necessarily a happy one. It may 
merely distribute the strain or—what is worse—pass it along to 
someone else. The jokes which bring relief and self-satisfaction to 
one brother may cause nausea in the other. The unsought confi- 
dence may threaten another’s moral safeguards. The common 
weaknesses and the need of mutual self-support among those who 
compose the group may result in rationalizing philosophies and 
anti-social attitudes inimical to social progress. And even the 
group which stands for that which is universal! and enduring in 
human society is itself sadly imperfect and stands in constant need 
of renewal. 

It is therefore to be noted that such renewal comes ever 


through the prophet, through men of the type of Paul of Tarsus, of 
John Bunyan, and George Fox, who have found renewal within 
through reconciliation with that which represents to them Society 
at its best. 

In judging whether a certain type of solution is or is not satis- 
factory, all will depend upon the standard by which the judgment 
is made. It is possible to make the “normal” synonymous with 
“average” and to center attention upon the importance of the mere 
prevention of unrest and disorder. It is possible on the other hand 
to lay the emphasis upon that which is not yet but ought to be in 
personal types and social order, and to regard unrest and even 
disorder as merely incidental to the attainment of the desired end. 
The current viewpoint of the physician and the psychiatrist in- 
clines toward the former; the latter must be the viewpoint of the 
religious worker, whose attention must ever be centered upon “the 
vast realm of unattained possibility” and whose constant aim must 
be to bring himself into right relationship with the friendly and 
protective forces of the universe for the attainment of the possi- 
bilities of which he has become aware.° 

Judged by such a standard, the standard of the good which is 
ever in process of becoming, which is not yet but ought to be, the 
one brother may be in no happier state than the other. His very com- 
posure and self-satisfaction may be as the care-free complacency 
of the animal. It may even be an obstacle in the path of progress. 
Only time will tell, and the understanding which is based on all the 
facts when the adventure of life is completed. The ultimate test is 
the biological test, the test of survival, stated, however, not in 
terms of the individual but in terms of society and social values. 
Therefore, we say that the truly happy solution is one which re- 
sults in progressive unification with the abiding and universal ele- 
ments in human society. 


* Wieman, “Definition of Religion,” Journal of Religion, May, 1927, p. 301. 
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THE POLITICAL ATTITUDES OF THE LUTHERAN 
PARISH IN AMERICA 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS SECTIONALISM 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Lewis Institute 


ABSTRACT 


The element of dominance in the integration pattern of an important American 
section, the German element is seen in the social philosophy of its theology. Its prin- 
ciple of identification entails a supranational loyalty, a limited allegiance to the na- 
tion, a conditional obedience to the state. The system of relationships entailed in 
the theological categories in terms of which the social process has been institution- 
alized entail gradients of integrations and of action for functional associations such 
as the local community and the party. Participation in the process is conditioned to 
the norms of adequate function implied in the calling concept; these norms deter- 
mine the articulation of leadership and initiative on the institutional, its selection on 
the personal side. The prevailing ideal of a normative relationship prevents reinte- 
gration of society along class lines, while it facilitates the ascendancy of the institu- 
tional overhead at the expense of the group or the individual. 


The methodological thesis here maintained may be restated as 
follows. The behavior of social organisms, like that of individuals, 
must be considered as a unit-whole in its response to situations. 
Group-personality integration must be referred to some element of 
dominance in relation to which social identification takes place 
through the mechanism of introjection and projection. If it is con- 
ceded that group behavior is a social product, then such identifica- 
tion through the logic of inclusion and exclusion must be sought in 
terms of some early social situation or some experience in a partic- 
ular field. In terms of some historical experience, interaction takes 
place, people make gestures at each other, call each other names, 
the meaning of which the genetic sociologist must trace through the 
reconditioning process of later situations into their present social 
significance. 

If the reader has had the patience to follow the process through 
which thought was formulated in the German-American parish, he 
will be interested to meet the “lapsed intelligence” of that parish 
once more in American political and economic life. For the question 
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upon what terms our socius is willing to accommodate himself to 
“the world,” upon what terms his group superior allows him to as- 
sociate with the unlike, identify himself with, or submit to, the 
powers that be—that question is not an academic one. Quite apart 
from the theoretical interest of such a study as a method of ap- 
proach to a field which calls for the service of the sociologist today, 
this particular case is of special interest for its relation to American 
social organization. A large and fairly compact moral block in the 
Middle West is being dominated or influenced today by the pattern 
here discussed, and that block, the German, the Swedish, the Nor- 
wegian Protestant farmer element, is pivotal in relation to the Mid- 
dle West; and so is the Middle West to the nation. Today the grav- 
itation of that block, its leverage, concerns the statesman and the 
politician.’ If parochialism was the essence of German nationalism 
in this quarter, it stands to reason that parochialism, as here under- 
stood, is an important condition of American sectionalism. We 
shall seek a key to the attitude toward American leadership in this 
quarter, the attitude towards politics, the party, the state, the class 
struggle and the economic order in the parish.* Even of Weltpolitik 


* The concept “sectionalism” as used by the American historian under the influ- 
ence of the school of F. J. Turner, to which the present writer belongs, needs no 
definition. For the purpose of the present study, any gradient between different 
areas of the social organism, any differential in the articulation of experience therein 
may be called a form of sectionalism. Where the American historian usually thinks 
of sectionalism in terms of maladjustment and thus of conflict, the present writer in 
the present study prefers to relate such differentiation to the problem of adequate 
ecological function. 

* Parochialism, i.e., the “mind of the parish,” is here the system of identification 
which prevails in Lutheran theology. It has been described in objective terms as a 
system of relationships and a condition of interaction. See the author’s series “Stud- 
ies in the Sociology of Religion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vols. XXX and 
XXXI. The federation of parishes and churches, the accommodation pattern of 
which is here presented as a “social force,” counted in 1920 a membership of a mil- 
lion and a half and a property valuation of over 37 million dollars. It is the largest 
single Protestant church not of English descent. Of course for non-church members 
of the “Nordic” group of Continental extraction, our pattern is conclusive only in 
the limited sense that it is the most consistently rationalized, the most effectively 
socialized Lutheran accommodation pattern in America. It permits of generalizations 
in the limited sense of an Idealtypus (Max Weber). This is to say that while a large 
percentage of Germans and Norwegians of the first to the third generation in Ameri- 
ca have never belonged to this church or have ceased to belong to it and are in 
process of assimilation by sectarian churches of Calvinistic descent, they take their 
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there will be none except as the parish has a calling: it is condi- 
tioned to its own otherworldliness: its own religion of the whole. 
With all the ups and downs in saeculo, the big Kermesses come in 
God’s time and as “it is writ” in the calendar of the church. 

It has been shown that the group superior of the parish is re- 
sponsible for a very conditional allegiance of Germans in America 
to German nationalism. We have seen that a complete surrender to 
a mere secular principle of identification, any nationalism as an 
end in itself, was deemed unsittlich by both the orthodox Lutherans 
and the liberal extremists. A complete submission of personality to 
first principles was the principle of the latter because it had been 
the creed of the former. Both demanded an unqualified obedience 
in the social process to their ethical ultimates. A form of creed- 
sectarianism in either case precluded a German nationalism in 
America in the sense of a group of Germans for Germans. 

Of course this is not to say that there was no German nation- 
alism behind the sectionalism of the German American. There is 
undoubtedly much evidence of a dual consciousness of kind, of al- 
ternate identification through projection of this or that interest. It 
was but natural that the primary attitudes should have at times 
been transferred to the German national group and its aims. What 
is asserted here is that the basic dualism of spheres of the Lutheran 
theology has here entailed for every secular allegiance a condition- 
ing and limiting norm, for every secular social ego a transcendent 
alter. Because that alter, the Christian, in the Lutheran theology, 
stands at the intersection of social circles where his main business is 
to watch the fences, he is par excellence the arbiter of conflicts in 
allegiance. Thus in his réle as the guardian of the institutional lim- 


bearings from the same system of co-ordinates in relation to which the Missourians 
have rationalized their social outlook. The common element of dominance is the 
Lutheran a priori of two worlds, is the Lutheran corpus and calling concept as 4 
point of departure in “assimilation.” The element of dominance in the Anglo- 
American world we see in a radically different sectarian articulation of the divine 
law norm. The attitudes of the individual under Calvinism and its daughter sects 
are due to a different pattern of interaction. See American Journal of Sociology, 
XXX, 257-86. The thesis of the author is that a sectional cleavage is due to the 
consciousness of difference between those two behavior norms and that assimilation 
comes in terms of accommodation and conciliation between the two basic rationali- 
zations of the social process. 
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its of a normative self against other competing selves, he had to act 
as a more or less unimpeachable censor of political allegiances as 
well. If the Christian conscience has in this case censored the Amer- 
ican as much as the German allegiance, we do not mean to say that 
it has functioned better or worse than elsewhere. What we mean to 
observe is merely that group identification is controlled by the 
Christian conscience such as it is: that interaction is dominated by 
a normative system of relationships. This is to say in this case that 
whether the American citizen in this quarter was prompted by the 
German or the American, the Christian in him usually “had his 
number.” 

This was even true during the World War. Luther had distin- 
guished between a war which was “just” and one which was not, 
but he had also insisted upon the proposition that even a war with 
the Turk is the business of the prince and not of the Christian. 
Thus the German orthodox Lutheran in America said: ‘We have 
no business praying in this war—it is the German in us who prays.” 
An identification which the Christian did not permit in the German 
case, he also prevented on the American side. The Christian at 
least, in either case, remained neutral. To be quite exact in our 
presentation of this neutrality, we must quote a fair appraisal of 
the merits of the case from the Orthodox Lutheran American Chris- 
tians. 

Germany has lost the war because it had lost its Sittlichkeit; it has lost its 
Sittlichkeit in the first place because it had lost its God. The German scientific 
thoroughness was not big enough to leave the gospel of Paul where it stands 
and the German people were not big enough to take it like a man.® 

As for the Americans, we are here dealing with a people whose nationalism 
has always been very pronounced; it is now a nationalism which has grown out 
of all bounds with the war. It is that of a nation which has been drowned in the 
service of Mammon as no other nation has: its pharisaical and deistic religiosity 
yields little to the Jews in its hostility to Paulinism.* 


The League of Nations fares no better. It is none of the business of 
the Christian as such, but as an extension of the realm of force, it is 


* Theolog. Quartalsschrift (Wisconsin), 1920, pp. 125-28. 
* Ibid., 1919, pp. 272 ff. “The unbelieving part of this people on the other hand 
have almost ceased to recognize as such the sins of whoredom, adultery, exploitation, 
economic rape, fraud, robbery and murder. Thanks especially to the public schools, 
it lives in an atmosphere of blasphemy as if it were its life element.” 
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an agency of power: “it means the right of the strong over the weak. 
it stands for injustice and oppression. It means eternal revolt or 
the peace of the dead.’ We have here all the elements of the Chris. 
tian projection as described in the earlier articles of this series. It is 
clear that identification with any group is dominated by the Chris- 
tian norm. 

Much light might therefore be thrown on the crisis of a plural 
allegiance by an analysis of its “meaning” in terms of religion. It is 
obvious that those terms must prejudice the question of nearness 
and distance. In this connection we must appreciate that the two 
American political sections fell out in terms of the spiritual man, 
that they knew each other in terms of the confessional attitude and 
found each other wanting in terms of heresy. This is what made the 
conflict irreconcilable. The war here only opened, in terms of 
American political sectionalism, an older sectional “division.” It 
only carried the impasse of the group-at-religion into the political 
field. Both American groups, being Christians, had held on to their 
all-inclusive synthesis. Both insisted on unity in an age of diversity. 
Thus both projected their sense of wrong in terms of heresy onto 
each other: political dissent as well as political conformity became 
articulate in terms of theological norms. The German Lutheran 
Christian, for instance, found it natural to pledge all his earthly 
goods to Caesar on the American side. He would have been no 
Lutheran if he had not confessed to his convictions. That Ameri- 
cans should have been scandalized by such convictions did not con- 
vince the Lutheran that he was guilty of heresy or special pleading. 
In his own church, the confessional act had been closely related to 
the “testimony of the spirit” itself. That brave gesture of the Chris- 
tian had no further consequences on the other side of the fence, its 
counterpart in the political field being unqualified obedience to 
“those who have the power.” But as an act of group allegiance it 
had been the proper thing in the earlier situation. Thus it enjoyed 
here enormous prestige. It was an exercise of a function indispen- 
sable to the Christian man, of a right declared inalienable by early 
Protestantism itself. Our citizen thus only exercised in the political 
field a sense of right with which the articulation of modern individ- 


* Ibid., 1921, pp. 1 ff., 161 ff. 
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ualism, the limitation of the modern state, is closely bound up. If 
he apparently found himself confessing in the wrong church, if such 
a right was no longer recognized, that only made the Christian con- 
firm the citizen in his sense of right. Nor does this make the prob- 
lem of religion in its relation to modern nationalism any less im- 
portant to the sociologist.° 

But that the Lutheran will really make democracy safe for the 
limited state is not to be expected. With the foregoing exception, he 
cheerfully confesses to a surrender to the powers that be. For in the 
first place, the ascendancy of the beloved community is paid for 
with its submission to “the world”: the Lutheran submits “to those 
who have the power.” That he has thrown away, with all other ele- 
ments of the hateful sectarianism, the right of resistance, is the 
pride of the Lutheran in Missouri. In the second place, the animad- 
versions of his theology against “society,” against sectarian society 
with its covenant of deeds, deprives him of much of the modern 
technique thereof. Thus his theology not only tells him to submit 
to force as a Christian, but also isolates him as a “political animal.” 
It thus leaves him without modern organs to grapple with those 
very social forces which his ethics would have him overcome. It 
laces him into the straitjacket of his ancient institutional calling 
concept. With that concept, his Christianity comes back at the 
world to “do and die.” He must serve God in his station: a status 
provided for in an institutional order. The significance of this no- 
tion of status in its influence upon a larger field can best be seen in 
its relation to leadership. 

That a political parson with Germans in America is a contradic- 
tion in terms, is a result of the self-limitation imposed upon the 
ministerial office by Luther and by Walther, the founder of Amer- 
ican German fundamentalism. This precluded at the outset the 

*The rational technique through which such a presumption of “right” is 
squelched has also much to do with our original consensual technique in the parish 
and its a priori of relationships. In society qua church the right to confess is con- 
tingent on the category scandalum through which the public peace, the “peace 
which passes all understanding,” is protected against its dissociative effect. The story 
of the naturalization of those categories in the legal technique of a political society 
in terms of “nuisance” and “criminal conspiracy” belongs to the sociology of law. 
Because the two techniques are homologues, the public peace in the latter field also 
frequently “passes all understanding.” 
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Lutheran church of the Missouri Synod from engaging, like the 
Catholic church, in any organized colonization and community 
planning. It also excluded it from the whole American realm of 
Sozialpolitik. With the refusal to join in the policy of social better- 
ment of “the others” their pharisaism is bound up. Since such “so- 
cial” Christianity is tainted with rationalism or heterodoxy, the 
Lutheran ministry in America is limited to the blessing of the bread 
of life as it is broken in the parish. It may not mind with others the 
making of that bread or its distribution outside. In view of the im- 
portance of the American ministry in American leadership and ini- 
tiative, this is obviously of considerable significance to the social 
organism at large. The injunction to this Christianity to permeate 
life with its principle actually amounts in relation to American pub- 
lic life to a “hands-off.” The renunciation of all political and social 
romanticism, but also of all social meliorism, is the price which this 
church demanded; and the German group paid for the greater effi- 
ciency of its parish in a limited field. 

For the ministry of the group, then, the limitations of its calling 
concept precluded an ascendancy over the group as a whole. Nor 
could that group, in its contacts with a wider circle, be represented 
by the pastor. This had been done with conspicuous effect by the 
Muehlenbergs at an earlier date. That this tended to disorganize 
the group in its relations to its neighbors might easily be shown. It 
weakened the group in the political field. For if the pastor might 
not compete with the politician for leadership, his guardianship of 
the moral integrity of the parish made him forever challenge, dis- 
credit, or block outright the integration of the group around a new 
political center. This is one of the reasons why the “German ele- 
ment” in politics as a unitary culture group has remained a myth. 
The social and political limitations of his calling concept not only 
kept the German within the parish, it conditioned the apolitism of 
his American citizenship. 

If leadership and interest in initiative passed into the hands of 
the Anglo-American element, this is largely due to the fact that the 
group would have its own cobbler stick to his last. This in turn is 
again due to the thorough job which the ministry had done in teach- 
ing the parish its business. The prejudice against an empirical “‘so- 
ciety” had been thoroughly socialized here. What this prejudice 
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means in terms of attitudes we have shown.’ Since the Germans are 
forever haunted by the fear of all compromise, the moral derelic- 


tion of any Halbheit, the compromiser has here to live down the a 
suspicion that somehow or other he has not kept the faith. He, on . 

the other hand, who lets his light shine before the people in terms of PR 
the confessional attitude; he who for reasons best known to himself - 


can “do no other,” he at least gets the benefit of the doubt. He gets e 
the benefit of the enormous prestige which this attitude has, ever | 
since Martin Luther, enjoyed. A highly non-adaptive behavior (in 7 
an empirical society) is thus endowed with an enormous prestige 
because it conforms to the tribal pattern and runs true to the con- 
fessional type. Sectionally, at least, our political sectarian is highly 
respected as a character. Intersectionally, of course, he is more 1 
often a “character” than a success. .. 

To the smoothness of the politician who seeks a commission 
from the omnes, the Germans prefer the crustiness of one who acts 
ohne Ansehen der Person: without reference to the social reso- | 
nance. The automaton which stramm and unentwegt goosesteps + 
along the path of duty laid down from “on high”: that is the ideal. i 
Thus the secret of success in the heterogeneous situation, the tricks hs 
of the good mixer in politics, are here suspect: the fellow may turn 
out a Spitzbub any day. The Germans rarely get over the notion 
that a man who plies a trade not patronized by the parish is a hum- 
bugger. Because such a one in the group logic of Lutheran creed- Ad. 
sectarianism could not be a good Christian, in the secular field he 9 
always had to live down the suspicion that he was not a good Ger- | 
man. In that field, the logic of accommodation of these pharisees 
amounts to this: Because an American is not expected to have “the 
one thing which is needed” in religion, he is the more readily for- , k 
given what is supposed to be needed in politics: a convenient free- ia 
dom from principles. The American is being forgiven being a suc- ) 
cess in politics; the German is not. To keep their ideal of Sittlichkeit 
unconformed from the world and yet get something out of it, the 
Germans followed where Americans led. 

In their willingness to follow American leadership, the Ger- . 
mans have transferred to the political field their principle of looking , 
at the office and not at the man. It is thus in the character of the hw 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXI, 48s ff. 
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public office rather than in a German personnel per se that we must 
expect their influence to make itself felt. 

Through its calling concept, the general priesthood of the par. 
ish had related itself to a community concept of its own. We have 
seen that the principle of submission in that community, the ele. 
ment of superpersonality, the transcendent group superior behind 
the concept, precluded that leadership be referable to the dom- 
inance of the social element per se: that the will of the group be no 
more than that of its members.* Its calling entailed a commission 
under an institutional, not a corporate, trust; it entailed a steward- 
ship for the sake of a creed: for principle’s sake. To that commu- 
nity concept, the German group made its own party submit. To its 
institutional superior, it also made the American party, in its rela- 
tion to leadership and the public service, defer. 

We have seen that the group scorns practical motives and tral- 
ficking ethics. It dislikes seeing things done “for people’s sake”; it 
demands corporate functionaries who carry on ohne Ansehen der 
Person. It thus found the trade of the politician disreputable, the 
man himself a self-seeking, time-serving scamp. It rarely sought 
the usual spoils of party office and begrudged them to its members.’ 
Thus handicapped by its ethical imperatives, its idea of Sittlichkeit 
in the competition for the spoils of office, the group insists on public 
office also being an institutional and not a corporate trust. In its 
attitude toward that office, it demands the initiative of an authorita- 
tive paternalism; and it abhors all pragmatism, emotional or other- 
wise. As in the parish, so in the state: the calling concept postulates 
the status, usufructuary or prebendary in an oikos—for the public 
office. “Whatever he may be to others, for us, Coolidge is president 
by the grace of God.” A halo of divine commission thus supple- 
ments the calling from the community, the party. The party may 
have chosen the man, but the Germans obey because with them, 
God made the office, and not they, or the party, or any majority, the 
law. Thus because the German equation is conditioned by its call- 
ing concept to the idea of institutional service, it was in favor of 
civil service reform. They could do no other than say Amen to the 
ascendancy of the bureaucratic, the institutional, state. It might 


* Ibid., XXX, 672 ff. * The Synodalberichte passim. 
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be shown how the German intellectuals in the service of the press 
and the party rationalized their social choices and their policies by 
compromising conflicting interests in terms of an institutional or- 
der. In proportion as they became prebendaries of a service nexus 
to the party press or the state in public office, they secularized their 
calling concept. The belief of the parish conditioned the make- 
belief of its leaders, of an institutional service. In the campaign for 
civil service reform, the German institutional A mtsbegriff makes its 
secular debut. It here rises triumphantly over the parish and over 
the American party itself. But that investiture struggle in turn 
marks the beginning of that sublimation of the whole institutional 
overhead in state and industry which is the essence of the new reli- 
gion of service. 

Thus the German group with its ideal of institutionalized rela- 
tionships has had much to do with the fact that the idea of relation- 
ship is coming back in a new conception of the public service and 
in the contingency to service of the party itself. 

Having forced the party to bow to its group superior, our group 
ought to have found Vereinigung (“association’’), a nonessential. 
That, theoretically, the party is indeed: even Bryan was here a 
nonessential, in the sense that as a group, the parish has nothing to 
do with party politics. But inasmuch as the German as a joiner is 
dominated by his ideal of Gemeinschaft, of creed-community, his 
ideal of a party is one which is der Tummelplatz der Uberzeugun- 
gen. That it ought to be such a thing, and that it was nothing of 
the kind, was the sorrow of the forty-eighters; it made them the 
chronic insurgents which they undoubtedly were. The Bourbon 
has gotten used to the situation on his own terms. He treats the 
party entirely as an association, a Zweckverband. As such the 
party may now get the benefit of the traditionalism in his beliefs: 
his show-me stubbornness in his beliefs may make him similarly 
unamenable to reason in his identifications with a cause. He may 
become a “yellow dog” Republican or Democrat in the end through 
the sheer complacency of his beliefs. But this faith is a different 
thing from the belief in the party itself. The ascendancy of the 
identification with the parish is apt to assert itself in terms of a 
sectional cleavage, in the political group. Allegiance to the party is 
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apt to be conditional and temporary. In the garb of the mugwump, 
the German spirit of the parish will go spooking in the American 
party for some time to come. The German will continue to act in 
his party, as the German Christian should in this world: as if he 
were living in two spheres. That makes him in either party a more 
or less transient guest. 

If the terms of accommodation under its group concept have 
entailed the projection by the parish of its notion of institutional 
status to the public office, it might be shown that the ideals of that 
parish act as a selective agent in filling that office. But it would lead 
too far to show how the parish knows its political shepherds by the 
signs of a charism: by theological categories of fitness. After all 
that has been said about the structural pattern of the group, it 
must be clear that this precludes the leader who is the homologue 
of either the shaman or the prophet. All initiative must follow the 
precedent of an institutional historical order: because they expect 
no new miracles and no new revelations in religion, they will have 
none in politics. No slight-of-hand tricks and no howling dervish- 
ism here. Their ideal precludes precisely the type of leader which 
American political christianity, where it is domesticated to a dif- 
ferently rationalized Christianity, has a weakness for. Our group 
will not become “powerfully agitated” in politics any more than in 
religion; they do not trust the political spellbinder any more read- 
ily than the wowser. Political righteousness will not here evoke a 
sense of right except in terms of their own procedure and code. 

If we recall how consistent their code and their creed-sectarian- 
ism is in repudiating the theocratic ideal of American sectarian 
politics, how persistently it has damned every vestige of American 
practical Christianity, as sectarian Gestzesgeist, we are now in a 
position to understand the sectional cleavage which the mind of the 
parish has in store for the party. That cleavage in our case lies 
along the threshold between the German and the Anglo-American 
parish. That threshold conditions the gradients between the party 
and its German constituency. 

It stands to reason that this entails an excitation-transmission 
gradient within the American social organism as a whole. In the 
kinetics of the social process within that whole, we may say, our 
pattern has functioned as a system of blocks and inhibitions. More 
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than once the walls of our Feste Burgers have acted as a windbreak 
against the political cyclones which came from the prairies and the 
mountains. Thoroughly domesticated as they are to this attitude of 
mind, the million and a half members of our church and others for 
whom this We/tbild is normative in some way or other—they also 
serve to insulate the new rationalism which issues from the cities. 
In this respect we may call our organismic pattern a pacemaker of 
change. 

If we would further appreciate this differential as a factor in 
American social change, we must relate the basic category Gemein- 
schaft of our parish to the category class, relate its terms of integral 
function to the social process in the modern terms of a class con- 
flict. Here the furious quietism of Luther affects the social process 
through the assurance of the Germans that what is, is good. 

To appreciate to what extent the Lutheran corpus concept in- 
hibits dissociation along class lines, we must recall that the guardi- 
anship of its integrity, the functional integralness of that social 
organism, is the trust par excellence of the parish community. Eter- 
nal vigilance along this line we may say is here at an immense 
premium: we have seen that its reward is group salvation itself. 
Let the ministry, jealous of its office in the parish, raise the hue and 
cry and the householder become suspicious of his Gesinde, the em- 
ployer of his labor: all will turn out and watch the fences of their 
Gemeinschaft, code in hand, lest the new rationalism of the world 
move them an inch. Every new individual interest, if it lead per- 
chance into a new interest group, is damned, and precedents from 
the code are ready at hand for such damnation if such an interest 
grouping cut across the fences of the Gemeinschaft and jeopardize 
the relationship entailed in the mutualism of Lutheran neighbors. 
As a conflict group it is a rival of the beloved community, a sect all 
over again; in its technique as well as in its aims, it is gegen die 
Liebe; and it is a menace to society in its integrity as the Naehr- 
stand. The code, we must remember, rationalizes the social order 
in terms of Lehrstand, Naehrstand, Wehrstand. The group thinks 
in terms of estates, of an institutional order, a relationship of mu- 

tual service; and thus, because the God of Luther knew no classes, 
the Lutheran will have no class conflict. Thus no Christian func- 
tional group within the community may associate into a Verein 
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because they cannot segregate without being guilty of sectarianism, 
of criminal conspiracy against the integrity of the group. Neither 
may functional economic groups cut the table cloth between each 
other. The functional integrity of the whole Christian corpus in the 
economic field is fundamental. 

Of course the economic process is also subject to empirical, to 
natural reason. Division of labor, functional specialization, and 
contractual relations must arise. But whatever new functional re- 
lationships take place in the course of the economic process, they 
come under the ancient label of a status under an institutional 
trust. Possession is therefore nine-tenths even of the higher law 
with the Lutherans. They are legitimists in the field of industrial 
democracy. That abuses creep in, that there is plenty of evidence 
of social injustice, they do not deny. But abusus non tollit usum 
is a legal principle still good enough for them. The only palliative 
for the ills of the economic order is to relate empirical relationships 
between the parts to the whole as they see it: to permeate them 
with the primary attitudes of their Pauline “beloved community.” 

The result of all this, in the political field, is that while the 
Lutheran is immune against the conception of the social process in 
terms of class conflict, he will de facto be on the side of that group 
or class which claims to fight on behalf of law and order or which 
demands submission in terms of an alleged institutional vested 
right.*° 

This in turn affects his relation to the party. It stands to reason 
that while he does not recognize the party in its character as a 
conflict group, he will become reconciled to it in proportion as it is 
identified with an institutional order. This of course will make it 
for him a Gemeinschaft de facto: along this line comes assimilation. 

But this assimilation through reconciliation té the political 
means is forever counteracted by the ascendancy of the sectarians 
in the control of the party for their own ends. In other words, if 
the German first disliked the American party for its sectarian 
character, he continues to remain unconformed because he does 
not like the people. He will not shake hands with the Methodists or 
slap backs with the Odd Fellows in the party much more heartily 


* Cf. Troeltsch, Ges. Schr., Il, 78. 
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than he did in his church or in the lodge. He thus carries into the 
party a non-partizan element. His objections to the social policies 
of the sectarians, and his idea that the party ought to be above the 
good and the bad of the interest principle, will make him lean 
toward the principle of the general delegation. His norm is bound 
to counterindicate a pure interest representation, one limited in 
terms of a commission from a corporate will. Thus his social non- 
partizanship will in the last analysis, in his choices of the man for 
public office, the character of the party, conditions the nature of 
party-bridging and class-reconciling function of his community 
ideal. 

It must become apparent that American democracy is being 
anointed from that quarter with a considerable drop of divine- 
rights oil. The Lutheran has withheld from the party what Luther 
could not grant the sect: the premise of an authoritative will. Since 
the sect is not constitutive of the whole church, neither is the party 
a truly authoritative principal in the state. In either case a corpo- 
ration as a public organ is referable in its function to an institutional 
overhead. That society itself is an agent and not a principal—that 
proposition, we have seen, is well nigh fundamental in our theology. 

Thus a calling concept which conditions the character of the 
public office, the character of the party, conditions the nature of 
the law itself. The Uberzeugung of the Lutheran, we must recall, 
is not a conviction which is the empirical result of a counting of 
witnesses, of votes. Its theological a priori (namely, the acknowl- 
edgment of an allegiance to a moral superior) makes obedience in 
the modern state itself here a religious and not a rational function 
in the empirical sense. In thus honoring their God in politics, the 
Germans may show no more respect to minorities; but of the will 
of majorities as such, they certainly think less. If they obey, it is 
not because the will of the majority to them is law. It is “for con- 
science’s sake” that they obey. For the sake of the conscience of 
other people; that is, in the last analysis, for the sake of the public 
peace, they will even yield their Christian freedom and their Ger- 
man glass of beer.*? So thoroughly has the alleged individualism of 


" Neb., 18094, 54, 63.4; Lehre und Wehre, IV, 364; Theol., III, 285; Can., 1900, 
36, 47; Lehre und Wehre, IV, 13; Minn., 1909. 
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the Lutheran been domesticated in his American parish to the ip- 
herent interest of an institutional order. 

If we may draw our last conclusions from the principle of 
superpersonality hovering over his Gemeinschaft, we may say that 
sovereignty here does not abide with the omnes: the group does not 
make law, it obeys it. Thus the principle of popular sovereignty is 
here only one more case of ultra vires.’* In extreme cases, the 
Lutheran submits with Paul to them who have the power; but it is 
always for the sake of a transcendent sovereign that he obeys. 

Nor has the will of that sovereign become positive for the 
Lutheran where it is positive for the sectarians: neither the moral 
code nor the Ten Commandments are his public law norms. Those 
norms the Lutheran finds in his conception of natural law. The 
logic of that law he identifies occasionally with “common sense” 
but rarely with that of the others. For his natural law is quite dif- 
ferent from the natural law of the eighteenth century. That law, 
the theory of natural rights derived from the natural law of ration- 
alism, finds favor in his eyes only in respect to the separation of 
church and state, in which respect the Lutheran may be called the 
“last of the Jeffersonians.” He is a belated Jeffersonian in his in- 
sistence that the state be governed by natural reason, and he agrees 
with Luther and presumably with Jefferson in his suspicion that 
some pagans have made a better job of it than some Christians. 
This prejudice against the notion that the state should be governed 
according to Christian principles is of course due to our old theo- 
logical conflict with the political christianity of the sectarians; it is 
also due to the fear of the alleged political ambitions of popery. 
Thus if the Lutheran will not let “the others” use the state to make 
the wrong kind of Christians, neither will he have the state become 
the “right” kind. “There can be no Christian state.””** 

The proposition that the state is at once a divine institution 
and yet not a Christian affair is easily accounted for if we remem- 

* That principle is a corollary of the sectarian pattern of submission. The de- 
cisive thing is the relationship of the group will to the group superior. 

* Kas., 1889. This theory has vital significance to the Lutheran in connection 
with the school question. He agrees with the sectarian fundamentalists that the pub- 


lic schools are quite ungodly; but being in a minority, he will not have them re- 
formed in accordance with the sectarian synthesis. 
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ber its organic law in Lutherdom. It is by no means that of rational- 
ism. The Lutheran Obrigkeitsstaat does not reflect the mellow light 
which the philosophers saw from Monticello or Geneva, the antique 
stoic faith blended with the nature-pietism of the country squire. 
Its law is not based on the notion that nature has the goodness to 
obey its own law. The Lutheran Obdrigkeitsstaat rests on the faith 
in the statecraft of an earlier age: that of the Cameralists and of 
Machiavelli. Its law is the irrational law of nature in the state of 
sin. Thus the natural law of the Lutherans, for all its resemblance 
in name, has much less in common with the Jeffersonian laissez 
faire than with modern “efficiency.” Such efficiency, if it only has 
“the power,” the Lutherans will “honor and obey.” Here, for once, 
the Lutheran is a believer in practical politics, in a general welfare 
concept which is purely pragmatic in the sense that it is not refer- 
able to any religious criteria. Neither is it referable to any corpo- 
rate will; the Lutheran actually has no social criteria of lawfulness 
or social right, for who is he to judge where the institution of the 
Obrigkeit has been decreed from “on high.’’** 

The state then is autonomous in its own right. It is a law-group 
organization in the limited sense in which the Lutheran parish is 
one: limited by the will of the sovereign who has designed it, as His 
institutional organ. It is so limited in the sense that it is one of the 
three institutional orders and that as such it abuts on the church 
and the family. But since it is the complement of the Lehrstand, 
of society gua church, which knows no coercion, it is that very 
thing; its name is force, its symbol is the sword, it is die Polizei. 

Thus the extreme spiritualization of the corpus concept, the 
objectivation of “grace,” has led here to an extreme naturalization 
in an objective social! order: man makes neither of them. The 
Lutheran who has accepted grace from on high as the constitutive 
principle of his corpus qua church, also accepts from on high an 
institutionalized force in society. Where he has accepted the grace 
of God, he now accepts the wrath of God. If it is still true that in 

“For a Lutheran criticism of the rationalist theory of natural rights, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, etc., cf. Lehre und Wehre, IX (1863), 1-2; Lutheraner, 


XXI, 182; Lehre und Wehre, XII, 297; Ill., 1901; Iowa, 1897; Lehre und Wehre, X, 
265; ibid., XLII, 1909. 
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America government rests on the consent of the governed, this js 
the measure, the meaning, of the Lutheran consent. 

There is no need here of sketching a seventeenth-century theo- 
ry of the state.” 

The gradients, the lines of resistance of the Lutheran accom- 
modation cannot be indicated without a reference to early experi- 
ences in American conflicts in which our organism was sensitized, 
in which our citizen learned where to look for trouble.*® This is 
hardly worth while in view of the fact that the theory of submission 
has come to mean here the complacency of a vote which usually 
leaves the initiative to other groups. The contingency of the politi- 
cal consensus which it entails might be illustrated by a considera- 
tion of our pattern as a variant of the Puritan pattern and in terms 
of the well-known directives of the latter.’’ We observe that the 


* The interest lies in the connection in which it ingests itself into the literature 
of the Synodalberichte: its relation to concrete political conflict situations in Ameri- 
ca. For the origin of this theory see Holl., Ges. Aufs., I, 269, 284, 298-09; Meinecke, 
Hist. Zeitschr., CX XI, 22; Kern, “Recht und Verfassung,” Hist. Ztschr., CXX 1-70; 
Gierke, “Church and State ‘ein selbstaendiges Nebeneinander,’” Gen. Recht, III, 
534. The basis for submission in America: Gen. 1:28, 9:1-7; Luke 16:8; Kas, 
1889; Mitt., 1901. Limitations to submission: Acts 5:17-21. Cf. Mitt., 1901, pp. 
39-45, for a criticism of American Christian social polity. Hence the manifest des- 
tiny of the Lutheran church in America: to preserve the separation of church and 
state; see Mich., 1924, 4, 69. Theory of limitations in concrete cases: Minn., 1909, 
Schulblatt Index under “Liberty”; also VII, 96, 124; IX, 121. In case of Bennett 
and Edwards bills, see Schulblatt, XXTV, 232-37; X XVII, 115-26, 188. Against the 
Verstaatlichung der Kirche see Kas., 1889. Lehre und Wehre, XXI, 67. See Walther, 
Briefe, II, 188, 192. (Shall the church accept financial support from the state for its 
schools? and attitude toward the Bible in the public schools.) For the “ethics of the 
sword” as rationalized by the church in terms of specific relationships, see also Wisc., 
1891; Ill., 1901; S. W. Minnesota Pastors Conference Resolutions, October 8, 1919; 
also 27th Syn. Conf., 1920; also Theol. Quartalschrift, XVI, 283-35 (1920-21, pp. 
58, 181, 190-91, 195), XVIII, 270. Mich., 1909, p. 24: the nature of the government, 
(good, bad or indifferent) is irrelevant to civic obedience. Public law is based on 
natural reason, and neither gospel word nor moral law is normative. See Theol. 
Quarterly, III, 434. For Christian attitudes toward war, peace conferences, leagues 
of nations, and related questions, see Mich., 1909, p. 39. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1921, 
passim. 

* Such are the Abolition controversy. See Walther, Briefe; The Conflict over 
the Parochial Schools; the Controversy within the German Group over Socialism, 
et al. 

* Cf. Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law, chap. ii, also Hatschek, 
“Das Polizeirecht,” in Archiv fiir Sozialwiss, XXXI, 82 ff. 
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Puritan theory of a willing covenant of conscious faith abuts here 
on the concept of a supranatural corpus and on a medieval social 
synthesis. Thus the modern individualistic notion that all legal 
consequences depend upon some exertion of the will abuts here on 
the older notions of status and relationship; law will be here a 
little more than law and a little less than law in the sense of its 
meaning elsewhere. It will have less of the element of an ethical 
norm and more of the element of force behind it, if only for the 
fact that there is no tendency here to misuse it for “instruction.”’ 
The Lutheran logic points a line of least resistance in the direction 
of social control rather than individual self-assertion: its compla- 
cent traditionalism would seem to entail an expansion of the police 
power almost as inevitably in the twentieth century and in America 
as it did in the seventeenth in Germany. That the retributive theo- 
ry, the theory of nuisance and conspiracy, as shaped by the Puritan 
have found a new champion should cheer those who are weeping 
over his demise. Those theories will die only with the German lan- 
guage itself in this quarter. For as an organ of the sense of social 
justice that language may be rusty, but that very rust is gore. It is 
the blood of the people of 1525. The children of Americans may 
yet get an after-taste of the sour grapes which some German fathers 
ate so early in the season. After the Puritan frying pan there may 
be a Lutheran fire. For in matters of executive or judicial discre- 
tion, the group either revels in abstract justice, in a distance justice 
which has been known to be blind, or it views the magistrate as an 
umpire in a primary situation and would have him apply principles 
of equity which might please neither party. At all events, the police 
power, as the present writer sees it, need fear from this quarter no 
jealousy of its executive discretion. A discretion which fundamen- 
talism has here denied to the Christian (except in “unessentials”’) , 
it has left as the eminent domain, the natural right, of the magis- 
trate. It is the virtue of his natural reason. Thus even the self- 
limitation of this particular fundamentalism, the fact that it does 
not bother the magistrate with the Decalogue, that it does not em- 
barrass him with any positive law of God, may not be altogether a 
“saving grace.” 
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THE REAL REVOLUTION IN ITALY 
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ABSTRACT 


The course of revolution in Italy illustrates the fact that political upheavals 
may be but overt manifestations of underlying social changes. Sentimental and 
habitual support for the agrarian and industrial as well as the political structures of 
the Italian social organization has been undermined. The disorganization appeared 
first a half-century ago as a general discontent, apparently undirected and unreason- 
ing. Later it was articulated and expressed itself in various types of crowd activity, 
finally emerging in several mass movements. At the time of the opening of the 
World War drastic changes seemed imminent. The war and the rise of Fascism have 
temporarily aborted the concerted movement and delayed the changes. 


Revolution, using the term in its everyday meaning to include 
all sorts of sudden political changes, is today a world-phenomenon. 
It features both continents, and nations of the Orient as well as of 
the Occident are involved in revolutions of varying extent and in- 
tensity. In Spain, in Portugal, in Nicaragua, and in China political 
explosions are almost daily occurrences, and what groups will be 
in control from one morning to the next is a matter of conjecture. 
Other nations have but recently experienced similar chaotic polit- 
ical life, notably Russia, Ireland, Mexico, and Italy, and there are 
ominous simmerings and smolderings elsewhere among the powers. 

None has been more dramatic than Mussolini’s recent coup 
d’ état, and none has received more attention at the hands of the 
world’s reading public. The “Fascist Revolution,” as it is usually 
called, was spectacular, and its startling suddenness attracted 
world-wide attention. In a momentous week the Itaiian nation 
sprang to a position of prominence in the eyes of the world that it 
had not occupied since the days of Julius Caesar. 

This Italian experience appears to illustrate well the fact that 
such political disturbances are frequently but overt aspects of more 
significant underlying social changes. Beneath the fiasco of parlia- 
mentary government in Italy deeper and more far-reaching reor- 
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ganizations seem to be taking place. Old attitudes supporting time- 
worn institutions are giving way to new ones demanding a much 
modified social order. The political organization is but one phase 
of which the sentimental support has been undermined. Italy’s eco- 
nomic structure, including her agricultural and industrial systems, 
has been found more at fault. In no modern movement has the 
influence of economic maladjustment played a more important part 
than in that which is in process in Italy. 

In other words, there is evidence that a real revolution in atti- 
tudes toward the basic social structure of the nation has been tak- 
ing place during the last century, that changes much more extensive 
than any mere political reversal have been brewing since the early 
eighteen hundreds. The war and the post-war excitement have for 
the moment obscured these trends, and the present intense nation- 
alism may permanently abort them. However, in the interests of 
speculation and prediction as to the courses such inclinations may 
take some time in the future, it is worth while to trace their devel- 
opment thus far. 

Dissatisfaction and unrest have been features of Italian life 
throughout the entire nineteenth century, and in the latter half of 
that period the feeling has been becoming acute. Criticisms of va- 
rious parts of the social structure have been particularly bitter 
since the early sixties of the last century. 

The discontent which was felt previous to that time is difficult 
to describe for the reason that it was predominantly inarticulate, 
voiceless. Its indications are seen largely in the facts of population 
movement, emigration particularly, and the rapidity with which 
criticisms of the social order were accepted and supported later on. 
Had there not been a widespread dissatisfaction with the organiza- 
tion which was, fault-finding and suggestions for changing it would 
have had no such immediate and enthusiastic espousal as they later 
did at the hands of the Italian people. 

For more than a hundred years Italians have been making 
valiant attempts to get away from the misery of life on the penin- 
sula by leaving the country. Their emigration has assumed spec- 
tacular proportions. Italy is today a nation of thirty millions with 
six millions of its nationals living in other lands. More than four 
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million Italians came to the United States in the century from 1821 
to 1922. The average yearly influx into this country for the period 
exceeds forty-three thousand. In addition to the masses coming to 
the United States, there has been a large movement to South Amer- 
ica. Brazil has been the particularly favored haven there. 

Many Italians have migrated to other European countries. Be- 
cause such transfers are relatively simple, records of the numbers 
who have moved are inadequate, but it appears that almost as 
many have sought relief elsewhere as have come to the Americas. 
Another evidence of the vastness of this movement away from Italy 
may be seen in the fact that the emigrants, anxious to alleviate for 
their relatives the conditions from which they have escaped, have 
been sending to such families an average of 500,000,000 lire annu- 
ally, an amount, as someone has pointed out, more than sufficient 
to balance the deficiency of exports as checked against Italian im- 
ports. 

During the latter half of the century of discontent this move- 
ment has been accelerated. Its total in 1880 was less than one hun- 
dred thousand. By rg1o it was six times that large, and in 1913 it 
was approximately nine hundred thousand. Of this group, 64 per 
cent came to the United States. We had more immigrants from 
Italy than from France, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, and Portugal 
combined. There were four times as many from Italy as from Rus- 
sia, and three times as many as from Germany. As to emigration 
to other nations, it is conservatively estimated that there have been 
from 150,000—250,000 emigrants annually to France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. As late as 1921 there were more than 
sixty thousand emigrants to other European countries, and three 
times that many to transoceanic nations. Inasmuch as we shall be 
interested in the factors precipitating this wholesale exodus from 
Italy, it may be noted that the vocational and territorial distribu- 
tion of the departing in 1914 was as follows: northern Italy, pre- 
dominantly industrial, contributed 299,079; central Italy, 160,615; 
and southern Italy, the agricultural section, 512,906. The migra- 
tion of that year involved 32 per cent agricultural laborers, 30 per 
cent unskilled labor, 12 per cent mason and bricklayers, 13 per cent 
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skilled workmen, and 13 per cent commercial and liberal profes- 
sions. 

Poverty and illiteracy were widespread. Agricultural Italy rep- 
resented no other system so much as serfdom. Industrial workers, 
though not slaves, were grossly underpaid. The illiteracy of all 
classes exceeded that of most other European citizenry. Southern 
Italy is more illiterate than Spain. Taking the country as a whole, 
about 37 per cent of the people are unable to read or write, a pro- 
portion exceeded in Europe by only three other great nations: Rus- 
sia, Spain, and Greece. At the end of the nineteenth century there 
were 7,500,000 Italians who could neither read nor write. 

Explanation of this condition, as well as the rapid movement 
away from it, appears, as has been said, primarily to involve the 
economic system of the country, including in that category the 
agrarian and industrial organizations. Both the latter were be- 
coming highly unsatisfactory as the last century progressed, and 
resulting disaffection was in turn related to the political life and 
complicated by the religious situation. Al). in all, therefore, the 
maladjustment was a complex one, but its fundamental aspects were 
predominately concerned with the economic life of the nation, and 
subsequent discontent and friction may be traced directly to the 
bitterness of the struggle for existence in a nation which was con- 
tinually overpopulated. 

The agrarian system reflected the cheapness of human life in 
Italy. It is and has been for centuries an example of absentee own- 
ership in its most oppressive form. The agricultural lands were di- 
vided into large estates, owned by wealthy landlords, who lived 
abroad and “farmed out” the renting of their lands with but one 
consideration, that of maximum returns. One-sixth of all the culti- 
vable land of the Sicilies was owned by 173 of its 4,000,000 people. 
The peasants frequently had to pay three or four re-renters besides 
the landlord. Guards were stationed about to prevent the impov- 
erished workers from eating the seed before it was sown. 

The farm population of Italy, under this system, has been a 
mass of ignorant, poverty-stricken slaves. While not legally at- 
tached to the land, they were generally too poor to leave it. Land- 
owning agricultural workers, characteristic of the rural districts of 
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other European nations, were the exception rather than the rule. 
In France, with a population only slightly greater than that of 
Italy, there were more than ten million such proprietors. Italy had 
less than one million. A great measure of Italian discontent has 
come out of this exploitation. In addition, however, there is the 
fact that the industrial leaders, dominating the recent political life 
of the nation, have consistently advantaged North Italy at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural south. 

Italy began the great change from the handicrafts to the fac- 
tory system later than the other countries of Western Europe, and 
industrial maladjustment centers largely about that delayed change. 
Just as England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
other European nations slightly later, found themselves embroiled 
in the difficulties of making adjustments to this new element in 
their social organizations, so Italy, fifty or seventy-five years after 
most of these nations had faced the problem, was forced to meet it. 
It was the old question of regulating shrewd, powerful industrial 
managers, preventing exploitation of ignorant, unorganized work- 
ers. It was the development of industrial capitalism that formed 
the basis of the struggle, and the exploitation of the industrial pro- 
letariat that caused much of Italy’s misery and bitterness. 

These factors determined and were in turn reflected in the po- 
litical organization of the nation. Metternich had described Italy 
as a “geographical expression,” and until 1861 it was little more 
than that. Austria controlled the greater part of the country, and 
political expression was stifled. After the proclamation of the king- 
dom in 1861 and the annexation of Venetia in 1866 and of Rome in 
1870, the situation was but little improved. Government could in 
no sense be said to represent the Italian people. The wealthy land- 
owners and young industrialists saw to it that such heavy property 
qualifications were required for voting that the great masses of 
both industrial and agrarian workers were effectively excluded 
from the franchise. Further, the executive was almost constantly 
under their control, and the chamber of deputies was usually a tool 
in his hands. Italy was never popularly governed through the dem- 
ocratic institutions granted in 1860, and there were three practical 
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dictatorships: those of Depretis, Crespi, and Giolitti, the latter 
lasting twelve years. 

Heavy taxation added to the misery of the helpless masses. A 
large army, navy, and public debt were excuses for such a bleed- 
ing process, but as a matter of fact the income was distributed 
among the almost limitless inclusions of the government pay-roll. 
The Italian political organization rapidly assumed the character- 
istics of a tremendous bureaucracy in which no one could be found 
to assume responsibility for anything, and salaries stripped the 
treasury. Some conception of the extent to which this situation had 
progressed toward the end of the century may be seen in the fact 
that so small a nation had more than 500,000 government employ- 
ees. “Thirty million men, governed by thirty persons for the bene- 
fit of three hundred thousand families” is the way Ferrero de- 
scribes Italian political life. 

Economic maladjustment, reflected in the governmental organ- 
ization of the country, was further complicated by the disaffection 
of the church, which had instructed its members to refrain from 
participation in politics after 1870 and which is charged with hav- 
ing desired a return of something similar to the old Holy Roman 
Empire. If the latter aspiration was real—and it seems impossible 
either to prove or disprove it conclusively—it must have made the 
situation more unsatisfactory. 

As these maladjustments persisted, the Italian people became 
increasingly critical of their social organization, and toward the 
close of the nineteenth century their dissatisfaction took more ar- 
ticulate form. There were philosophical criticisms of the estab- 
lished order, and the masses sought cures for their disaffections in 
various social panaceas, such as socialism, communism, and syn- 
dicalism. 

Predominant in the earlier philosophy was the note of fatalism. 
Things were predetermined; effort was therefore helpless and use- 
less. Among the later writers the mood changes. Violatti and Cal- 
deroni reflected pragmatism, secured from William James. Papini 
preached a doctrine of the sacred potentiality of the human will to 
disregard all socially constructed barriers in changing the material 
aspects of life. Gentile, Pantaleoni, Brunetti, and Rensi followed 
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Croce in the theory that superior force is right, that the test of 
rightness is ability to dominate. Such philosophical positions rep- 
resent an excellent basis for the use of force in social change, and 
they spread downward from the intellectual classes into the masses, 

This contagion of ideas may be seen more concretely in a par- 
ticular instance, that of socialism. The doctrine was introduced to 
Italy by a small group of the intelligentsia in 1870, whence it spread 
first to the bourgeoisie, who formed the dominating element in the 
movement up to the time of the World War, and thence to the in- 
dustrial proletariat, later involving the rural workers as well. 

Within a few years it had enlisted sufficient support to secure 
governmental recognition, and in 1894 Premier Crespi considered 
the agitation serious enough to attempt to suppress it. The social- 
ists co-operated with the middle-class democrats, however, and 
successfully resisted his efforts. The revolutionary aspects of the 
movement, inspired by the philosophical doctrines before noted, 
were much more prominent than in other European countries. So- 
cialism was alive in Italy. It produced two prime ministers in a 
single decade. The acceptance of the Marxian panacea was more 
widespread in Italy than in any other nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of France. 

Closely allied to socialism, as far as objectives are concerned, 
was the trades-union movement. Although the unions never ex- 
erted great control over the national government, they did direct 
affairs in such industrial centers as Turin, Genoa, Bologna, and 
Milan. Co-operative associations were similarly popular and were 
organized to carry on all sorts of businesses. The co-operative sea- 
men’s association, for instance, owned and operated numerous ves- 
sels. All these organizations aimed at improving the living condi- 
tions of the working classes. 

Italy lent an attentive ear to the promises of another panacea, 
syndicalism, and the Italian labor movement was largely directed 
by the exponents of the syndicalist doctrine. Under the leadership 
of Fellontier and Sorel these theories were infused into and identi- 
fied with the pre-war socialist program at the same time that they 
were advocated by a smaller group who called themselves anarch- 


ists. 
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The rural districts participated in these activities and in addi- 
tion developed others. The co-operative movement was seized upon 
as the solution of many agricultural problems. People’s banks were 
established as early as 1865, and the rural banks which later or- 
ganized an extensive system of rural credits began in 1883. In the 
same year co-operative agricultural labor associations were formed, 
and three years later the first of the renters’ organizations began. 
By 1920 there were some seven thousand of these associations scat- 
tered throughout Italy. Directly after the war this agrarian move- 
ment culminated in the rise of the peasant leagues, whose member- 
ship included practically all Italian agricultural workers. 

Political agitation, directed toward improving some of the ob- 
jectionable features of Italian government, was too closely allied 
to the economic and industrial unrest to be described as a separate 
phenomenon. As long as Italy was subject to a foreign power, po- 
litical discontent took the form of nationalistic expression. There 
was the Young Italy society, founded in 1831 by Giuseppe Maz- 
zini to keep alive the ideal of political unity. There was also the 
Carbonari, a secret society with an identical objective. Later on, 
after Italy had become an independent nation, the political dis- 
tress voiced its feeling in socialistic, communistic, and anarchistic 
activity. The socialist group grew rapidly. In 1895 it polled 35,000 
votes and elected twelve members of the chamber. In 1913 there 
were practically a million socialist votes and seventy-nine deputies 
elected. Socialism was accepted by a larger portion of the afiKcul- 
tural population of Italy than was the case in any other country. 

Population pressure demanded political attention and was un- 
doubtedly responsible in large measure for the program of Medi- 
terranean conquest in 1911 and 1912. The seizure of Tripoli and 
adjacent territory gave Italy a colony four times as large as the 
mother-country, with a native population of less than a million. 

The Catholic-Popular party is the expression of religious dis- 
satisfaction. It is also, however, the expression of a great deal of 
economic discontent. It has interested itself in all the problems of 
the working classes, and through its young men’s societies and 
other such activities has played a strikingly different réle from that 
illustrated by the Catholic group in the Mexican situation. It was 
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not considered a significant political element, even after the papal 
decree permitting Catholic participation in politics, until it became. 
in 1919, the center party in the chamber with a tremendous fol- 
lowing. 

Such were the directions Italian sentiment and feeling had been 
taking up to the time of the World War. That event threw the 
whole social organization into a turmoil, and post-war disillusion- 
ments increased the chaos. Italy became a hodge-podge of mobs. 
Government was by crowds. At times the old dissatisfactions crept 
into the limelight as one or another of the ambitious groups prom- 
ised relief, but changes were so rapid and so quickly undone that 
little if any permanent reform was affected. 

A simple statement of some of the more striking events and 
characteristics of this period must suffice here. Our purpose is but 
to trace the development of those tendencies we have already not- 
ed. In general, it may be said that there were two phases. The first 
is that of socialistic and communistic predominance, led by the in- 
dustrial proletariat with the agricultural workers close behind. The 
second involves the rise of an overshadowing nationalism and the 
fascist coup. 

Crowd control really began as early as May, 1915, when mobs 
surrounded the Piazza shouting, ‘““Down with Giolitti.” The war, 
however, gave the government the upper hand, and it was not until 
1919 that disorganization became general throughout the country. 
By that time almost everyone was looking for, and talking of, the 
coming revolution. In the spring there were numerous demonstra- 
tions by crowds in Rome, and, as Ferrero puts it, “Nitti had to 
form his ministry amid uproar and riot and cavalry charges.” By 
July communists and ex-soldiers were rioting in various parts of 
the nation, and the government seemed powerless to restrain them. 
The people gave every indication of their readiness to support so- 
cialist and communist plans for setting up soviets throughout the 
country. The south alone opposed the movement. In November 
D’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume precipitated an international 
crisis, and the government stalled for time. Feeling continued to 
militate against parliament, and in May, 1920, red flags were un- 
furled all over the nation. Giolitti had followed Nitti as premier, 
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and was in turn followed by Bonomi in 1921. In the early part of 
that year the communists broke with the socialists, the latter re- 
maining in control of the uncompromising element in the party. 
Bonomi was attacked by socialists, communists, and fascists, but 
all the parties to the struggle were sufficiently exhausted to agree 
to a compact by which all violence should cease. The agreement 
was signed August 3, 1921. Thus ended the first phase. 

Disorganization was as complete as one can imagine. Under 

Giolitti the tenants had refused to pay rent, and vast crowds of 
them had invaded and seized the large estates. The autumn had 
seen the metal workers’ strike and seizure of plants, while the gov- 
ernment engaged in diplomatic relationships with the rioters as 
with another power. Socialists, syndicalists, popularists, and to a 
minor degree, the trades unions, had occupied places of prominence 
on the stage. Immediately after the war there were enormous in- 
fluxes into the ranks of socialism. It became revolutionary in its 
viewpoint, inspired by the Russian example, and was closely allied 
with communism and sovietism. Shortly thereafter syndicalism 
gained considerable prestige when it engineered the occupation of 
factories and stores. In the crisis of January and February, 1920, 
the popularists came to the front. Under the leadership of Don 
Luigi Sturzo they secured a hundred seats in the chamber and 
formed the center and only stable element. There was just the 
proper admixture of religion with its program of improvement in 
living conditions for the workers to enlist the support of all the re- 
actionaries against the extremes of Russian communism. Many of 
the returned soldiers joined the trades-union movement. It pro- 
posed political control through local organizations not unlike sov- 
iets, and it was sufficiently strong that Pareto, in 1920, expressed 
the opinion that the trades unions would emerge from the situation 
in control of the nation. 

Fascism appeared in the midst of this pandemonium. It is usu- 
ally traced to the war-time alliance of syndicalists and nationalists. 
The fascists had their first meeting in March, 1919. In the elections 
of that fall the Milan electorate cast several votes for Mussolini. 
In September a number of young nationalist enthusiasts went over 
to Fiume to retain it after the D’Annunzian coup. The activities of 
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the fascisti really began a year later when the occupation of fac. 
tories and shops was under way. Another year, and the gangs 
which had appeared without central leadership organized the Fas- 
cist party, and in October, 1922, the march on Rome began. That 
ended, as the world knows, in the establishment of the dictatorship, 
On October 29 the King appointed Mussolini premier. 

The peculiar characteristics of crowd behavior all manifested 
themselves. There were the momentary shifts of attention and 
changes of leadership. Slogans, myths, shibboleths, and catch- 
words circulated wildly. Symbolism, almost mystical at times, 
characterized the adherents of all the parties. Utopias were looked 
for around every corner, at the hands of every popular leader. Vio- 
lence was the order of the day. 

It should not be inferred that the dictatorship ended this pe- 
riod. It continues still. Its characteristics have, in many cases, 
been more pronounced since Mussolini assumed control. The fas- 
cisti are a crowd or a group of them, and their behavior is appro- 
priate to that type of organization. 

There have been certain gains made in the struggle. Universal 
suffrage was adopted in 1912. Giolitti forced war profiteers to 
make up some of their thefts, and he eased the overstrained treas- 
ury by his elimination of the bread subsidy. Bonomi reduced 
strikes and gave some relief to workers during his premiership by 
liquidating governmental war organizations and abolishing the ship 
subsidy. Decrees in September and December, 1919, worked in fa- 
vor of the peasants by providing commissions for rent fixing and 
arranging funds for the development of scientific agriculture. Sev- 
eral of these advantages were lost, however, when fascism seized 
control. On the other hand, fascism cut the governmental pay-roll 
by eliminating many positions. More than fifty thousand workers 
were discharged from the railroads alone, and their wage bill was 
cut 56,000,000 lire. Fascism further reduced agricultural strikes 
and unemployment. It promises many additional reforms, includ- 
ing changes in penal, civil, and maritime codes. 

However, many glaring deficiencies remain. Old habits of con- 
trol, traditional positions of property, prestige, and leadership have 
not disappeared. In fact many of them are exaggerated in the pres- 
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ent situation. Fascism’s enthusiastic espousal of the laissez faire 
doctrine reflects itself in the agrarian and industrial arrangements. 
Landowners have, if possible, a freer hand than of old. Absentee- 
ism is justified, if not approved. The fascists hold that large farms 
may be the most efficient, and social or moral values are second to 
those of production. There has been a continual emigration from 
the rural districts since Mussolini took charge, indicating continued 
dissatisfaction. Destruction of the farm co-operatives has made 
agricultural labor as impotent as a group of serfs. 

Industry remains in the hands of the large industrialists. Fas- 
cism has removed, by its terrorism, the danger of strikes, and in- 
dustrial profits showed an increase immediately after the present 
administration took charge. Wages decreased, while hours and the 
cost of living went the other way. Despite the inflation, amounts in 
savings banks decreased from 6,000,000,000 lire in 1920 to 4,000,- 
000,000 in 1921. There seems little reason to doubt that big busi- 
ness exerts greater control in Italy than before. 

These agricultural and industrial conditions are matched by 
the political situation. The present government is obviously not 
representative in any sense of the word. The people are the vic- 
tims rather than the masters. Taxation on articles of common con- 
sumption, such as sugar and coffee, has been increased. The tax on 
wine and on luxuries has been abolished, although the price of the 
former has not changed. Though the finances of the country have 
been aided from without and by some cuts in expenditures, they are 
still precarious, and the accounts are mystifying. The army, sup- 
posed to become a secondary interest when the militia was created, 
has been increased from 180,000 to 250,000, and is now, as Sig. Tu- 
rati boasted in February, 1927, probably the second largest in the 
world, ready for mobilization in twenty-four hours. The ban on 
emigration to America has done much to add to the misery of the 
poor and little to relieve the population pressure. Elections are 
farcical, with beatings and terrorizings characteristic. People re- 
fuse to vote, although they have been frequently forced to do so, 
and ballot boxes are stuffed. Officials of various cities have been 
forced to resign. Criticism of the present order and expressions of 
a desire for change are not only frowned upon; they are effectively 
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prevented, the government even going to the extent of hiriag mur. 
ders of obstreperous persons. It is said that every tenth man in 
Italy is a spy. Castor oil, beatings, arbitrary imprisonments, tear. 
ing out beards, and public thrashings are usual means of dealing 
with opposition, while the press is carefully watched. Dozens oj 
newspapers have been suppressed, many of them having their 
plants destroyed, while every meeting or association exists only by 
government permission and under fascist supervision. The Zani- 
boni plot against Mussolini’s life gave the government an excuse to 
suppress Free Masonry, and other organizations have been similar- 
ly treated. 

Education enjoys meticulous supervision. A new history, glori- 
fying Italy’s past and its leaders and canonizing Mussolini at the 
same time that it sanctifies the fascist doctrines, is now compulsory. 
The latest move toward completely centralized control, announced 
in March, 1927, took away from the Italian colonies the moderate 
local autonomy they had exercised. As Caesare Rossi, formerly an 
extoller of fascism, has recently declared, “Fascism has become, in 
truth, an entirely conservative and reactionary movement.” 


The basic maladjustments out of which discontent grew are 
still present. Agrarian, industrial, and political systems fail to 
meet the needs of the people. It is out of such situations that revo- 
lutions come. One was well under way before the war. The pres- 
ent situation may retard and obscure it, but fascism gives few in- 
dications of understanding the situation or removing the causes of 
dissatisfaction. 
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THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 


ABSTRACT 


Most of the studies of the city-manager plan in operation have given a favor- 
able verdict. The St. Joseph (Missouri) study in 1925, the Sacramento (California) 
study in 1920, Louis P. Head’s study in 1927, and Professor Leonard D. White's 
study in 1926 are some of the major inquiries conducted. Dayton, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati show ample evidence of success of the plan and a favorable public opin- 
ion. In Kansas City the plan is still on trial. Most of the traditional objections to 
the plan, including the claim that it is undemocratic, are without substantial founda- 
tion. The increasing continuity of service and level of salaries are gratifying indices 
of the fact that the professional city manager is coming into his own. 


No other plan of city government has been subjected to such 
an extended and intensive investigation as the city- or commission- 
manager form. Cities operated under this form, whether estab- 
lished by charter or ordinance, have been studied by its partisans 
and its opponents, by business men and students, by newspaper 
men and professors. Unquestionably the great preponderance of 
the reports have been favorable. 

In 1925 St. Joseph (Missouri) conducted an extensive ques- 
tionnaire, addressing bankers, physicians, business and profession- 
al men, chamber of commerce executives, clergymen, club women, 
library executives, manufacturers, newspaper editors, railroad ex- 
ecutives, realtors, retailers, union labor leaders, warehousemen, 
forwarders, and wholesalers. Nine different questions were sub- 
mitted to the people addressed. The committee figured the replies 
on a percentage basis and found that 86 per cent of all the inquiries 
were answered favorably to the plan. The replies were thus sum- 
marized: 

1. In your opinion is the city-manager plan of government giv- 
ing your citizens more efficient service than they received under the 
old plan? Three hundred and nineteen answered this question; 310 
replied in favor of the city-manager plan; 7 voted no; and 2 were 
non-committal. 
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2. Is this service performed more economically than previous. 
ly? Of 319 answers, 268 stated that the service was more econoni- 
cally performed than previously; 27 said no and 24 were non-com- 
mittal. 

3. Do politics and favoritism flourish under the plan? Of 206 
answers, 249 replied no; 44 answered yes; and 26 were non-com- 
mittal. 

4. Is the city manager a “despot” or an “autocrat” dealing 
with your citizens? Of 318 replies, 272 reported no; 21 said yes; 
25 were non-committal. 

5. Are your citizens more interested in, and do they know more 
about the administration of your city than they did under the old 
plan? Of 319 answers, 264 said the citizens were more interested; 
33 said no; 25 were non-committal. 

6. Do your citizens have more confidence in the present plan 
of administration than they did in the old? Of 319 replies, 292 said 
yes; 13 said no; and 14 were non-committal. 

7. Has the city-manager plan stimulated the building of public 
improvements? Of 316 replies, 274 said yes; 15 said no; and 30 
were non-committal. 

8. Would the majority of the citizens of your city vote to aban- 
don the city-manager plan? Of 319 replies, 279 voted no; 21 yes; 
19 were non-committal. 

9. Has the quality of the personnel filling elected and ap- 
pointive offices improved since the advent of the city-manager 
plan? Of 283 replies, 242 said yes; 20 said no; and 21 were non- 
committal. 

In 1920 the Sacramento (California) Chamber of Commerce 
conducted a similar inquiry among the cities then operating under 
this form. Of course the number of cities was much smaller (there 
were then 177, of which 35 had a population in excess of 20,000), 
but as reported in Pacific Municipalities: 


It is a very significant fact that in letters of response there was a sweeping 
expression in favor of the plan. In not a single instance was it declared that the 
plan was a failure. On the contrary, as shown by the letters (that were repro- 
duced in full) there were many very enthusiastic endorsements. It is thus 
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shown that there is nothing wildly theoretical in the plan—ét actually works and 
it works to the advantage of all the citizens. This, after all, is the greatest es- 
sential of good government. 


It is interesting to note in connection with this inquiry that 
other letters were sent to cities having the commission form of gov- 
ernment, such as Sacramento then had; and a large majority of the 
answers voiced dissatisfaction and complaint, a number stating 
that there was strong sentiment for the city-manager form. Indeed, 
it may be recorded in passing that many of the commission-gov- 
erned cities have evolved into commission-manager cities. 

In the spring of 1927 Louis P. Head, of the Dallas News staff, 
personally visited all the larger and practically all the typical city- 
manager cities of the United States and all those in Texas, some 24 
innumber. Concerning these latter, Mr. Head said: 

That the city manager form of government is successful and efficient in 
Texas cities, both large and small, has been conclusively shown in reports from 
correspondents published during the last ten days. These reports corroborate 
the findings of the writer as to the value of business methods in government as 
exemplified in several of the country’s larger cities outside of Texas. But they 
do not constitute the only endorsement given to the city manager plan of ad- 
ministration, valuable and conclusive as they are in showing its advantages 
over any other form of municipal government. 


Additional testimony is available from other cities throughout 
the country. Like that already offered in this series of articles, this 
testimony comes almost altogether from business men, leaders in 
women’s organizations, and others not directly connected with the 
city government. For the most part, it is given by the chamber of 
commerce president, whose organizations in many cases fathered 
and fostered the city-manager system in their respective cities, by 
club women, and by leaders of organized labor. 

These expressions, covering every section of the United States, 
show that benefits of good business in government are not restrict- 
ed to any community or any section, but are to be found wherever 
the city-manager plan of control of administration has been made 
effective. 

In the spring of 1926 Professor Leonard D. White, of the Po- 
litical Science Department of the University of Chicago, was dele- 
gated by the University to make an objective study of the plan. He 
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put in five months, and traveled 10,000 miles, visiting 40 towns 
among the 360 municipalities which operate under this plan. In 
each he talked not only with the city manager and the friends of the 
plan, but with the opponents; with bankers, business men, labor 
leaders, editors. “I feel,” he said on his return, “as I come back, 
that I at least have a practical understanding, first of the way the 
plan is going, and, second, of the attitudes people are taking to- 
ward 

In the course of an address before the Chicago City Club Pro- 
fessor White said that Cleveland, which had then been operating 
under the plan for two years, has “experienced a notable success.” 
He said that the success of the plan depends not only upon the plan 
itself but on whether the city can find the right man for city man- 
ager. At Cleveland he found that when William R. Hopkins be- 
came city manager there was “an obvious change.” He cited as in- 
stances the complete absence of political figures in the corridors of 
the city hall, the placing of the police force on a plane of efficiency 
and integrity never before realized, and the fact that in putting 
through the new terminal-railway-station plan he insisted on re- 
placement as the basis of valuation for certain property, whereby 
the city received $1,200,000 instead of $600,000. He observed that 
the Cleveland city manager’s insistence on this was an illustration 
of “a universal trait of city managers—complete and undivided 
loyalty to the interests of the city.” 

There have been an abundance of articles on individual cities 
in the National Municipal Review, in the popular magazines, in 
monthlies of various kinds, as well as in the weeklies and dailies. 
In these as in the inquiries and investigations of various kinds, the 
preponderance of the testimony is strongly in favor of the plan. 
This comes from the casual as well as the trained observer; from 
the heretofore indifferent as well as the partisan. There is substan- 
tial unanimity in the reports from the cities of small and moderate 
size, and a large degree of unanimity as to the larger ones. 

In Dayton, Ohio, popularly known as the pioneer city-manager 
city, the success of the plan is generally recognized and admitted. 
In a carefully prepared report on The Council-Manager Plan, the 


* Professor White’s admirable study has since been published by the University 
of Chicago Press, under the title The City Manager. 
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Newark, New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce in December, 1925, 
referred at length to Dayton’s success, pointing out that its citizens 
had no reason to regret the step taken in 1912. 

Many striking improvements in city administration have been 
effected, such as the construction of a self-sustaining, modern gar- 
bage-reduction plant; the installation of a modern accounting sys- 
tem and a scientific budget; the creation of a centralized pur- 
chasing department operating a centralized store system; and the 
establishment of a crime-prevention bureau and a bureau of po- 
licewomen. 

When the manager form of government was adopted, much 
was expected of it; and certainly much has been accomplished. A 
quality of service not previously hoped for has been taken as a mat- 
ter of course. In 1922 the politicians made a special drive to over- 
throw the plan, but were rebuked by the citizens, as in the refer- 
endum election the charter was retained by a vote of 26,000 to 
17,000. In 1924 the city government of Dayton placed before the 
voters the question of bond issues for certain fundamental im- 
provements. The esteem which the voters had for the city govern- 
ment was shown by the united support given by the newspapers, by 
civic and semi-civic organizations and the chamber of commerce, 
and by the city employees themselves; and the bond issues were 
carried by decided majorities. It might truly be called a vote of 
confidence. 

In January, 1924, the Dayton Research Association published 
a list of accomplishments during ten years under the plan. Many 
other cities might adduce a similar record, but the important thing 
about this record is the way and the time within which it was ac- 
complished. It has all been done with an eye upon Dayton’s inter- 
ests and with practically no thought of politics. The list is worth 
reproducing: 


WHAT DAYTON, OHIO, HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN 10 YEARS UNDER 
THE MANAGER PLAN ' 


Reduced the cost of garbage collection from $2.60 to $1.60 a ton, and’ 
built a modern garbage reduction plant that is self-sustaining. 

Increased the water supply ten million gallons a day and is making com- 
prehensive plans for providing adequate supply for the future. 
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Placed the water works on a paying basis. 

Built two covered water reservoirs holding ten million gallons each, and 
one section reservoir of five million gallon capacity. 

Organized the Health Department on a modern basis, introducing a staff 
of five city physicians to serve the indigent sick in their homes and in clinics 
established by the city. 

Established a centralized public health nursing system by combining forces 
with private public health organizations and placing the whole under the super- 
vision of the Health Department. 

Established a complete food and dairy service; requires pasteurization of 
all milk sold in the city and medical examination of all food handlers. 

Reduced infant death rate from 124 per thousand to 67 per thousand. 

Moved the city workhouse to a hundred-acre farm. Erected a new work- 
house which is operated by modern correctional methods. 

Introduced a modern parole system for workhouse prisoners by which 
prisoners are permitted to work in factories at regular wages, their earnings 
being collected by the superintendent and applied to the care of their depend- 
ents. 

Operates a city-owned country club comprising 312 acres. It has two 
eighteen-hole golf courses, tennis courts, etc. The expenses for the upkeep of 
the park are met by the revenues from membership in the club and the opera- 
tion of the concessions. 

Established a free legal aid bureau with an attorney paid by the city. 

Works in connection with the Dayton Playgrounds and Garden Associa- 
tion in conducting public playgrounds. 

Extended and improved public recreation in Dayton. 

Established a crime prevention bureau and a bureau of policewomen. 

Motorized the entire fire department, established a fire prevention bureau. 
Insurance rates reduced 43%. 

Established a home for dependent girls. 

Installed a modern accounting system and a scientific budget. 

Established a sinking fund on an actuarial basis. 

Established a centralized purchasing department and operates a central- 
ized store system. 

Introduced a continuous audit of accounts by outside accountants. 

Reorganized the Finance Department, by which a better control of income 
and expenditure was established. 

Introduced garbage collection throughout the city. 

Introduced medical inspection in the public schools. 

Established a Civic Music League under whose aupices leading artists are 
heard at popular prices. 


So much has been accomplished, and so effectively, because 
this form of government makes for a continuity of administrative 
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policy. In the more than thirteen years’ history of the system there, 
Dayton has had but four managers. Each of the first three resigned 
to take other and more remunerative posts. The incumbent already 
in the city service, has been retained as manager since August 1, 
1921. 

There seems to be little question as to the effectiveness of the 
form for small cities. There is an abundance of testimony to this 
effect. The same general statement may be made with regard to 
cities of moderate size, like Dayton; but what about really large 
cities? Fortunately we have some substantial evidence on this 
point, for Ohio’s two large cities have adopted the system with ex- 
cellent initial results that seem likely to become permanent. 

Cleveland’s city-manager charter became effective on January 
1,1924. William R. Hopkins was chosen as city manager and has 
won a large measure of commendation and approval. He was se- 
lected by the council and is removable at any time, but members of 
the council commonly promise to retain Mr. Hopkins when they 
want to be re-elected. So much for his success. 

Mayor Marshall of Cleveland after discussing the progress 
that had been made said: 

All of these factors put together are the best indication that can be ob- 
tained of the approval by the public of Cleveland of the government they have 
enjoyed. Whether this approval is of the city manager form or of the city 
manager might be open to argument. The re-election of the great number of 
councilmen was no doubt not only an approval of their cooperation with the 


city manager and of their own efforts as councilmen, but the net result is with- 
out doubt a very decided approval of Mr. Hopkins, and his administration. 


In an address at Kansas City, Mr. Hopkins thus put the case: 
The psychology of the plan is correct. By the designation of the 
city’s chief executive as city manager rather than mayor, the whole 
attitude of the public toward the office has been perceptibly changed. 
People having business with the city’s chief executive now deal 
with him as the manager of a business rather than as an elected 
official owing his position to political and personal forces and there- 
fore presumably justified in exercising his official powers with some 
reference to the sources from which they came. It is undoubtedly 
easier for a city manager to insist upon acting in accordance with 
the business interests of the city than it is for a mayor to do the 
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same thing. Even people who want things from him expect a man. 
ager to manage. 

The public interest in the new plan has been so keen as to se. 
cure for the administration unprecedented support in every matter 
calculated to advance the interests of the city. The attitude of the 
city employees generally has been distinctly and favorably affected 
by the new view of the real nature of the city government and the 
new public interest in it. 

Cincinnati seems to have done even better than Cleveland. She 
looked about for a man big enough for the job of city management. 
She did not hesitate to go outside the city, rather than among her 
own people. She was fearful that there might by some possibility 
be a continuance of old influences and old practices if a local man 
were placed in the manager’s office. Choice fell upon Colonel Clar- 
ence O. Sherrill, an army engineer, then in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds at Washington. 

Colonel Sherrill came to Cincinnati, and probably will remain 
indefinitely. He has done things in a way they were never done be- 
fore in Cincinnati and with an unheard-of expeditiousness and 
economy. In the views of Louis P. Head, of the Dallas News “he 
has made and is making a new Cincinnati, one very much more to 
the liking of the people who live there, if expressions of business 
and civic leaders are indicative of the reactions of the popular 
mind.” 

In an address Mayor Murray Seasongood said: 

Most remarkable is the change in the attitude of the citizens towards their 
local government. Distrust and opposition have given way to confidence, ap- 
preciation and cooperation. The new administration, and particularly the city 
manager, have proceeded with moderation. They have recognized that the rank 
and file of the organization are not to be held responsible for the acts of the 
boss. There has been no attempt at evasion of the civil service laws to force 
out of positions employes who are willing to do their best; but they have been 
firmly notified that partisan political activity on their part must cease. 


Another story, however, comes from Kansas City, Missouri. 
Its new city-manager charter is supposed to stand for business efi- 
ciency and for the elimination of partisanship in the management 
of city affairs. Party lines, however, were never more closely drawn 
than in the first election held under it, and the party plans involved 
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a purely political administration. The majority party is assum- 
ing to itself the entire management of the new government; and the 

minority party has said, in effect, “you have assumed the responsi- 

bility; you will be held responsible for the results.” There seems 

to be no question but that the majority of Kansas City citizens want 
the non-partisan spirit of the new charter. The city manager, H. F. 
McElroy, had been an active Democratic politician for years and 
had been a member of the county court before he was chosen. He 
is regarded as a good business man who does not possess the quali- 
fications it was hoped to find in a city manager. 

There are five Democrats on the council and four Republicans 
including the mayor. Although a Republican presides at the meet- 
ings of the council and has control of the park department, the 
Democrats have taken about everything else in sight. Even the 
fire department, which, hitherto, has been largely outside the pale 
of partisanship, has been subjected to many changes in personnel 
“for the good of the service.” 

With a view to perpetuating its hold on the city government for 
at least four years, the majority party has passed an ordinance that 
should there be a vacancy in the council and should the council be 
unable to agree on some one to fill the vacancy, then the city man- 
ager Shall appoint to fill the vacancy. 

A new street-car organization, the Public Service Company, 
bought the street-railway system at a receiver’s sale for $8,000,000 
and capitalized it for $33,000,000, which is said to include cost of 
defunct cable cars, dead mules, and obsolete equipment. The old 
franchise had eighteen years yet to run; but with the object of 
selling rehabilitation bends at better advantage, the company 
asked for an extension of the franchise until 1956. This request 
was speedily put through the council by a strict party vote. 

The Journal-Post (Republican) refers to the city manager as 
“King.” He does not confine himself to administrative duties, but 
assumes the general control of the city. He assumes to state for 
what purpose the next city bond issue shall be levied and that the 
council shall make appropriations as he directs. The new adminis- 
tration has passed three new tax measures. The estimated revenues 
were placed at an ultra-conservative figure, and it was soon discov- 
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ered that the city would have more money than was thought. The 
find was apportioned among the departments. The new charter re. 
quires monthly financial statements and expenditures by budget, 
and the city’s finances are at least open to the public. The person. 
nel department, as far as known, does not function, and civil sery. 
ice regulations appear to be junked for partisan favoritism. 

However, the recall provision of the charter is in reserve jn 
case the present administration is as reckless as was the preceding 
one with the public funds. 

Nevertheless, there is a feeling in Kansas City that things are 
better than they were. Louis R. Ash, who was a member of the 
commission that drafted the charter, has this to say about its op- 
erations: 


Due to the intensely partisan campaign which inaugurated the city man- 
ager plan, and the partisan spirit which has prevailed in Kansas City through 
all the years, it is not strange that the partisan idea has persisted during the 
year the new charter has been in effect, although its basic principle is to secure 
non-partisan government. We don’t gather figs of thistles. However, in spite 
of partisan appointments and a partisan management, it seems evident that the 
present city administration has secured, and will continue to secure results that 


will compare favorably with the best administrations under the old régime. 


Situations like Kansas City are bound to develop. It is unfair, 
unwise, nay really foolish, to expect any mere form of government 
automatically to produce efficient government. The great merit of 
the city-manager system is that it recognizes that the problem of 
modern municipal democracy is one of administration. Easily 90 
per cent of city government is administration. 

In passing, it may be of interest to know that the late Senator 
Boies Penrose believed in the city-manager idea, but he did not 
feel that Philadelphia was prepared for it. 

Opposition to the plan comes from numerous sources. There 
are two factors that are to be found in every community and may 
be considered as constants. First there is the group that opposes 
all change on the general, vague principle that whatever is, is best. 
Next are the active, practical politicians who oppose it mainly be- 
cause they do not like to change their machinery and because they 
have an uncomfortable feeling that their chances of control will be 
seriously diminished. 
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Then there are those who oppose it on principle. As a speaker 
in Cleveland (Bradley Hull, Esq.) said during a debate on the 


subject, 

You may recall the comment of one of America’s educators, at the time 
of the Peace Conference, that good Mr. Wilson had embarked for France upon 
the pious mission of exorcising the devils of the Twentieth Century with the 
holy water of the Eighteenth. The advocates of this plan go back to the Eight- 
eenth Century type of municipal government, to find a solution for the present- 
day administrative failure of our great American cities. 


What is it that the manager plan proposes to do? he asked. 
First, it undertakes to do away with inefficiency, waste, and graft in 
the handling of municipal affairs, substituting therefor a compe- 
tent, business administration. Secondly, it promises, through the 
factor of proportional representation, to give to the people a great- 
er measure of control over their common affairs. 

“My quarrel,” he said, 


is with a plan which would entrust to some body, other than the entire voting 
public, the selection of the city’s chief executive. Before discussing the appli- 
cation of the manager plan to great cities, it is proper to state and analyze the 
causal factors in the present break-down of our municipal system. These 
causal factors are: First: There has been a lack of steadfast, keen and wise 
interest by the voters in their own affairs, which has enabled certain special in- 
terests unduly to control and direct the course of public business. Second: 
There has not been the right sort of leadership in our party organizations, 
which stand today for jobs, and not for a clean-cut cleavage in principles and 
programs. This lack of proper leadership can be directly traced to the indif- 
ference of the voters in selecting the precinct committeemen, who are the prime 
source of power in political parties. While it is true that for the past eight 
years, Cleveland, theoretically, has held non-partisan elections the old party 
organizations, without changing their spots, have maintained their control of 
elections, down to the recent earthquake. Until the people realize that the 
pivot point, small and obscure though it be, is the precinct committeeman, 
who, with his fellow committeemen, chooses the executive committee of his 
party, there will continue to be no permanent and effective improvement in 
party leadership. 

Third: Many large American cities have ceased to be natural political 
units, by reason of a marked and growing drift, in recent years, to the suburbs, 
by an element that in the main, is marked by a high quality of intelligence, 
initiative and civic pride. The democratic theory of government presup- 
poses a natural political unity. Where all elements of society are represented, 
and where their conflicting interests and opinions can exert their force, the 
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final judgment, in most cases, is substantially just and wise. But, when the 
electorate has been thus depleted by migration to the suburbs, and the politica) 
unity is rendered artificial, only a political Pollyanna will expect democratic 
institutions to function properly. Fourth: The influence of public-service uti). 
ities have proven a fruitful source cf corruption. Because these know that poli- 
ticians of the weak or venal type are the most complacent, these utility inter. 
ests,. and the respectable citizens behind them, have found it profitable to ally 
themselves with the worst element among our politicians. Politics makes 
strange bedfollows, and never more so than in this way. 


Does the city-manager plan offer a cure for these four causes 
of bad government? Mr. Hull asked. 
He declared: 


That the general public’s interest waxes and wanes as does the tide is some- 
thing inherent in our common human nature. The average man, neither zealot 
nor a fanatic, is stirred, at times, by a great emergency, to great and fine effort: 
but if the battle rage too long, if the conflict between special and public inter- 
est be prolonged over many years, the average man wearies of the struggle, and 
that is why there is seldom a complete people’s victory in any people’s fight. 
No manager plan, nor any mechanistic formula, can ever modify human nature, 
or hasten the slow process of evolution, with its antiphony of progress and re- 
action, recurring with the regularity of the seasons. Some one has said that a 
reformer should have the time sense of a geologist. 


Obviously, the city-manager plan cannot arrest or compensate 
for the drift of certain valuable elements in the electorate from the 
city to the suburbs. The only adequate remedy for that lies in an- 
nexation and the re-creation of a natural political unity. 

Lastly, this critic said: 


The plan offers no remedy for the consequences of holding up great gifts 
and awards for public utilities to struggle for. The only remedy for that is the 
municipal ownership and operation of public service utilities, thereby releasing 
some of our ablest minds from economic interests which transform good men 
into bad citizens. 


“Will the plan,” he asked, “make the machinery of city govern- 
ment more responsive to the will of the people?” It will not, he de- 
clared, 


because it is fundamental and essentially aristocratic. The first public organi- 
zation in Cleveland to demand the adoption of the City Manager Plan, was the 
Cleveland Real-Estate Board, composed of men whose economic interests rest 
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in the private ownership of land, which is the most ancient and venerable basis 
of special privilege and aristocracy. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a committee of eighteen men to pass upon the desirability of the pro- 
whole historic trend of the United States has been a chronicle of the people’s 
posed amendment. Of the eighteen, fourteen went on record as favoring the 
plan. The Cleveland Plain Dealer representing conservative thought, stated 
that it welcomed the principle of the Plan, but condemned proportional repre- 


sentation. 
In reply to the contention that “it is safe to say that councils 
will, on the whole, select better executives than the people can,” 


he replied: 

Oh, for the good old days of the Eighteenth Century and the holy water 
thereof. If Alexander Hamilton were alive today, he would be on the firing 
line, fighting for a plan which proposes to take out of the hands of the people, 
the right to choose their own executive, and to entrust it, in the name of effi- 
ciency, in the hands of a selected group, who could choose more wisely. The 
whole historic trend of the United States has been a chronicle of the people’s 
fight to escape from the fetters placed upon their free action, in the name of 
security and efficiency. Hamilton, when forced to forego his ideal—a constitu- 
tional monarch—provided for a national manager, known as the President of 
the United States, and hired by a deliberative body, known as the electoral 
college. Hamilton distrusted the people, and his distrust proved mutual. With- 
out any change in the constitution by amendment, but by the exercise of the 
people’s will, through their system of political parties, the electoral college be- 
came the vermiform appendix of our body politic, and it has survived until our 
time, with no positive effect on our elections, other than occasionally, to put 
in the White House a man who had not received a popular majority at the 
polls. Hamilton believed that the legislatures of the respective states could 
hire better representatives in the United States Senate, than could the voters 
of the respective states. The decision of the American people, living in those 
days, had a pragmatic basis—not one of theory, an a priori argument. And yet, 
in the face of more than a hundred years’ struggle, to put the power of choosing 
their executives into the hands of the people themselves, there comes this cross- 
current, this eddy in our political life, this City Manager Plan, which would 
sweep us back again to a system we have repudiated. 


It will be recognized that this is a thoughtful line of argument, 
based on belief in certain political principles and not growing out of 
mere prejudice or fear of personal results. Nevertheless in Great 
Britain, which is admittedly far more democratic in its government 
than the United States, the very procedure which Mr. Hull repudi- 
ates has worked most successfully. There only the policy-deter- 
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mining legislators are chosen by election of the people, and the ex. 
ecutives are chosen by the councils to carry out their policies; and 
even where the merit system does not prevail, partisan politics play 
but a small part. Moreover, American experience with the city- 
manager plan, now a very considerable one, covering many va- 
ried conditions and situations, shows that the plan is American, 
democratic and on the whole effective. Where the city manager has 
proved autocratic he has almost invariably been promptly deposed 
even when he was giving good results. 

Some idea of how the professional city manager is coming into 
his own may be gathered from an examination of the Official Direc- 
tory published by the City Managers Association and edited by its 
efficient secretary, John G. Stutz. This reveals that one city has 
had its city manager eleven years; that eleven cities have had the 
same city manager for ten years; that four cities have had theirs 
for nine years; ten for eight years; five for seven years; eleven for 
five years, fourteen for four years; ten for three years, eighteen for 
one year. In all of these cities, in other words, they have had the 
same city manager since the inauguration of the plan. 

Two cities have had only two city managers each in fifteen 
years; four but two each in thirteen years; five but two each in 
twelve years; one, but two each in eleven years; four but two each 
in ten years; five but two each in nine years; nine but two each in 
eight years; fifteen but two each in seven years; nineteen but two 
each in six years. : 

Another evidence of the professionalizing of the city manager- 
ship (and that is one of its significant and hopeful developments) 
is to be found in the steady and substantial increases in the rates of 
compensation paid managers. As Rolland S. Wallis points out in 
the Professional Engineer (for July, 1925), from the very first 
competition between commercial and municipal interests devel- 
oped a competition which set up higher standards of compensation 
for city managers than usually prevailed in governmental service; 
and he shows by sundry diagrams reproduced from the National 
Municipal Review how constant this increase has been. 

Some idea of the salaries paid may be gathered from the fol- 
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lowing list. The population of each is given to afford a sidelight on 


ex- 
ind the significance of the salary: 
lay City Salary Population of City 
ty- Cleveland, Ohio . ‘ : . $25,000 769,841 
va- 40,296 
Sacramento, Calif. . 65,908 
an, Fort Worth, Tex. . . 15,000 106,482 
las Knoxville, Tenn. . . . . 415,000 77,818 
ed Norfolk, Va. . ‘ : : . 15,000 159,080 
Pasadena, Calif. . ' . 12,000 45,354 
to Phoenix, Ariz. . 10,000 20,053 
Petersburg, Va.__.. . 10,000 31,012 
Berkeley,Calif. . . . 10,000 56,036 
its 
as Still another illustration of the development of the city manag- 
he ership as a profession is to be found in the tendency to call success- 
rs ful city managers to higher posts of duty. Perhaps the most strik- 
or ing case is that of O. E. Carr, now city manager of Forth Worth, 
or Texas. Here is his record. 
1e Year City Salary 
1914-16 . . Cadillac, Mich. 
1916-18 . . Niagara Falls, N.Y. ‘ . 5,000 
1918-20 . . Springfield,Ohio . 
n 1920-25 . . Dubuque,Iowa . . . 8,400 
h Increased to wud 
1925 « Best Weeth,Tems. . . 89,960 


Increased to wes «3 
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NOTE ON THE CHANGES OF RESIDENCE OF FAMILIES 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


ARYNESS JOY 
Mount Holyoke College 


ABSTRACT 


A study of the mobility of 937 business and professional men’s families whoy 
daughters are undergraduates in Mount Holyoke College indicates that only three- 
fifths have ever moved from the place of first settlement after marriage. This prob- 
ably understates the mobility of the business and professional group as a whole, 
because it represents the more settled native-born population of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states, and includes only men with children now of college age. 
For those who have changed their residences since marriage, mobility is analyzed 
with respect to three factors. Occupation of the head of the family—The mobility 
of professional men is greater than that of either manufacturers or those engaged in 
trade. Reasons for moving.—Business or professional advancement is the principal 
reason for change of residence in 70 per cent of the cases. Character of dwellings oc- 
cupied.—A distinct movement toward home ownership, as opposed to the occupancy 
of rented houses or apartments, appears in the history of these families in the last 
fifteen years. Their migrations indicate a movement toward cities of moderate size, 
and away from very large cities and rural districts. 


The impression prevails that American civilization does not 
strike deep roots into the soil. The European contrasts the tenacity 
with which he clings to the locality of his up-bringing with the 
light-hearted way in which the American, after a short sojourn in 
one place, moves on, as if led by a veritable Wanderlust. 

In the conquest of a new country a continuous movement 
toward the frontier is to be expected. Thus the center of popula- 
tion moved from the vicinity of Baltimore in 1790 to western Indi- 
ana in 1920. It continued its westward advance even after the free 
lands of the frontier had disappeared. Perhaps something of the 
pioneer remains in the venturesomeness of the family which moves, 
not in a covered wagon, but in a Pullman, or in an automobile load- 
ed with household goods. 

An equally marked movement of population has been from the 
country to the city. The decennial census, decade by decade, has 
shown in the United States, as in other industrial countries, a more 
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rapid growth of the urban than of the rural population. Immigra- 
tion has been an important factor in this urban growth, especially 
in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, but city dwellers have also 
been recruited in large numbers from the rural population. This is 
especially true in the middle western and southern states." 

The studies of internal migration dealing with these two mass 
movements of the population have not penetrated very far into the 
causes of shifting and of the rate of movement of different social 
and economic groups. The best studies are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the migration of the lower income groups. The 
routes of migratory agricultural workers and “gasoline gypsy” 
families are among those which have claimed the attention of econ- 
omists and sociologists.* 

If we are to account for the whole phenomenon of internal mi- 
gration, the movement of the “middle class” also demands atten- 
tion. In what measure do business and professional men’s families 
contribute to the shifting of the population? Do they move only in 
response to the lure of business opportunity, or are they attracted 
equally by the opportunity for better education for their children, 
or by an environment more favorable for health? Are they, too, 
becoming apartment dwellers or do they cling to the tradition of 
owning their own houses? 

In an attempt to answer these questions a study of the mo- 
bility of 937 families whose daughters are undergraduates in Mount 
Holyoke College was made in November, 1926, by the class in sta- 
tistics in the department of economics and sociology. Only 60 per 
cent of these families had ever moved from the place of first settle- 
ment since the marriage of the parents, They had lived in a total 
of 2,007 residences in various localities, both at home and abroad. 
Over half of these residences were occupied for a period of less 
than five years. Since changes of residence within the corporate 
limits of a city, or within the town or county for those living in 

*See Carle C. Zimmerman, “The Migration to Towns and Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, No. 3 (November, 1926). 


* For a recent discussion, see Louise F. Shields, “Migratory Workers in Agricul- 
ture,” and Adaline Buffington, “Automobile Migrants,” in Proceedings National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1925, pp. 347-53 and 258-64. 
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rural districts, were not counted as moves, a still greater number o{ 
houses were really occupied. 

The study probably understates the mobility of the business 
and professional class as a whole, since it excludes two groups in 
which moves are probably more frequent, owing to fewer home 
ties; unmarried persons and families whose children are above or 
below college age. The majority of the parents in the families 
studied had been married between twenty and twenty-five years. 
The northeastern states were most fully represented in the study. 
More than four-fifths of the families lived in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is possible that changes of 
residence are more frequent among people of the same age and oc- 
cupational group in the Middle West and Far West. 


OCCUPATION OF THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 


The fact that 40 per cent of the families studied had never 
moved from the town in which the parents first settled after mar- 
riage seems to contradict the current opinion regarding the migra- 
tory habits of Americans in general. An explanation may lie in the 


occupations of the members of this particular group. While only a 
small fraction (3.4 per cent) of the male population of the United 
States were engaged in professional service in the census year 
1920, nearly a third of the heads of families of Mount Holyoke un- 
dergraduates were reported as professional men or women. More 
than a quarter (28 per cent) of those studied were engaged in 
trade, chiefly as merchants, bankers, and real estate agents, and 
about a fifth (21 per cent) were connected with manufacturing, in 
the main as officials and salaried managers (see Table I). The na- 
ture of their occupations implies a more settled mode of life than 
may be the case with wage earners. 

A higher proportion of professional men (68.6 per cent) moved 
from place to place than was the case in either of the other large 
occupational groups. They moved on the average more than three 
times during the whole of married life. The families of manufac- 
turers changed their residences on the average nearly two and a 
half times. Those engaged in trade were next in order. The profes- 
sions of mechanical engineering, teaching, and the ministry showed 
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marked mobility. An extreme case was that of a civil engineer’s 
family which, during twenty-one years, had lived in fourteen cities 
from Oregon to South Carolina, in hotels, apartments, rented 
houses, and, for a brief period at the outset of the father’s career, 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF MOVES AND OcCUPATION OF HEAD OF FAMILY 


FAMILIES 


Moved 


Never Moved 


OccuPATION in Occvu- 
PATION* 


Average 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent be - mol Number 
” | of Moves 


40.0 546 60.0 | 144! 2.6 


287 rere) 31.4 197 68.6 | 610 3.1 
Clergymen..........- 47 4 43 164 3.8 
ee 5° 32 18 36 2.0 
67 9 58 158 2.7 
Lawyers.... 51 24 27 67 2.5 
Ce. 18 4 14 70 5.0 
54 17 37 115 3.1 

263 123 46.8 140 53.2 | 321 2.3 
Merchants........... 98 55 43 109 2.5 
Bankers and officials. . . 45 30 15 28 1.9 
Real estate men....... 20 12 8 18 2.3 
Insurance agents...... 17 4 13 23 1.8 
46 15 31 54 1.9 
34 7 27 78 2.9 
Not specified. ........ 3 II 3.7 

Manufacturing.......... 202 82 40.6 120 59.4 283 2.4 
Manufacturers. ....... 76 35 41 03 2.3 

2.5 
2.9 
1.6 


55.6 44.4 32 2.0 
RO ee 36 16 44.4 20 55.6 44 2.2 
Public service........... 12 4 33-3 8 66.7 20 2.5 
Transportation.......... 15 5 33-3 10 66.7 38 3.8 
Mineral extraction...... . 6 3 50.0 3 50.0 7 2.3 
Domestic service........ 8 2 25.0 6 75.0 19 3.2 
No occupation.......... 45 19 42.2 26 57.8 67 2.6 


* Exclusive of 27 heads of families for whom no occupation was reported. 


in its own home. Only four of the forty-seven clergymen remained 
in one location, while the other forty-three moved on an average of 
nearly four times. Medicine appeared to be the most settled of the 
professions, with law as a close second. About half of the fifty-one 
lawyers had lived in one city since marriage. 
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/. Nearly all of the business groups showed greater stability of 

Crésidence than the professionals. Less than half of the merchants 
(the largest group engaged in trade) had ever moved, and only 
slightly more than half of the owners and managers of factories, 
Only 31 per cent of the professional group remained in one city, as 
compared with 40 per cent of those engaged in manufacturing and 
47 per cent of those in trade. 


REASONS FOR MOVING 


An indication of the importance of business in American life 
is found in the fact that business or professional advancement was 
given as an explanation of the majority (over 70 per cent) of the 
moves made. This factor appeared with little difference in empha- 
sis in all occupational groups, with the exception of clergymen, al- 
most all of whose changes of residence were for professional rea- 
sons. The families of lawyers and educators attributed more im- 
portance than any other professional groups to a desire to improve 
social conditions, or to regain health, or to better educational op- 
portunities. Real estate men, although represented by only eight- 


een persons, confirmed the impression that in a business in which 
situation is of such importance, most changes of residence are for 
business reasons. 

It is, of course, true that a combination of motives usually ex- 
plains every action. In many cases it was difficult to say which of 
several considerations determined a particular move, but the out- 
standing importance of the business reason remains clear. 


THE CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED 


As one watches the mushroom growth of apartments in large 
cities, it seems that Americans must be deserting single houses, to 
become a nation of apartment dwellers. But the group of profes- 
sional and business people whose daughters attend Mount Holyoke 
College represented the opposite tendency. Among the 562 families 
who have changed their residences since marriage, a much higher 
proportion live in their own houses today than fifteen years ago 
(see Table II). The number living in owned houses had increased 
from 316 in 1911 to 402 in 1926. In the group which had never 
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moved the overwhelming majority (324 out of 375) were living in 
their own homes. Rented houses appeared more frequently than 
apartments. Nearly a fifth of the families who migrated and less 
than one-tenth of those who did not move occupied rented houses. 
Only 71 families of the whole number lived in apartments in 1926, 
and in the migrating group the number had fallen from 62 in 1911 
to 50 in 1926. No one of the 937 families claimed a hotel as a per- ' 
manent residence in 1926. 


TABLE II 
CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS IN 1926 AND IQI1 


DWELLINGS OF FAMILIES 


Moved* Never Moved 


All Owned | Rented | Apart- All Owned | Rented | Apart- 
Dwellings} Houses | Houses | ments {Dwellings} Houses | Houses | ments 


402 
316 


105 50 


557 


556 


* Exclusive of five dwellings, the character of which was not reported for 1911 and 1926, and of one 
hotel residence in 1911. 


This apparent contradiction of a modern tendency points to the 
conclusion that owning one’s own home was the aim, if not the con- 
sistent practice, of business and professional men. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that in the fifteen years in which their 
children were growing, more space was required than that often pro- 
vided by a too compact apartment. This ambition to own homes 
was achieved in spite of the fact that the whole group was predom- 
inantly urban. Approximately 48 per cent of the population of the 
United States lived in communities of less than 2,500 as reported 
in the Census of 1920, whereas 17 per cent of the group studied 
lived in places of this size. Fifteen years ago a larger proportion 
lived in these small communities, as in the case of the population 
as a whole. In the same period, a drift away from the largest cities 
has gone on within the group. The smaller cities, from 2,500 to 
5,000 inhabitants, have gained at the expense of their very small 
and very large neighbors. 

The movement out of the great cities is in part an explanation 
of increased home ownership and may be, in its turn, an explana- 
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tion of the population movement. Greater difficulty in buying 
single houses in larger cities is apparent in the fact that as the size 
of the city increased above 50,000, there was an almost continuous 
decrease in the proportion living in owned houses (see Table III). 
This has interfered less with the home-owning ambitions of those 
families which have always lived in the large cities than with those 


TABLE III 


CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS AND SIZE oF CITY, 1926 


DWELLINGS OF FAMILIES 


Moved Never Moved 
POPULATION 


_|Owned|Rented Owned |Rented| 
Houses}Houses |Houses| Houses 


402 | 105 324 


Less than 2,500....... 75 | 18 50 
2,500 and less 
96 


128 84 | 67 
113 56 

83 38 | 28 
56 | 34 
38 ‘ 21 


56 25 
1,000,000 and over....| 72 ; 33 13 
Outside the United 


14 . 12 6 4 


* Exclusive of five families for which the character of dwelling was not reported in 1911 and 1926, and 
one residence in a hotel in rorr. 


which have moved. In New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia about 
three-fourths of the first group own their houses, as compared to 
two-fifths of the latter. In these cities apartments are more popu- 
lar among the families in the migrating group than rented houses, 
and almost as popular as owned houses. 

Length of residence in any particular locality is another factor 
in determining the character of dwellings. In general, it was true 
that as the length of residence increased the proportion of families 
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r en ings me ments 
Total............] 932 |100.0} 557 30 | 21 
2 I 
10,000 and less than 
15 21 44) 48 ].....] 38 
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living in their own homes increased. In all cases of more than ten 
years’ residence in one community, there were more than three 
times as many owned houses as apartments, hotels, and rented 
houses. In contrast, over half of the residenves of less than five 
years’ duration were in rented houses. Hotels appeared infrequent- 
ly, and then only as a temporary resort of the more rapidly moving 
families. 
SUMMARY 

Some modification of the impression that extreme mobility is 
characteristic of all American families must be made in view of the 
relative stability of this particular group of families of business 
and professional men. Two-fifths had never experienced that sharp 
break in social ties which comes with the move to a new home. In 
the moves of the migrating group business considerations were the 
primary motive. More lived in cities of moderate size in 1926 than 
was the case fifteen years previous and a higher percentage were 
urban dwellers. The extent to which the migration which has been 
described is to be attributed to occupational interests and the ex- 
tent to which it is part of the more settled life of the American-born 
residents of New England and the Middle Atlantic states cannot 
be determined until similar studies of other localities have been 
made. 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication, 


Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Sociological So. 
ciety.—For the first time since 1915 all the large social science associa- 
tions—the American Economic Association, the American Historical As- 
sociation, the American Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American Statistical Association—held their 
meetings together in Washington, December 27—30. Meeting with these 
older organizations were eleven related societies like the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Economic Association, 
the National Community Center Association, the National Society for 
the Study of Educational Sociology, and the Agricultural History Society, 
It is reported that the joint registration of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Statistical Association, the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Economic Association, and 
three smaller professional economic groups, was nearly one thousand, 
while the registration of the American Sociological Society was the largest 
in its history, reaching five hundred and forty-two, of whom four hundred 
and sixteen came from outside the city of Washington. 

The program of the main meetings was organized around the central 
topic, “The Relation of the Individual to the Group,” with the climax of 
interest reached at the joint session of the American Sociological Society 
with the National Community Center Association, Wednesday evening, 
with the recently appointed president Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, of George 
Washington University, presiding. The presidential address of Dr. Wil- 
liam I, Thomas, “The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” was a de- 
scription of the situational procedure as now employed in the fields of 
child study, psychology, psychiatry, deiinquency, education, and mass- 
psychology, with a statement of the types of problems which it is desir- 
able for sociologists to study through the situational approach. In his 
presidential address, “The Place of the Community in Sociological Stud- 
ies,” Dr. Arthur E. Wood described three methods of community study: 
the survey, descriptive inquiries, and ideological stuies, each of which is 
concerned with a different aspect of community life. 
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In the meeting of the Division on Social Biology, C. M. Child, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, stated that to the biologist the foundations of social 
integration seemed to lie in the ability of living protoplasms to react to 
their environment, to transmit the effects of such reaction, and to keep 
some record of past reactions which influence the character of later be- 
havior. Frank H. Hankins found the dynamic factors in personality de- 
velopment in the internal energies, predispositions, and response tend- 
encies rather than in the social milieu. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
held that because various mixed-blood groups perform a characteristic 
function in group life, they develop characteristic personality traits and 
approximate definite personality types. 

The opening paper in the Division on Social Psychology was given by 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, on the relation of the farmer to 
rural and urban groups. L. L. Bernard, Tulane University, defining 
magic as the attempt of one person to impose his will directly upon the 
will of another person or object, analyzed the steps in the process by 
which a naturalistic explanation of control is gradually superseding the 
theory of magic. L. K. Frank’s paper was an exposition of the theory 
that social life is a product of learning to manage the visceral tensions in 
accordance with the requirements and usages of the family and of the 
social group. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University, maintained that the 
concepts “group” and “institution” are probably on the whole incom- 
patible with a natural science approach to social phenomena, if they are 
taken as denoting objects to be studied. 

The first paper in the Division on Human Ecology, by Robert E. 
Park, defined “the marginal man” as one who lives his life in two dis- 
tinctly cultural and racial groups, and who tends, like the Jew and the 
Mulatto, to become an intermediary between, and an interpreter of, the 
different cultural groups in which he lives. Everett C. Hughes, McGill 
University, indicated how the person finds a “life-organization,” social 
objects and attitudes, and definitions of his wishes, in the occupational 
group. The paper by Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, 
gave statistics of hotel population, described the characteristics of hotel 
life, and analyzed the types of personality in the hotel environment. 

In the Division on Social Institutions, Charles H. Cooley pointed out 
that sociology aims to see and record human life as an actual dramatic 
activity. The case study may be applied in his judgment not only to in- 
dividuals and families but to institutions, provided their life-histories are 
accessible and they are not too large to be treated in a direct and total 
fashion. Ernest W. Burgess presented a life-history to indicate the pres- 
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ent rdle of the family as an agency for the transmission of cultural 
heritages and for the development of the personality of its members. Ells. 
worth Faris stated that the sect affords unusual material, not as yet ade. 
quately utilized, for the study of social psychology. Systematic students 
of political life, according to Harold D. Lasswell, have defined the polit- 
ical types of the agitator and the responsible leader, whose functions in 
the agitational and executory phases of social movements are comple. 
mentary. 

In the Division on Methods of Research the following projects were 
presented: “Causal Relations in Delinquency Research,” by John A. 
Slawson; “Correlation of the Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain 
Indices of Community Organization,” by Clifford R. Shaw; “Time Series 
of Political Data,” by Stuart A. Rice and Willard Waller; “An Attitude 
on Attitude Research,” by Read Bain; and “A Sociological Research 
Clinic,” by Walter C. Reckless. The following research projects were re- 
ported upon in the Division on Social Research: “Taboos of the Saxons 
in Transylvania,” by R. M. Binder; “The Role of Religion in the Dis- 
sociated Family,” by Niles Carpenter; “A Co-operative Study of the 
Northwest Central Region of the United States,” by F. S. Chapin: 
“Trends of Expenditures of Family Welfare Agencies,” by Neva Dear- 
dorff; “Application of the Statistical Method to the Study of Wealth and 
Welfare of Farm Families,” by J. A. Dickey; “Special Interest Groups in 
Rural Society,” by J. H. Kolb; “Application of the Case-History Method 
to the Study of the Wealth and Welfare of Farm Families,” by George H. 
von Tungeln; and “Principles of Expenditure of Farm Income,” by C. C. 
Zimmerman. Based on these reports of projects, three round-table ses- 
sions were held: one on the technique of the statistical analysis of so- 
ciological problems in charge of Ralph G. Hurlin; the second on the tech- 
nique of social surveys, with Robert E. Park in charge; and the third, 
conducted by S. A. Queen, on the technique of the case method. 

At the annual dinner of the Society on Thursday night, President 
Thomas presided. While the addresses were made “in lighter vein,” the 
substance rather than the form of research was urged by Charles H. 
Cooley; a comparison between European and American social science 
conventions was given by William F. Ogburn; an argument for the study 
of forms of dictatorship and the réle of national foundations in the United 
States was put by Edward T. Devine; the historical basis for the study 
of the modern family was stressed by Arthur J. Todd; a long-range view 
of human progress was advocated by John M. Gillette; and the impor- 
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tance of the development of educational sociology was emphasized by 
Ellsworth Faris. 

The following are the officers of the Society for 1928: president, John 
M. Gillette, University ef North Dakota; first vice-president, Frank H. 
Hankins; second vice-president, Luther L. Bernard; secretary-treasurer, 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; members of the Executive 
Committee, Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; Herbert A. Miller, 
Ohio State University; Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas; E. H. 
Sutherland, University of Minnesota; Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago; 
and Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 


Section on Rural Sociology.—The rural sociologists who constitute 
the oldest section in the American Sociological Society held three separate 
meetings and one joint session with the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation. At its first meeting Wednesday morning Charies J. Galpin spoke 
on “New Forces in Research” as an introduction to a report by John H. 
Kolb on a survey of rural research for the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The report of the subcommittee on population was then made by 
Bruce L. Melvin. The luncheon session the same day was devoted to the 
teaching of rural sociology with a report on the status of rural sociology 
in colleges and universities by C. R. Hoffer and an analysis of the con- 
tent of textbooks in rural sociology by C. C. Zimmerman. The Thursday 
morning meeting centered about rural extension work with a report on its 
present status by W. H. Stacy and its present and future needs by H. C. 
Ramsower. The joint luncheon session of rural sociologists and econo- 
mists attracted an attendance of about two hundred to hear the address 
of O. E. Baker on “Population, Food Supply and American Agriculture.” 
The program section of the Section on Rural Sociology for 1928 is made 
up of Eben Mumford (chairman), W. A. Anderson, and J. O. Rankin. 


The National Community Center Association——Meeting in joint 
session with the Section on the Community of the American Sociological 
Society, the National Community Center Association held four sessions 
in addition to a joint session with the Section on Sociology and Religion 
and the joint session for presidential addresses with the American So- 
ciological Society. 

In a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, Nels Anderson described the 
slum as a natural incident of the rapid growth of American cities; W. W. 
Whitehouse outlined the principles of community organization; and 
W. S. Bittner analyzed the relation of the local community to the prin- 
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cipal factors of public opinion. In a dinner meeting the same day on 
“Rural-Urban Relations” E. C. Lindeman discussed the impact of yr. 
banism on rural areas and the rise of the new rural community; B. Y. 
Landis presented a case of rural-urban conflict; and Nat T. Frame stated 
his findings from the use of a community scorecard, covering a trade cep. 
ter and surrounding neighborhoods. Wednesday morning concrete at. 
tempts at the analysis of urban-community organization were made 
through the discussion of a seminar study of the social significance of the 
Citizens Association in Washington, D.C., by Edward T. Devine and 
Louis Brownlow; of New York schools as meeting places by Clarence A. 
Perry; and of the Cleveland experiment in community organization for 
adult education by Clarence O. Senior. The community aspects of rural 
libraries, the place of the rural community center on the changing Mon- 
tana frontier, and the réle of special interest groups in rural society were 
presented by W. C. Nason, J. W. Barger, and J. H. Kolb, respectively. 


Section on Educational Sociology—The National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology, of which Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, is president, had two sessions with the Section on Educational 
Sociology of the American Sociological Society. Papers were read Thurs- 
day morning by Robert C. Angell on science, sociology, and education; 
by Ross L. Finney on trends toward an agreement as to the content of 
educational sociology; and by C. D. Champlin on the literature of edu- 
cational sociology. The luncheon meeting was devoted to reports by A. 0. 
Bowden, Nathan Miller, and O. M. Mehus of studies now being made in 


this field. 


Section on the Family.—The Section on the Family, of which Ernest 
R. Groves, University of North Carolina, is chairman, had three meet- 
ings. A luncheon meeting on Tuesday was given over to a discussion of 
the influence of the nursery school on family life. Edna N. White pre- 
sented the urban and Mary Schofield the rural situation. Wednesday 
morning the economic aspects of family life were emphasized by Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews while Lorine Pruette pictured the life of the family as 
mirrored in modern literature. Thursday morning, L. G. Brown pre- 
sented a case study to indicate the development of diverse patterns of be- 
havior among children in the same family, and E. T. Krueger analyzed a 
case of marriage incompatibility and its treatment. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion—Four meetings were held by 


this section interested in the application of sociology to the problems o! 
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religion. Edgar L. Heermance at the first session led the discussion of the 
contribution of the church to business ethics. At the second session Dr. 
Louis Hill, superintendent of the Worcester State Hospital, reported, 
from the standpoint of the psychiatrist, upon the experiment in a clinical 
year for theological students. The third session had as its central topic 
the relation of research and promotion, with papers by B. Warren Brown 
and A. L. Swift. The final session was a symposium on the social training 
of ministers and religious workers conducted under the leadership of 
Jerome Davis. Arthur E. Holt, the chairman of the section for 1927, is 
succeeded for 1928 by F. Ernest Johnson, of the Federal Council of 


Churches. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work.—-Although the youngest sec- 
tion in the Society, the group of those interested in the interrelations of 
sociology and social work held three sessions. The plan of each meeting 
provided for one main ‘paper, for three or four prepared discussions, and 
for discussion from the floor. The three papers thus presented were 
“What Social Case Records Should Contain to Be Useful for Sociological 
Interpretation,” by E. W. Burgess; “Some Sociological Suggestions for 
the Treatment of Family Discord by Social Workers,” by Ernest R. 
Groves; and “Social Interaction in the Interview,” by Stuart A. Queen. 
Because of the success of these meetings the section is continued with 
M. J. Karpf reappointed as chairman for 1928. 


Social Science Research Council——At the Hanover Conference this 
autumn the officers who guided the Council during its first four years 
asked to be relieved. The outgoing officers are Charles E. Merriam, chair- 
man; Wesley C. Mitchell, vice-chairman; Horace Secrist, secretary; Ed- 
mund E. Day, treasurer. Their successors are Wesley C. Mitchell, chair- 
man; Arthur M. Schlesinger, vice-chairman; Robert T. Crane, secretary; 
and Robert S. Woodworth, treasurer. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director of 
the Institute of Economics in Washington, succeeds President Arnold 
Bennett Hall, of the University of Oregon, as chairman of the important 
Committee on Problems and Policy. 

The total amount expended by the Social Science Research Council 
for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1927, was $160,277.24. Of this 
sum, $8,003.34 was disbursed for general administration, a total of $55,- 
912.32 for research fellowships in the social sciences, and the remainder 
for research projects, the Hanover Conference, and committee expenses. 
The Council faces the current year with a proposed budget for work thus 
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far approved of $476,185. This budget includes only those undertakings 
which the Council has had reason to expect that it would be able t 
finance. The funds in hand or pledged for the current fiscal year total 
$454,166.96. 

Research projects approved at the meeting in Hanover in September 
call for expenditures aggregating $344,435 over a period of four years, 
Of this total, it is hoped that $224,000 will be contributed by institutions 
or agencies co-operating with the Council in certain of the proposed in. 
vestigations. For the current year, the Council made tentative appropria- 
tions for new research projects totaling $192,935; but work cannot begin 
at once in all cases, so that the expenditures will be somewhat smaller 
than the appropriations. A contribution of $150,000 per annum for a pe- 
riod of five years toward the cost of the project program has been assured. 
Plans for further investigations are in process of formulation, some of 
which in all likelihood will be approved later in the year. The future 
financial needs of the Council for research work are not adequately pro- 
vided for. 

A grant of $500,000 available over a period of ten years has been 
made to the Council for establishing a Journal of Social Science Abstracts. 
Not more than $65,000 of this sum can be used in any one year. It is 
anticipated that receipts from subscriptions will be substantial from the 
start, and that before the expiration of the guaranty period the Journal 
will have become mainly, if not wholly, self-sustaining. Hence the sums 
available from the grant to meet deficits are reduced in the later years. 

Research fellowships are provided for to the extent of $66,300 by 
funds granted last spring. The Hanover Conference is to continue in 
1928, and $15,000 has been secured for this purpose. Grants for the sci- 
entific and administrative work of the Council have been received from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Executive offices of the Social Science Research Council were opened 
this fall on the twentieth floor of 50 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, at the corner of Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue. About 
May 1, 1929, when the New York Central Building, immediately north 
of the Grand Central Terminal, will be completed, the Council will move 
to new space on the twenty-seventh floor of the tower. In both the pres- 
ent and the future quarters comfortable rooms are provided for meetings 
of committees of the Council and of the seven professional societies from 
which its membership is drawn. 
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To give a clear view of the Council’s work and plans, a tabular sum- 
mary of the undertakings may be added: 


Researches authorized prior to June 30, 1927: 
World Migrations since about 1800 
Migration and the Mechanization of Industry 
Changes in Physicai Output per Man-Hour in American Industries since 

1900 

Antecedents of Mexican Immigration into the United States 
Mexican Labor Problems in Western States 
Internal Migrations of American Negroes 
Rise and Decline of Swedish Immigration into the United States 
Critical Survey of Statistics Relating to the American Labor Market 
Bibliography of Research Material on Crime and Criminal Justice 
Survey of Actual and Possible Research into Industrial Relations 
Survey of Social and Economic Research in Agriculture 
Preliminary Study of Pioneer Belts of the World 


Researches authorized at the Hanover Conference, August and September, 


1927: 
Statistical Inquiry into the Extent to Which the Business Activities of the 
Country Are Carried On by Corporations 
Study of the Trends of Recent Corporate Development 


Study of Existing Corporation Laws 

Selection and Editing of the Papers of the Late Thomas Mott Osborne 

Methods and Results of the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court 

Study of Penal Farm Colonies in the Orient 

Grants-in-aid: 
Iron Industry of Virginia before 1865 
Letters and Private Papers of Lord Gage 
Henry Elsing’s Notes on the Debate in the House of Lords in 1628 

An International Study of Wage Data 

Study of the Administration of Labor Laws in the United States 

Study of Fluctuations of Output among Workers 

Study of the Interview 

Study of the Trend of Consumption of Agricultural Production in Eastern 
Asia 

Study of the Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence Farming to Cash 
Crop Farming 

Survey of Research Completed and Proposed on Interracial Relations 

Study of Negro Culture on St. Helena Island, S.C. 

Study of the Negro in Skilled Occupations 
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Project for Discovering Dependable Methods for the Study of Interracia) 
Attitudes 
Study of the Pioneer Areas of Canada and of the Northern Great Plains 


Other Activities of the Council: 
Case Book on Methods in the Social Sciences 
Research Fellowships 
Journal of Social Science Abstracts 
Extension of Science Service to the Social Field 


The third annual report of the Social Science Research Council may 
be secured by writing to the Chairman, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Journal of Social Science Abstracts—A grant just received from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial enabies the Social Science Research 
Council to proceed at once with its carefully matured plan for establisb- 
ing a Journal of Social Science Abstracts. 

This Journal is designed to provide scholars in history, economics, 
political science, sociology, statistics, cultural anthropology, and human 
geography with citations and systematic abstracts of all significant pub- 
lications, whether factual studies or contributions to theory, written in 
any language, which are of interest to the social sciences. It is hoped that 
in the course of time this Journal may perform for the social sciences the 
same sort of fundamental service in the promotion of research that Bio- 
logical Abstracts performs for biological sciences and Chemical Abstracts 
for chemical sciences. The Journal will be issued monthly and printed in 
English. The value of the contents, rather than the form of the publica- 
tion (whether book, book review, article, report, pamphlet, or what-not), 
will in general be the criterion for inclusion. It is estimated that at the 
outset at least ten thousand abstracts a year will be made. Adequate 
cross-referencing and indexing will be provided. Since the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations has just authorized the 
establishment of an international abstracting service in the social sci- 
ences, the Journal will co-operate in this international plan. 

The estimated cost of the Journal is $65,000 per annum. The grant 
made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial consists of a guaranty 
fund of $500,000 available over a period of ten years. Not more than 
$65,000 can be drawn in any one year. In the later years the maximum 
drafts are substantially reduced. This generous provision justifies the So- 
cial Science Research Council in starting the Journal, although the esti- 
mated cost for ten years is $650,o00—not $500,000. It is believed that 
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students of the social sciences will give their support to the Journal 
promptly by becoming subscribers. Indeed, it is hoped that the Journal 
will become largely, if not wholly, self-sustaining before the guaranty 
expires. 

To perfect plans for the Journal, the Executive Committee of the 
Council has appointed the following Committee on Organization of the 
Journal of Social Science Abstracts: chairman, representing sociology, 
F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; representing economics, 
Davis R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; representing 
history, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University; representing political 
science, Frederick A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; representing cultural 
anthropology, Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History; 
representing human geography, Isaiah Bowman, American Geographic 
Society. Among the duties of this Committee are the following: (1) to 
choose the salaried editor of the Journal and his chief assistant; (2) to 
secure advisory editors to represent the several sciences which the Journal 
will serve; (3) to prepare a plan for classifying abstracts; (4) to consider 
what the subscription charge for the Journal should be; (5) to report to 
the Executive Committee of the Social Science Research Council an oper- 


ating plan for conducting the enterprise. 


Sociology in England.—The Annual Regional Conference of the Lon- 
don Sociological Society was held in October, at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Sir Francis Ogilvie, Professor H. A. Millis, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Professor T. Percy Nunn presided at successive 
stages of the proceedings. Mr. Alexander Farquharson urged that the 
study of social areas was fundamental in social surveys and had a bearing 
on many practical problems, such as the administrative relations of town 
and country. A paper on the survey of Chicago, written by Miss Vivien 
M. Palmer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago, 
was read by Mrs. Ormsby, of the London School of Economics. From the 
studies now carried on, it was possible to develop generalizations as to 
the growth, present makeup, and tendencies within the city. 

In the library of the Society of Arts the annual exhibition of regional 
and civic surveys included the most recent examples of regional surveys, 
maps, diagrams, illustrations, and studies prepared at Leplay House. 

The London Sociological Society also held during the autumn a series 
of addresses on “The Sociological Approach to Religion.” Among the 
subjects presented were: “The War against Religion,” by Sir Francis 
Younghusband; “Civic Design as a Sacred Art,” by Mr. A. Farquharson; 
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“Health and Holiness,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby; and “Purpose of Liturgy 
Being a Study of Ritual, Its Meaning and Values,” by Mr. Victor B 
Branford. 


Sociology in France.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, who is in Ey. 
rope on lez*-= of absence from the University of Missouri, lectured before 
the University of Montpellier, on “Recent Developments in Sociology in 
the United States.” In his prefatory remarks he urged the establishment 
of a chair of sociology in the University of Montpellier in honor of Av. 
guste Comte. 


Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft—The Emergency As. 
sociation for German Science was founded during the period of inflation 
in 1921. Its members are universities; collegiate institutions, except col- 
leges of commerce; academies of science; and certain other scientific as- 
sociations. Every year there is a general meeting for discussion of general 
policy for the next year. The purpose of the association is to promote re- 
search. There are more than four hundred fellows. Last year there were 
three hundred men who had received assistance for scientific research. 
Of these, twenty were research assistantships in economics and sociology. 
Three million dollars a year has been set aside for constructive research 
in the natural sciences. 


Rural sociology in universities and colleges ——A new directory oi 
teachers giving courses in rural sociology and rural life, as of October 1, 
1927, shows approximately 600 teachers giving courses in 550 colleges 
and universities, including normal schools and theological seminaries. A 
survey of the number of courses taught and the number of students en- 
rolled in these courses is being made by C. R. Hoffer, of the Michigan 
State College, in co-operation with the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life. Tentative results of this study were presented at the meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, held in Washington, December 27- 


30. 


Sociology and religion——Dr. Robert Cloutman Dexter, for the last 
four years professor of social and political science at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga, assumed his duties as secretary of the new department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association, September 1. His 
offices will be at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Unitarian denominational 
headquarters. Dr. Dexter was secretary of the Canada Charity Organiza- 
tion, in Montreal, for four years before the United States entered the 
World War. In Boston he was for two and a half years a special agent of 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. In 
1926, Dr. Dexter was one of a party of fifty professors sent to Geneva, 
the Hague, and Paris by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. His Social Adjustment was published last year. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has received an 
additional grant from the Brown University Committee on Ethnic Fac- 
tors in Community Life for a continuation of his study of the cultural 
adjustment of the Polish group in Buffalo. Mr. Daniel Katz is associated 
with Dr. Carpenter in the study. 

Dr. Leslie A. White has been engaged by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science to make an ethnological and archaeological survey of the 
Indians formerly settled around Buffalo. Miss Mazie E. Wagner has re- 
signed as instructor in psychology and sociology, and has entered the 
Graduate School of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. David C. Adie, secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo, has been appointed lecturer in sociology, and will offer a course 
on “The Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of Social Work” in 
the second semester. Miss Gwendolyn Doughton has been appointed 
graduate assistant in the department of sociology and anthropology. 


Columbia University.—Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas has been ap- 
pointed research associate of the Institute of Child Welfare Research and 
assistant professor of education in Teachers College. Recently she has 
been associated with Professor W. I. Thomas, in his study of the pro- 
grams of work relating to the child. Previously she had done economic 
and statistical research in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. She 
received her Doctor’s degree from the University of London, where she 
studied for two years under Professor Arthur L. Bowley. Her book Social 
Aspects of the Business Cycle, first published in England in 1925, was re- 
published last fall in the United States. 

Mr. Nels Anderson is teaching courses in sociology in the Brooklyn 
Law School, under the auspices of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity. He is also making a survey on public opinion in Brooklyn and 
Queens, for the Y.M.C.A. 


University of Denver —Professor R. H. McWilliams, formerly of the 
Kansas Wesleyan College, at Salina, is now in charge of the department 
of sociology. Mr. John E. Lawson is associated with him in the depart- 
ment. 
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De Pauw University.—Lester M. Jones, formerly of Morningside, 
has joined the department of sociology. 


Furman University —Mr. Robert C. Smith is assistant professor of 
sociology and is the first full-time instructor in the department. 


Harvard Graduate School of Education.—Miss Florence Gould, who 
is majoring in social problems and education, is spending the year 1927- 
28 in research among the mountaineers of the Blue Ridge and is directing 
the work in social science at Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Virginia. 


Hastings College —Mr. Lewis L. McKibben is professor of sociology 
and economics. 


Michigan State Normal._—Dr. Charles W. Margold, who was in 
charge of the work in sociology last year, writes from Moscow that he 
will probably spend his entire year’s leave of absence in Russia. His book 
Sex Freedom and Social Control is being translated into Russian. 


University of Michigan ——The Century Company announces the pub- 
lication this month of Probation for Juveniles and Adults, by Fred R. 
Johnson, chief probation officer at the Recorder’s Court of Detroit, and 
lecturer in sociology at the University. This volume is published in the 
Social Workers’ Library, of which Professor John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the editor. 


Minneapolis social hygiene study.—Dr. Cloe Owings has been ap- 
pointed director of the social hygiene study which is being carried on 
under the joint auspices of the University of Minnesota and the Wom- 
en’s Co-operative Alliance. Dr. Owings was the first woman to take a 
Doctor’s degree at the Sorbonne in the department of sociology. Her 
thesis was awarded the Prix Carlier. Dr. Owings is the author of Women 
Police in the United States. 


Morningside College-—E. A. Overton has been appointed head of 
the department of economics and sociology. 


Northwestern University—Northwestern University has amalga- 
mated the Chicago Recreation Training School, operated for many years 
at Hull-House, and formerly a department of the Chicago School of Civ- 
ics and Philanthopy. Miss Neva L. Boyd, its director, becomes assistant 
professor in the department of sociology; and Mrs. Charlotte Chorpen- 
nings enters the faculty of the School of Speech. Courses in the Schools 
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of Speech, Music, and Education, available to students majoring in the 
field in addition to the Liberal Arts curriculum, make this one of the 
strongest units in the country for training in public recreation and group 
leadership. 

Northwestern University also announces the addition to its staff of 
Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, a member of Boas’ school of anthropologists, 
formerly fellow of the National Research Council. His latest work, The 
American Negro: A Study in Racial Crossing, is in press. 

Joel D. Hunter, superintendent of the United Charities of Chicago, 
and Ferris F. Laune, secretary of the Wieboldt Foundation, become lec- 
turers in the department. A course in housing will be given by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, of the Northwestern University Institute of Land Eco- 
nomics, assisted by Coleman Woodbury. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot has returned from six months’ leave of 
absence. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Among recent contributions to socio- 
logical literature from members of the teaching staff at the University of 
Pennsylvania are the following: Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Intelligence 
and Immigration” (Williams & Wilkins), a comparative study in group 
competency; Dr. Hugh S. Carter, “The Social Theories of L. T. Hob- 


house” (University of North Carolina Press), and Professor James H. S. 
Bossard, “Problems of Social Well-Being,” a text for courses in social 
pathology published by Harper & Brothers in their “Social Science Se- 
ries.” During the past summer, Professor J. T. Sellin and Mr. W. W. 
Weaver completed a bibliographical survey of all historical, statistical, 
and other research material available in Pennsylvania for studies in crim- 
inology. This survey was a part of a compilation made by the National 
Social Science Research Council, and is to be published by them in the 
near future. 

Mr. J. P. Shalloo (from Clark University) and Mr. Murray Spitzer 
(from the University of Southern California) have been added to the in- 
structional staff of the department of sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. With the addition last year of Professor Stuart A. Rice (from 
Dartmouth) , this raises the personnel of the department to fourteen men, 
placing the department among the largest in the country. A survey of the 
departmental curriculum and of the changes necessitated by the rapidly 
expanding field is being undertaken by Professor James H. S. Bossard. 
One of the earliest departments of sociology in the country, Pennsylvania 
now bids fair also to be one of the largest. 
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Syracuse University—Herbert N. Shenton, who for fifteen years has 
been in the department of sociology at Columbia University, has recently 
accepted the position of chairman of the department of sociology, suc. 
ceeding Professor Wilbur T. Clemens. Professor Shenton will also be a 
member of the faculty of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 

The following have also been added to the staff of the department: 
Mary Elizabeth Johnson, formerly of the Pennsylvania College for Wom. 
en, Pittsburgh, who will deal especially with the psychic factors in so- 
ciety; Douglas G. Haring, formerly of the Brooklyn Law School, pre- 
law course, and of various colleges and higher schools in Japan, who will 
deal with the cultural factors in society and will also be a member of the 
faculty of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs; W. C. Lehmann, 
who will assist in the development of the introductory course in sociology. 

Professor W. C. Waterman has been granted a leave of absence to 
complete his studies for the doctorate at Columbia University. 


University of Wisconsin——Professor John L. Gillin is on his sab- 
batical leave of absence. He and his family are making a trip around the 
world. They expect to reach Europe via the Pacific and Oriental route 
about February. Professor Gillin plans to make a survey of penal institu- 
tions in the various countries visited. Mr. Philip H. Person has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology to teach the undergraduate courses nor- 
mally given by Professor Gillin. Miss Helen I. Clarke has resumed her 
instructorship in case work after one year spent at Chicago in study and 
a second year in child-placement work for the Wisconsin Board of Con- 
trol. Professor Kimball Young’s Source Book for Social Psychology was 
published October 4 by the Knopf Company, and Professor E. A. Ross’s 
Standing Room Only? appeared November 11 bearing the imprint of the 
Century Company. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Theorie der ethischen Gefiihle, von Adam Smith. Versuch einer 
Analyse der Prinzipien, mittels welcher die Menschen natur- 
gemass zunachst das Verhalten und den Charakter ihrer Nach- 
sten und sodann auch ihr eigenes Verhalten und ihren eigenen 
Charakter beurteilen. Nach der Auflage letzter Hand iiber- 
setzt und mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Registern heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. WALTHER EcksTEIN. Vols. I and II. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1926. Pp. Ixxxvii+-618. 


Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. Vol. 1: Die Sinngesetze des 
emotionalen Lebens, oder “Der Phainomenologie der Sympa- 
thiegefiihle und von Liebe und Hass.” Dritte Auflage. By 
Max ScCHELER. Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1926. 


Pp. xvi+-312. 

This translation of Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments is the 
first German rendering since Kosegarten’s in 1791-95. Not only this; 
the six editions which the Theory went through before Smith’s death 
have been taken into account, and every deviation from the original text 
of the definitive edition is noted, making the present work a valuable 
source, which the translator hopes will serve to lay forever the ghost of 
das Adam Smith-Problem. There is no comparative edition in English; 
hence the importance of the German substitute. 

In an excellent sixty-page introduction, which, however, would have 
been better had the author taken into account the published thesis of 
Morrow (The Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith, a Study in 
the Social Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century [New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1923]), the results of the comparison of texts and a wide 
study of the field are given, and may be summarized as follows: 

There is no “Adam Smith problem” in the sense of a formal reconcil- 
iation between the supposed altruism of The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
and the supposed egoism of Te Wealth of Nations. For no doubt exists 
as to the artificiality of this antithesis so often set up by certain classical 
economists; Smith had already laid down the main lines of the Wealth in 
1753, long before his personal contact with the Physiocrats or other think- 
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ers of the French Enlightenment. Further, he did not change from an 
idealist to a materialist in his later life (whatever those terms may mean). 
The Wealth seems, superficially considered, a typical bit of eighteenth. 
century individualistic theory, in which a society of neat, rounded-off, 
self-contained human units carry on their wealth-producing activities; 
the economic order is a prettily contrived mechanism in which each part 
automatically serves the ends of the whole. But the economic work 
presupposes the ethical work published years earlier! The Moral Sentj- 
ments, with its sources in the British and Scottish school of moral philoso- 
phy known as “‘sentimentalism,” regards the facts of individuality as rel- 
ative to social facts and as dependent upon explanatory principles which 
transcend the individual. 

Instead of taking the individual as “given,” and moved by a single 
impulse only, Smith, in the Moral Sentiments, finds that man is not born 
human, that he is in the deepest sense a social being. It is because he is 
the product of his society that his acts are in accord with the social wel- 
fare. His very interests (also pointed out by Small in Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology) are those which have been instilled by his social 
milieu; and hence, in pursuing his own interests he also pursues those of 
his community or society. The sharp and indefensible distinction between 
ego and alter is thus broken down. The very reason why the individual 
strives for his own welfare is that he wishes the approval and admiration 
of his fellowmen (Moral Sentiments, Part IV, chap. i), so that even the 
motive of self-interest is not individual but social in its origin. The Moral 
Sentiments, Smith’s first and most highly valued work, upon the revision 
of which he spent the last months of his life, shows the inner organic rela- 
tion which exists between all the single parts of a society and the plurali- 
ty-pattern which constitutes them and which they constitute. 

In addition to the introduction there is an extensive bibliography, 
which its compiler says lists all the English editions and all translations in 
the occidental languages. Literature having the Theory for its subject is 
also given to the extent of 77 titles, and these, together with the 223 
notes in the appendixes dealing with variora and allusions, make up a 
valuable reference work even for the non-German reader. 


But certain of the psychological, social-psychological, and ethical im- 
plications of Smith’s work have given rise to extensive criticism, especial- 
ly of his doctrine of sympathy as the psychological mechanism whereby 
we are enabled to fulfil Reade’s injunction to “put yourself in his place.” 
Curiously enough, Allport has implicitly made much the same criticism of 
the traditional doctrine of sympathy as that made by Scheler in the vol- 
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ume under review, although from a standpoint altogether different—so 
different as to make the common element in their criticism almost un- 
recognizable. 

For Allport has a strong behavioristic flavor, whereas Scheler reeks 
of “metaphysics”; he is primarily a philosopher of the rapidly growing 
phenomenological school (which, by the way, is not Neo-Hegelian). For 
this reason his terminology, borrowed in part from Husserl, makes read- 
ing for the unsophisticated reader extremely difficult. But he is widely 
read in Germany and will probably be read elsewhere (a French transla- 
tion of the Wesen has just appeared), for he is perhaps the most out- 
standing representative of this school of thought. Driesch, indeed, calls 
Bergson, Russell, and Scheler the three greatest living philosophers. His 
work in philosophy, psychology, and sociology, although marred for most 
readers by a continual intermingling of the points of view of each of the 
three disciplines, has attracted much attention from non-philosophical 
specialists. Small said of Scheler’s Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wis- 
sens (recently reprinted in expanded form in Die Wissensformen und die 
Gesellschaft): “Sociology must take part in explaining the highest, wid- 
est, and deepest reaches of the human mind. No previous methodologi- 
cal treatise has done so much to impress this fact as the volume be- 
fore us.” 

In his earlier writings Scheler evinces a strong interest in ethics; and 
the Wesen, which appeared first in 1913, is merely a prelude, in a certain 
sense, to his larger work, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik. 

The volume on sympathy cleared Scheler’s way of Smith and his 
Epigoni, Bain, Spencer, and similar theorists. At that time a Catholic of 
the more liberal school (but now outside the church) , Scheler was chiefly 
concerned in vindicating the claims of sympathy in its higher value of 
love as over against the genetic and semi-naturalistic doctrines of Smith 
et al. This done to his own satisfaction, he next turned on Kant and his 
ethical formalism of the categorical imperative, and asserted, in his For- 
malismus, a theory of objective values. These are in a certain sense a 
priori, in that they are essentia which come to unmediated apprehension 
and which rank themselves in a great pyramid of values crowned by the 
supreme value of personality. His writings in the period following the 
Formalismus have to do chiefly with the applications of this doctrine, and 
until 1922 scarcely extended outside this field, although a small number 
of essays and popular books dealing with semi-sociological matters had 
vogue for a time. 
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Then came the Sociology of Knowledge upon which Small so favora- 
bly commented, and a new period began, less open to the charge of 
Dichter-Denker or of rationalization. This much is already evident: he 
cannot now be dismissed with the cant phrase “metaphysician,” although 
he may be ignored for comfort’s sake. To mention only a few of those he 
has in one way or another influenced: Troeltsch, Sombart, Vierkandt, 
Kerschensteiner, Schilder, Litt, Hartmann, Driesch, Weyl, Stern, Sprang. 
er, and Husserl. 

But although it belongs to the earlier period, Wessen und Formen 
der Sym pathie has in it a great deal more than occasional rationalizations. 
Perhaps the parts of greatest value to American readers will be the sec- 
tions dealing with differentiations of the phenomena of sympathy. These 
are introspectively arrived at, but in some instances at least should admit 
of more objective methods of study. These differentiations are of consid- 
erable importance, in that they discriminate between. phenomena which 
since Smith’s time have all been lumped together under the head of sym- 
pathy. 

To begin with, there is compathy (Miteinanderfiihlen) : 

Father and mother stand by the body of a beloved child. They feel with 
each other the same sorrow, the same pain; i.e., not “A feels sorrow and B feels 
it also, and in addition they both know that they both feel it.” No, it is “with- 
each-other-feeling” or compathy. .... We perceive at once that only psychi- 
cal suffering can thus be felt, and not, e.g., a physical pain, a sense-initiated 
feeling. There is here no “symagony,” no physical pain felt “sympathetically.” 

Next comes mimpathy (Nachfiihlen) : 

The suffering of another is not first “given” through the medium of pity 
(fellow-suffering); rather must this suffering already be given in some form 
before it is possible for anyone, regarding it, to become a fellow-sufferer. To 
see the head of a child “crying itself blue in the face” only as a head on a body 

. . and on the other hand to see it as a phenomenon expressing pain or 
hunger, that is to say, to see it normally, but nevertheless to have no pity for 
the child—these are totally different facts. Pity and sympathy, as experienced, 
are always subsequent to the already apprehended and understood experi- 


ences of another person who is pitied... . . It is certainly the opposite of 
meaningless to say: “I share your feelings about the matter (mimpathize with 
you), but I have no sympathy for you.” . . . . The historian who is worth his 


salt, the novelist, and the dramatic artist must possess in high degree the gift 
of “after-experiencing” or mimpathizing. But they do not in the least need to 
have sympathy with their objects and persons. 
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Sympathy (Mitgefiihl) is phenomenologically distinct: 

Here the suffering or sorrow of another is first of all present in an act of 
understanding, experienced as an act; upon the material of this act the origi- 
nal pity . . . . directs itself; i.e., my pity and his sorrow are two phenomeno- 
logically different facts, and not one fact as in the case of compathy. 

Entirely distinct from sympathy in general, however, is feeling engendered 
by contagion (Gefiihlsansteckung) or transpathy. While in the case of sym- 
pathy the function of “after-experiencing” and mimpathy is so interwoven with 
true sympathy that an experienced separation of the two never occurs, in the 
case of transpathy the two functions are distinctly separated from each other 
in experience as well..... We have . .. . an instance when a group of 
people are “infected” by a wail or lamentation set up by some one of them, as 
is often the case with old women, one of whom pours out her woes while the 
others pour out increasing floods of tears. This has not, of course, the least 
thing to do with sympathy. .... It is characteristic of transpathy that it 
takes place only between emotional states, and that it in no way presupposes 
any knowledge of the other’s joy or sorrow. Thus, e.g., one can detect only 
subsequently that a mournful emotion which one finds in oneself derives from 
“contagion” which took place in a gathering visited a few hours before. 


Next comes empathy (Einfiihlung), a term already familiar to Amer- 
ican psychologists. This has been applied by some German writers, nota- 
bly Lipps, to some of the emotional phenomena here treated. Scheler re- 
jects it altogether in this connection, regarding cases to which it seems 
applicable as examples of transpathy or of genuine unipathy (Hinsfih- 
lung). Unipathy, a form of emotional identification, seems close to the 
“participation” of Lévy-Bruhl, and consequently open to all the objec- 
tions field anthropologists and others have raised to that doctrine. Nev- 
ertheless, other aspects of unipathy put it in a somewhat different class. 
He distinguishes two types, idiopathic and heteropathic. In the one the 
alter is absorbed by the ego, in the other the ego by the alter. 

And all these phenomena—compathy, mimpathy, sympathy, trans- 
pathy, empathy, and unipathy—are usually treated as “just sympathy”! 
(The terms which will be used in the French translation are, respectively, 
solidarité affective, imitation affective, participation affective, contagion 
affective, intuition affective, union (ou fusion) affective.) 

Other parts of the book which should interest the sociologist are 
those dealing with the phenomenology of love and hate, and those on the 
epistemology of the social sciences. The latter especially are an interest- 
ing example of the many attempts now being made in Germany to pro- 
vide a philosophical foundation for sociology and kindred departments of 
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knowledge. Litt, in his Jndividuum und Gemeinschaft, has carried farther 
the task here begun by Scheler. 

In case the reading of the Wesen is undertaken, a great help toward 
its comprehension would be the prior or concurrent reading of Wilhelm 
Reyer’s Einfiihrung in die Phinomenologie (Leipzig: Meiner Verlag, 
1926). It is the only introduction to the work of the phenomenologists 
which the reviewer can at all recommend—indeed, with the exception of 
Husserl’s much more difficult Jdeen, which was never intended for an in- 
troduction and is now out of date, it is the only one to be had. Even with 
this help, the reading of the Wesen will be difficult enough. 

And to quote from Small’s review of Scheler’s Versuche zu einer Sozi- 
ologie des Wissens a few words which seem applicable here as well: “Ob- 
viously the methodology thus contemplated is in direct antithesis with 
prevailing sociological tendencies in the United States. Unless we are will- 
ing, however, to assume that wisdom begins and ends with us... . . , 

Small’s review appeared in the Journal for September, 1925, pp. 
262-64. 

Howarpb BECKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Das Gesetz der Macht. By FRIEDRICH WIESER. Wien: Verlag von 
Julius Springer, 1926. Pp. xv-+562. 


Die Masse und ihre Aktion. Ein Beitrag zur Soziologie der Revo- 
lutionen. By THEODOR GEIGER. Berlin: Verlag von Ferdi- 
nand Enke in Stuttgart. Pp. viiit+-194. Bibliography. M. 
9.60. 

The theme of Friedrich Wieser’s Das Gesetz der Macht is what, in 
the language of Professor Ross, we may call “social control.” Social con- 
trol is exercised in various ways, but the author of this volume conceives 
of it in terms of leadership. The leader may be a single individual or a 
group of individuals; for example, the nobility and the priesthood. The 
leader may be a class like the intelligentsia. The réle of the leader may 
even be assumed by an imperial people (Fihrervolk) like the Romans, 
the English. The led in every case are die Masse (“the masses”). The 
characteristic of the masses, as the author conceives of it, is that of a 
total in which the individual units have been completely merged and lost 
all individual features. 

Macht (“control”) on the other hand, is an incident and necessary 
condition of collective action. It is itself a product of action, like habit 
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and custom, and, as the author points out, of action that is successful. 
What success is, the author does not attempt to tell us. Macht, like the 
mores, is on the whole a historical product; it grows with the growth of 
tradition, and gets itself embodied in custom, in law, and in public opin- 
ion, but first and foremostly, in person. In developing this theme the 
author has written, in a brilliant literary style, a series of chapters on 
what might be called the natural history of social control, and control or- 
ganizations (Macht-Verbande). Among the topics discussed are: “The 
Nature, Forms, and Functions of Leadership”; “The Psychology of So- 
cial Control (Machtpsychologie)”; “Public Opinion and the Differing 
Réles of the Leader and the Masses in its Formation”; “Nationalism 
and the Evolution of Nations, including a Penetrating Analysis of the 
Anomalous Situation of the Jew in the International World”; “The Nat- 
ural History of Liberalism.” 

Under the general title “Modern Organs of Social Control,” the au- 
thor discusses forms of leadership that have grown up in society and in 
the state with the evolution of free exchange. The control which is exer- 
cised through competitive co-operation is set over against the control 
exercised by the state. Political parties, universal suffrage, and the news- 
paper are characteristic forms of social control that have come into ex- 
istence with the evolution of modern free society. Revolutions, and the 
dictatorships which they have occasioned, are treated as incidents in the 
political history of this modern individualistic state. The topics that I 
have thus far named constitute the introduction and the conclusion of 
the volume, the central portion of which is devoted to a review of the his- 
toric forms in which social control, considered as a substantive fact, has 
successively manifested itself. It is in this division of his work that the 
author develops his fundamental concept and formulates the laws, so- 
called, which describe the uniformities of its evolution. These laws may 
be stated as follows: 

a) The law that control tends to fall into the hands of the few (das 
Gesetz der kleinen Zahl) ; 

b) The law that force invariably gives way, in the long run, to au- 
thority (das Gesetz der abnehmenden Gewalt) ; and finally, 

c) The law of increasing equality and freedom (das Gesetz der zu- 
nehmenden Freiheit und Gleichheit). 

These laws describe changes which cannot be reduced to quantita- 
tive terms. They are perhaps historical laws; they describe cycles of 
change, and that suggests the position of this volume as lying somewhere 
between history and sociology. It may perhaps be described as the nat- 
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ural history of social control. Dealing with much the same subject mat- 
ter, it lies, as far as treatment is concerned, between Sumner’s Folkways, 
on the one hand, and Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution, on the other. 

In Wieser’s account of the processes of social control, emphasis is on 
the réle of the leader. In Geiger’s volume, Die Masse und ihre Aktion, 
it is the masses—the led rather than the leader—which is regarded as sig. 
nificant. 

Die Masse, as Geiger conceives it, is not a mere collectivity—not the 
mere raw material upon which leadership operates to constitute society: 
not the led multitude in contrast with the leader. It is rather to be iden- 
tified with the “roused revolutionary multitude,” the boiling or just sim- 
mering reservoir of revolutionary potentialities which occasionally mani- 
fests itself in some form of violent revolutionary action. 

The masses, what Le Bon calls the crowd, is very intimately related, 
in Geiger’s ideology, to the proletariat. The revolutionary masses is the 
proletariat in one of its aspects. Geiger’s definition of the proletariat js 
fundamental to his whole conception not merely of the revolutionary 
masses, but of revolution. The proletariat is, he says, not identical with 
the exploited classes. The decisive factor in the character of the prole- 
tariat is the absence of a common culture. It is the cultural disinheri- 
tance of the working classes more than their economic exploitation or 
their political subordination, which it is sought to describe conceptually 
in the term “proletariat.” 

This conception of the proletariat as the culturally disinherited, the 
multitude, a mere aggregate of detached individuals, without common 
conscious aims, but seething with discontent, a magazine, therefore, of 
potential violence, is fundamental to the author’s theory of revolution, 
which is the central theme of this volume. The revolutionary masses may 
thus be described as the proletariat in being, and the incidental outbreaks 
of political violence are but the symptoms and manifestations of a disin- 
tegrated and disordered society. Le Bon, in his description of the crowd, 
had referred to it as a sign of the end of an epoch and the herald of a new. 
In other words, mobs, strikes, and sporadic violence are but manifesta- 
tions and a symptom of a deeper and more widespread unrest latent in 
the masses of the population, indications of a revolution in process, which 
may or may not express itself in positive and overt revolutionary action. 

In order to bring together in a consistent system of conceptual rela- 
tions the diverse aspects and manifestations of a revolutionary movement 
viewed in this large prospect, the author has had occasion to review criti- 
cally all the literature dealing theoretically with crowds, with revolutions, 
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and with collective action generally. He has subjected Le Bon’s theory 
of the crowd to a particularly searching and destructive analysis, and has 
in general made an attempt to reduce to some sort of logical consistency 
the observation and vague hypotheses of other writers in this field. For 
this, if for no other reason, Die Masse und ihre Aktion is the most impor- 
tant and valuable theoretical treatise that so far has been written in the 
field of collective psychology. 
Robert E. Park 
University OF CHICAGO 


Turkey. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and KENNETH P. KirKwoop. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xiv-+328. 


$3.00. 

The reader of this book will put it down with the conviction that the 
authors not only know Turkey intimately and sympathetically but that 
they also know human nature, economics, politics, and diplomacy in their 
varied interplay in the modern world. Turkey is presented as a subject 
interesting and worthy of study in itself. A hundred and fifty years ago 
Turkey was a huge autocratically governed area with its prestige found- 
ed upon the shelter it gave to the Muslim Khalifate, and its population 
was composed of an intermingled polyglot of races. Today that area com- 
prises a dozen moderate-sized republics, kingdoms, protectorates, and 
mandated areas, each composed largely of a distinct geographically lim- 
ited secular nationality and centering its interest in the perpetuation and 
development of its national characteristics and its economic possibilities. 
Among these the most recent, and in some respects the most successful, 
is the Turkish Republic, with its capital at Angora, the product of war, 
revolution, and the genius of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. The course by 
which this profound transformation has taken place is the main theme 
of the book. 

But the authors write with the conviction that their story has a 
wider significance. To them the evolution of Turkey illustrates a process 
going on also in Japan, China, Arabia, Persia, India, and other Asiatic 
countries. “Everywhere these peoples stand at the parting of the ways, 
with the choice of entering the camp of the Zealots or the camp of the 
Herodians. They can no longer remain neutral, for the West in its restless 
activity will not let them alone.” They may, like the Senussi, the Wahabi, 
or the Indian non-co-operationists, seek to combat the West by war or 
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peace, or they may, like Japan and Turkey, “offer a practical compromise 
for practical men” (p. 301). 

The book is as much a sociological treatise as a history. There js 
hardly a page which does not contain a suggestion provocative to the in. 
quiring mind or satisfying because of the aptness with which it sum. 
marizes a mass of observations. A few illustrations must suffice. 

It was sound reasoning to conclude, as these Turkish reformers did, that 
the West could be fought only with its own weapons. On the other hand, the 
military efficiency of the West was a symptom, and not the cause, of the West’s 


general superiority [p. 37]. 
The “human cattle” of the Osmanlis had turned to the West for salvation 


a century earlier than their masters, and had found it in the Western concept 
of nationality, which was as incompatible with Midhat’s multinational parlia- 
mentarism as it was with the nomadic institutions of his predecessors [p. 48}. 

The cause of national independence came to be associated with the neces- 
sity of completely divorcing Turkey from Constantinople and its Byzantinism, 
from the Sultanate and its dependence upon foreign support, from the Cali- 
phate and its international Islamic embarrassments, and from the monarchy 
and its essential conservatism. ... . The Turks had suffered from the exist- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire as acutely, in their way, as the non-Turkish na- 
tionalities [p. 154]. 


The book summarizes Turkish history informingly from its roots in 
the complex Ottoman nomadic system with Islam superimposed, to its 
fruit, when subjected to the impacts of Western ideas and technique, in 
territorial nationalism. It also describes the economic, social, and politi- 
cal problems of present Turkey with a wealth of detailed information con- 
vincing to the reader. “Turkish prosperity,” we read, “depends on an at- 
mosphere of peace and security; on freedom from outside intervention; 
on a favorable geographical position and abundance of natural resources, 
both of which it possesses par excellence ; and on those three essentials of 
production—capital, labor, initiative”—-which it still lacks (p. 239). 

The authors congratulate modern Turkey on voluntarily abandon- 
ing territory inhabited by non-Turks in their national pact, but criticize 
them for not carrying the policy quite far enough. The Kurds alone were 
retained, and Turkey has had to pay the penalty in the Kurdish revolt of 
1925 and loss of prestige in the Mosul dispute—incidents which probably 
indicate that her efforts to Turkify the Kurds are doomed to failure. On 
the whole the authors are optimistic, though fully realizing the far-reach- 
ing reforms necessary in Turkish society and technique to put it on a level 
with the West, and the long-continued skill of statesmanship necessary to 
steer the new republic between the Scylla of traditional oriental inertia 
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and the Charybdis of too rapid reform, provoking reaction. The latter 
danger is now most imminent. The Kurdish revolt 

is a sign of the reaction which a too quickly advanced political development 
produces. Progress must be slow if it is to be sure; and too rapid a develop- 
ment generates the seeds of its own undoing. Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, says the physicist. Overgrowth means death, says the biologist. 
The greater the velocity, the greater the resistance, says the engineer. Evolu- 
tion which is too rapid becomes revolution, says the political philosopher. 

The system of transliterating Turkish names is scientifically accurate 
but produces results unfamiliar to the Western eye, as “Ummayyads,” 
“Khalideh Khanum,” etc. The text of the constitution of the Republic, 
a selected bibliography, an Index, and two useful maps are appended. 
The book does not contain as much detailed information or documenta- 
tion as Mears’ Modern Turkey, a book to which it frequently refers. The 
profound analysis it gives of Turkey’s major problems will, however, 
make its study rewarding to all readers interested in the subject. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Race Problem. A Study of the Negro. By E. B. 
Reuter. “Crowell’s Social Science Series.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xii+-448. $2.75. 

The highly controversial character of the Negro problem has not 
alone accounted for the interest of students in the subject; racial life of- 
fers, as Dr. Reuter recognizes at the outset of his volume, through its 
naive materials, a most satisfactory point at which “to introduce the stu- 
dent to the scientific study of concrete social reality.” The Negro in 
America, easily distinguishable, historically detached, and isolated in his 
social life, presents, within an easily observable area, virtually every stage 
of the aculturization process. 

So much opinion is involved, however, that few studies of the Negro 
have escaped pronounced bias. One result has been the creating of a vi- 
cious circle of quotations, and the consequent perpetuation of faulty find- 
ings, or, what is just as misleading, the perpetuation of sound findings of 
an early period in the utterly changed situations of the present. These mis- 
takes have been avoided by Dr. Reuter in his recent volume, The Ameri- 
can Race Problem, which deserves to be classed, perhaps, as the most 
successful example of balanced, dispassionate discussion on this subject. 
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His book offers no new material, but it does provide a point of approach 
to study. 

The first part is concerned with the mooted questions of race and ra. 
cial differences, and with interpretations in broad perspective of the more 
familiar processes of “assimilation” and “amalgamation.” The latter 
part is concerned with the facts of Negro life itself. From the contradic. 
tory mass of biological and ethnological discussions, we are led to ap. 
proach the Negro, uniquely and with utter soundness, “not as a race, but 
as a population group.” 

If the volume lacks adequacy, it is not so much a matter of the abil- 
ity to handle facts, as it is the inadequacy of the facts themselves. The 
Census provides the bulk of his material for the discussions on health, 
sex, and family life, economic status, education, delinquency and crime: 
and the effect is one of steady but low illumination. The gauntness of ex- 
isting information is most evident in the chapter on “Negro Sex and Fam- 
ily Life.” For, after the figures on marital status, size of family and birth- 
rates, there is little that the Census can or does offer on the institution 
of the family as it exists among Negroes. The expository method of treat- 
ing the subject, one feels, leads to shrewd guesses to span the gaps of in- 
formation, and to generalizations for brevity, which are not always sound, 
as, for example, when he hazards, “The total number of really educated 
Negroes in the country is not sufficient to make a faculty for one first- 
class college.” 

The estimate of the Negro in literature, art, and music displays a 
moderation which is striking. He thinks their contribution small and un- 
important, and this might be accepted with soberness but for the occa- 
sional indications that his reading of the literature itself has been as cas- 
ual as his estimates. Of six “novels” mentioned, for example, two are 
“plays,” one title quite evidently misnamed and another misspelled. The 
conviction of too casual treatment grows when he simply states that the 
Uncle Remus stories are not of Negro origin, repeats Thomas Jefferson's 
slurring disparagement of Phyllis Wheatley’s eighteenth-century poetry 
without indicating familiarity with the Negro poets since the infant days 
of both black and white American writers, and remarks that it was “the 
conditions of plantation life, rather than race,” that produced the Negro 
spirituals. 

On the question of race consciousness, to which a lengthy chapter is 
devoted, he has a definite point of view. Race consciousness is described 
and explained as a defense reaction but is treated as if it were aggressive 
action for its own sake. American Negro newspapers, one is inclined to 
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object, grew up not because they were seeking to create a special racial 
spirit, as Dr. Reuter thinks, but simply because white papers ignored Ne- 
groes. When their books, societies, and appeals in sermons stress a spe- 
cial need, it is more likely that they do so, as Jane Addams once said of 
settlements, to make themselves unnecessary. Negro business institutions, 
condemned by him for their appeals to race consciousness, are perhaps 
even more widely condemned than they deserve by Negroes themselves, 
if their continued failures for lack of support are counted. If, again, the 
Garvey movement had lured from three million to five million followers, 
as he states, the collapse which he records could not have come so sud- 
denly and completely. 

The author sees no possibility of solution through those methods usu- 
ally advocated. He concludes that as a result of intermixture, the Ne- 
groes, as such, ultimately will disappear from the population and the 
problem will be solved. And since there is no particular evidence, in this 
volume or any of the other current ones, beyond assertions hazarded 
against fate, that the problem will or will not be so solved, it is as good 
as any other conclusion. 

CHARLEs S. JOHNSON 


The Science of Social Relations: An Introduction to Sociology. By 
HorNELL Hart. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xix-+-664. $4.50. 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance: The Study of Social Problems. 

By Howarp W. Opum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xxi-+643. $5.00. 

Readings in Sociology. Edited by JERoME Davis and Harry EL- 
MER BARNES, with the collaboration of L. L. BERNARD and 
OrHErs. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+-1065. 

At first inspection the first two volumes present the puzzling ap- 
pearance of rival textbooks published simultaneously in the same series. 

Professor Odum offers his Social Guidance as a volume “to meet the de- 

mands for a full college course in social problems or a course introducing 

the social sciences.” Professor Hart’s Science of Social Relations has, to 
be sure, the secondary title “An Introduction to Sociology,” which would 
suggest that it is not primarily concerned with practical social problems, 
but with the elementary principles of scientific sociology. In his Preface, 
however, Hart states, “The present text is built on the proposition that 
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the basic course in sociology should include the material which will be of 
the greatest practical utility in solving problems hinging on social rela- 
tions.” It becomes an interesting task, therefore, to attempt to discover 
and describe the essential difference, if any, between these two books, 
As a matter of fact, a hasty reading is sufficient to convince one that they 
duplicate each other to only a minimum degree. 

In the composition of Man’s Quest for Social Guidance, Professor 
Odum appears to have been determined by two purposes: first, that of 
presenting some of the elemental facts regarding contemporary social 
problems in such a manner as to make effective contact with the concep- 
tions of those problems which students and general readers may be sup- 
posed to have gained from popular sources, the newspaper, the popular 
magazines, and the public platform; in the second place, however, he has 
made the definition of social values a central problem, and one which is 
very frankly faced. It might be said that the greatest utility of this book 
lies in its adaptation to the need of students for guidance in arriving at a 
point of view from which the scientific study of social problems and social 
processes can be successfully carried on. 

In The Science of Social Relations Professor Hart takes as important 
points of departure such practical problems as industrial conficit, the fam- 
ily and sex relations, and race relations; but his central endeavor is to 
describe these types of situations as the product of natural forces and 
processes and to present and define the conceptual tools needed for the 
scientific analysis of the phenomena in question. In other words, The Sci- 
ence of Social Relations is a genuine “Introduction to Sociology,” which 
uses the study of practical social problems as an effective avenue of ap- 
proach to the fundamental task undertaken. In this volume the author 
has treated his material mainly in terms of “person-to-person relation- 
ships,” a method which, as he points out in his Preface, makes the content 
of his book largely identical with what some modern writers call “social 
psychology,” a characterization of the book which is strengthened when 
one notes the extent to which he has drawn upon the insights afforded by 
psychiatry. An emphasis upon the interrelation of social conflict and 
mental conflict runs throughout the volume. Concrete materials are free- 
ly and effectively used. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is the best 
textbook in its class which has yet appeared in print. 

A commendable feature of both of these books is the arrangement 
and content of the questions, problems, and exercises for students, which 
are supplied at the ends of the chapters. Those in Professor Hart’s vol- 
ume are really remarkable and should be a very great help to teachers and 
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students. Professor Odum’s questions and exercises are inferior only by 
comparison. These volumes are attractive in format, uniform with the 
numbers of the series which have previously been published. 

Readings in Sociology is designed to accompany Davis and Barnes’ , a; 
An Introduction to Sociology, which was reviewed in a recent number of .. 
this Journal. The editors have brought together here a remarkably rich ii 
collection of materials, many of which have not previously been published 's 
in any similar connection. The 283 pages of historical readings arranged 
by Professor Barnes to accompany his contribution to the original text- 
book seem calculated either to embroil or to consolidate the departments 
of history and sociology in any institution in which these two volumes 
may be used as textbooks. 


FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Distributive Justice (new and rev. ed.). By PRoFEssoR JOHN A. 
Ryan, D.D., LL.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
xi-+404. $4.00. 

This is a learned and carefully argued discussion of the specific prob- 

lems of economic justice. Its author, as would be expected of an authori- ‘ i 


tative Catholic teacher, is convinced of the impracticability of socialism. 
But he advocates the government ownership and leasing of mines, oil and | 
forest reserves, and water power. ~ 
Co-operation he regards as “the most effective means of lessening the 1 
amount of interest and bringing about a wide distribution of capital.” 
Further, he particularly commends such profit-sharing, leading to stock nf 
ownership, as has given “practical control” of the Philadelphia Rapid 7 
Transit to its employees and, according to the president of the latter com- 
pany “would enable the railroad employees and anthracite coal workers 
to obtain control of their industries in ten years.” * 
The author repudiates the doctrines of Henry George and believes 1 es 
our present system of land ownership to be in its general character the a 
best possible. Yet he believes that this system is open to certain impor- ii 
tant reforms. For example, he teaches that no city should part with any a 
land that it now possesses, and that cities in which the housing problem & 
is acute and the land values constantly rising ought to buy land and lease e) 
it for building purposes, and he advocates a moderate tax on unearned in- i 
crement. 


*XXXIII (September, 1927), 297-99. 
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He shows his attitude toward “the specific productivity theory” by 
the repeated statement that we do not know what proportion of the joint 
product of the different factors exactly reflects the productive contriby- 
tion of any factor. And he holds that every title to ownership has its basis 
in social policy, the sole ground of any claim to ownership being the re- 
quirements of a system of distribution that best stimulates production 
and such consumption as to yield the greatest net total of human well- 
being. 

He gives hearty support to the device of minimum-wage boards and 
regards a legal minimum wage as “the most desirable single measure of 
industrial reform” (p. 357). 

He approves the family allowance system which has been introduced 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere, whereby a gen- 
eral fund is maintained by a group of employers and employees from 
which provision is made upon marriage and upon the birth of children, 
the whole argument for which has been set forth by Professor Paul 
Douglas. 

His ethical argument reaches the conclusion that the man willing and 
able to work has as inalienable a right to a decent living, including se- 
curity against sickness and age and sufficient opportunity for recreation 
and culture, as he has to life, liberty of movement, marriage, or any other 
of the fundamental goods of human existence, and that to violate this 
right is wrong on the same ground on which it is wrong to kill, maim, or 
imprison an innocent man. 

In discussing the impracticability of socialism, our author perhaps 
strains the argument when he teaches that the honor paid to efficiency, 
fidelity, and devotion would cease to be a powerful motive if paid to too 
many individuals. Honor and distinction are not the same thing. The 
sense of honor which makes soldiers brave, and the compelling power of 
any group attitude which demands an essential virtue, is not lessened but 
increased by the prevalence of obedience to its requirements. A standard 
that commands general obedience exercises the most compelling form of 
social control. 

Our author holds that in the case of corporations where the cost of 
management is covered by salaries, if “surplus gain” or pure profits exist 
it would be “more economic and more scientific” to distribute such profits 
among the active workers from the president of the concern down to the 

humblest ‘lay-laborer, instead of awarding them to the stockholders. 

Professor Ryan’s argument on the question of wage justice is in part 
theological and in part based on the dogma of the equal worth of all per- 
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sons. The argument would not be seriously impaired if one were to deny 
the equal worth of all persons even to themselves, for though the values 
experienced by different individuals may not be equal, they are equally 
real, and no real value affected can reasonably be neglected in the deter- 
mination of policy. 

E. C. Haves 


University OF ILLINOIS 


The Migration of British Capital to 1875. By LELAND HAMILTON 

Jenks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xi+-442. 

This is a historical résumé of the conditions, personalities, and mech- 
anisms associated with the migration of British capital during the first 
era of “great commerce,”’ 1815-75. The story of the pioneer réle played 
by Great Britain in integrating the commercially isolated and independ- 
ent regions of the world and in transmitting to them the effects of machine 
industry and capitalistic enterprise is related here in an interesting and 
scholarly manner. 

The history of British foreign investments reveals many interesting 
phases of the evolution of regional interdependence and co-ordination. 
First, there is the process of financial and industrial concentration which 
took place pari passu with each new development in communications and 
each new invention in the organization and application of credit. During 
the span of a single lifetime England changed from a comparatively 
isolated agricultural nation with a population of about sixteen millions 
to a world-center of industry and commerce with a population of approxi- 
mately forty millions. And London, formerly the inadequate co-ordi- 
nating agency of the different agricultural districts of England, became 
the financial and commercial center of the world. At the outbreak of the 
great war England had “four billion pounds invested beyond the seas,” 
and the United States alone was indebted to her for nearly five billion 
dollars. “Twenty per cent of the British national income came from 
abroad.” 

But more important from a world-standpoint is the integrating sig- 
nificance of this financial concentration. During the nineteenth century 
London became the integrating and co-ordinating center of the world. 
Her control of communications and her development of machinery for 
dealing in foreign finance (“A list of foreign bankers published in 1846 
shows an English private banking firm in every Mediterranean port, forty 
in all, from Gibraltar to Jerusalem”) made her the business and financial 
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center for most of the commercial transactions between nations. Bills 
were drawn on London to pay commercial or political debts. Trade and 
commerce between nations was carried on through London. At the same 
time “nearly every part of the world borrowed England’s capital sur. 
plus.” But in addition to foreign loans, England invested a large part of 
her surplus wealth in undeveloped regions of the world, in South America, 
Africa, India, Malaya, and China. These investments, which were for the 
most part in railroad construction and other industrial enterprises, were 
managed and directed from head offices located in London. This gave rise 
to what the author calls “economic imperialism,” wherein the subject re- 
gion is tributary to the center of enterprise. Under such pioneer condi. 
tions financial concentration led to industrial concentration. Railroads 
constructed in backward regions called for materials produced in Eng- 
land, and thus further developed industry there. 

The pioneer conditions which gave England her lead as the center of 
world finance and commerce are now, in the author’s judgment, com- 
pleting a cycle. Industrially many regions of the world have reached ma- 
turity and, owing to their later development, are in possession of more 
modern plants and technique than is England herself. Moreover, the 
mechanisms of international credit and finance are no longer the monop- 
oly of Great Britain. Relations between regions are becoming direct, and 
all surplus capital is no longer concentrated in the little island in the 
North Sea. Since 1875 England has been slowly losing her position as 
the dominant center in an undeveloped world. The war has hastened the 
change and has shifted the center of dominance from London to New 
York. 

The book is well written and amply documented. If the reviewer has 
any criticism to offer, it is that the profuse enumeration of historical de- 
tail occasionally beclouds the main trends and issues. 

R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Introduction to Production Economics. By JoHN D. Brack. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+975. $4.50. 


This book, written to meet the needs of students in business admin- 
istration, is a departure from the usual text in economics in that it com- 
bines history, description, and theory in a much more extended scope 
than is customary. It is interesting to note that while the sociologists are 
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gradually narrowing the range of their activities, the economists, under 
the urge of practical affairs, are greatly extending the scope of their sci- | 
ence. Many of the recent texts in economics embody a much wider range a 
of subject matter than do most of the texts in sociology. This volume of a 
almost a thousand large pages contains a vast amount of historical and . 
descriptive data covering almost every phase of economic and social life. 
The suggestions for further reading appended to each chapter extend the 
scope of the book to include most of the major works in sociology and 
psychology, as well as those touching all divisions of economics. The au- 
thor shows a wide acquaintance with the English literature in the entire 
field of social science. 

This breadth of scope should make the book not only an exceedingly 
interesting text in economics but also a valuable source book for students 
in the other social sciences. For instance, it contains chapters on the evolu- 
tion of economic society, the significance and forms of power, the exten- 
sion of the market, the growth of transportation and communication, the 
evolution and location of cities. 

In addition to history and description much space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of economic principles. Here the author uses a method which 
seems to the reviewer to be weak, namely, that of illustrating economic } 
principles by tables and figures (the book contains 57 tables and 79 fig- 4 
ures) based for the most part on hypothetical data. This method may 
illustrate general economic principles and therefore be justifiable for : 
classroom purposes, but it robs the subject of much of the vitality and in- ' 
terest that concrete factual data and case materials would supply. Fur- ay 


ther, this method is apt to leave the impression that complete knowledge 
is obtained once the formulas are mastered, whereas the real problem is 
the application of the principles to particular practical situations. For 
instance, the subject of immigration is briefly dealt with thus: . : 
. If in country A the ratio of labor to other elements of production is such 1 
as to give a per capita product of 10, and in country B a product of 6, and 1o : 
per cent of the population of B were to emigrate to A, then the per capita 
product would become much more nearly alike. No people anywhere beyond 
point A in the relation of labor to resources would, in their right mind, allow 
foreign people to come and divide resources with them. 


The immigration problem is not so simple as this. In our great economy, oy 
to which the author draws attention elsewhere in his book, it is not always |S 
necessary for the inhabitants of country B to go to country A in order to 9 
share its resources. Competition extends beyond national boundary lines, 
and the process of equalization takes place despite immigration legisla- 
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tion. Moreover, who is going to determine whether the per capita produc 
of country A will become 11 or 9 with additional immigration from coyp. 
try B? 
On the whole the book is very commendable and is of considerabje 
value to sociologists. 
R. D. McKenzr 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Teaching the Social Studies. By EDGAR Dawson, Professor of His. 
tory and Social Science, Hunter College, and others. Ney 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+-405. $2.00. 

The tendency in our public schools to replace classical literature and 
mathematics with social studies is certain to be reinforced by Professor 
Dawson’s book. In itself it represents the newer practice in co-operative 
text-writing. Well-known specialists have set forth succinctly and in sin- 
ple language for each science, its nature and purpose, origins, important 
writers, relations to other sciences, values in education, and important 
books: R. M. Brown, geography; Holmes, biology; Gates, psychology; 
Ely, economics; Tufts and Tufts, ethics; Henry Johnson, history; and 
Giddings, sociology. Truly an impressive list. 

While no careful consideration is given to the need and development 
of general social science to parallel general natural science, much empha- 
sis is placed upon the interdependencies and close relations of them all. 
As Small insisted: The social sciences are not many but one. 

Following these separate formulations of the elements of the several 
sciences are chapters on technical aspects of professional preparation for 
instruction in these fields. Specific objectives, curriculum, methods ef 
teaching, the social studies laboratory, tests and examinations, and teach- 
ers’ preparation are illumined by a critical discussion of latest practice 
and imminent possibilities. 

Three invalid ideas recur in one form or another: it is the business 
of social studies to stimulate an unwavering credence in mankind, the 
ideal of progress, and the poisonous quality of pessimism; all radicals are 
“ignorant” (p. 341); learning transfers from one discipline to another 
(pp. 271-72, 367). Educational psychology is advocated for preparation 
of teachers of social studies, but no mention is made of educational s0- 
ciology. 

Nor is the latter used in determining objectives for social studies. 


sex, 1.Q., E.Q., Ed. Q., P.Q. (participation quotient), vocation, avoca- 
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tions, social status, etc.? Easy generalization aids in this field very little. 
Differential socio-analysis is sorely needed in the matter of fixing general 
and specific objectives. 

Probably the most helpful chapter to students in training will be 
“Tests and Measurements.” But the book serves to block out the job and 
to orient in an admirable way the type of person who is destined for some 
time to come to be the teacher of the social studies—an American girl, 
eighteen to twenty-one, who teaches while she waits. 

To cast the social studies in terms of the sciences and of appreciation 
of societal life, rather than in terms of problems and of reform, is the 
signal contribution of the book. The reviewer is not one who believes in 
making pupils in the junior and senior high schools enthusiastic Carol 
Kennicotts. 

The book deserves a wide use not only in normal schools and teachers 
colleges but also in college departments of social sciences, from which 
most of the instructors will come. Finally this blocking out of the field 
should stimulate greatly research into precise problems. 

Dantet H. Ku tp II 


TeacHers CoLtece, CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


Public Welfare Administration in the United States. Select Docu- 
ments. By SoPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xxiii+-786. $4.50. 

Social problems have been classified by Park as those of (a) organi- 
zation and administration, (b) policy and polity, (c) human nature. 
Miss Breckinridge’s collection of documents is intended as an aid to 
studies of the first type. Students of social technology will find in it many 
interesting and significant documents made readily accessible. Together 
with such books as Odum and Willard’s Systems of Public Welfare and 
Kelso’s History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, it enables one to 
get a view of the machinery through which American governmental units 
perform certain services and some of the steps through which the present 
arrangements came to be. 

The documents are for the most part reports of legislative commit- 
tees, statutes, reports of public departments, and discussions in national 
conferences. Through these the author has endeavored to set forth “the 
general course of development so far as it can be observed; the princi- 
ples of treatment that should be applied; and the difficulties and special 
problems that retard progress.” She has deliberately given little space to 
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public provision for child care and the handling of delinquents, leaving 
these for later volumes. On the whole, the materials appear to have been 
wisely chosen, but one seemingly important omission is the failure to jn. 
clude in the section entitled “Latter-Day Problems of County Welfare” 
any data concerning the county departments in such rural states as North 
Carolina and Missouri. 

This book should correct some false impressions which the student 
might easily get from Odum and Willard. Miss Breckinridge makes it 
plain that the term “public welfare” is very vague in its meaning; that 
there is much confusion in our “systems of public welfare”; that we have 
no reliable measures of the effectiveness of work done under different 
plans; and that what the statutes appear to prescribe by no means cor- 
responds with what actually happens. 

Since the author has presented Public Welfare Administration both 
as a historical treatise and as a formulation of principles to be applied, 
one further comment seems in order. As a historical work this book is 
quite properly organized around conventional categories. But as a guide 
to future action it is handicapped by this feature. Indeed, it may well be 
questioned whether history should be expected to “teach by example.” 
Perhaps it is sufficient that it show us the steps through which we have 
reached our present situation. But the forces which bring about social 
change may fail to appear in public documents; hence the obvious limi- 
tations of any work of this type. However, it would be quite misleading 
to leave any other impression than that Miss Breckinridge has performed 
a real service to all those who are studying or carrying on “public welfare 
work.” 

STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Main Street and Wall Street. By Wit.tAM Z. RipLey. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+359. 

Professor Ripley’s now famous Atlantic Monthly articles are here 
collected and expanded. His book is a study in the corporation problem, 
which must be distinguished from the trust problem, about which so much 
was formerly written and about which so little is heard today. The wel- 
kin used to ring with complaints that big business gouged the consumer, 
and that monopolistic prices were squeezing the life out of the innocent 
public. In this post-war world big business has somehow or other become 
a matter of course, and the controversies over it are conducted from the 
standpoint of the participant, not of the outsider. It is the little investor 
and not the little buyer who squeals for help. In this doughty academic 
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knight, Professor Ripley, the little investor has a champion of no mean 
proportions. 

Ripley accepts the premise of modern industrial society that the in- 
stitution of private property promotes more production and more wel- 
fare than any other economic system, and proceeds to show that certain 
modern business developments are striking at the roots of that very prin- 
ciple. The ownership and the management of property are less and less 
in the same hands. Here are some recent tendencies: 

The limitation upon the right of shareholders to participate in future is- 
sues of securities; sole responsibility arrogated by management to issue new 
securities, if necessary having priority over those already existing; practically 
unrestrained authorization of managements to dispose of new shares upon any 
terms which they may think fit; power to sell the assets or to enter into new 
corporate relationships without let or hindrance; and, to complete the picture, 
an attempted exemption from liability on the part of directors and officers for 
results which may flow from a proprietary interest adverse to that of the cor- 
poration. These are the provisions which, taken as a whole, clear the ground 
for, and are now especially contributory to, the primary issue . . . . namely, 
the abrogation of the voting rights of shareholders, not alone in respect of 
these, but perhaps of all other matters appertaining to management and profit 
[pp. 37-38]. 

These things have come to pass in response to the pressure exerted by 
the active managers for a free hand. But arbitrary authority gambles 
with fate. Ripley foresees the possibility that a widespread business 
debacle might generate such an outburst of hostility that the very prin- 
ciple of private property itself would be swept away in our society. 

It need scarcely be said that Ripley has written the most important 
book on the economic aspects of our day since Keynes produced the cele- 
brated Economic Consequences of the Peace. 

Harotp D. LASswELL 
University oF CHICAGO 


The North Carolina Chain Gang. A study of county convict road 
work. By JEssE F. STEINER and Roy M. Brown. “Universi- 
ty of North Carolina Social Study Series.” Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of 
North Carolina has undertaken a continuous study of Negro crime. An- 
nhouncement is made that these studies will result in occasional mono- 
graphic reports. This is distinctly different from the usual crime surveys 
and may be expected to result in valuable material. 
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The first of these studies is on the chain gang of North Carolina, and 
it is the first extensive scientific study that has ever been made of chain 
gangs. It gives needed information and interpretation in regard to an in- 
stitution that has been important in the South for about forty years. The 
book contains discussions of the origin and development of chain gangs, 
methods of organization, types of camps, and problems of health, disci- 
pline, and economics. It has, in addition, a statistical analysis of the com- 
position of prisoners in more than half of the gangs of the state, with 
reference to age, race, marital status, occupation, education, church mem- 
bership, offense, and sentence. Three somewhat detailed case histories are 
included and constitute a significant part of the study. 

The material is organized partly with reference to the concepts of so- 
cial politics, partly with reference to the types of behavior characteristic 
of offenders, guards, inspectors, and ordinary citizens. Brutal flogging 
has been prevalent. The guards are not greatly different in their cultural 
equipment from the offenders. Many of the camps are so unsanitary that 
a five years’ sentence would be a death sentence. Seventy-four per cent of 
the prisoners in chain gangs are unable to read a newspaper. 

Within the last ten years ten of the larger counties have established 
central prisons, in which offenders are housed and from which they are 
taken daily by automobile to the places of work. Until recently this was 
impossible because of poor roads. 

The statistical analysis of prisoners is misleading because the facts 
are given in relation to the population of the entire state, though the 
prisoners were studied in only about a fourth of the counties of the state, 
and those counties were in various ways not a random sample. For in- 
stance, the urban-rural distribution of population in the counties studied 
is somewhat different from that in the state as a whole. Not much addi- 
tional work would have been required to present these statistics as rates 
for the particular group of counties studied, and this would increase some- 
what the accuracy of the conclusions. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mother India. By KATHERINE Mayo. With 41 illustrations. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+440. $3.75. 
This is a volume dedicated to the peoples of India; but the realistic 
account which it gives of Indian life was written certainly with little con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of the Indian people, and particularly 
for the class of the Indian people who have been so diligent in their ef- 
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forts to make us conscious of the inferiority of our materialistic, as com- 
pared with their own more spiritual, culture. 

One gains the impression that the author’s first impressions of India 
must have been gained from some of those missionaries from the Orient 
who visit us from time to time, and who, in return for all the efforts our 
missions have made to uplift them, seek, in their soft-spoken, patient, and 
persuasive way, to inculcate some realization of our own besotted condi- 
tion as compared with theirs. At any rate, Katherine Mayo was distinct- 
ly disappointed with India. All the dirt, disease, the stupidity, cruelities, 
and general incompetence which everyone else has accepted as a matter 
of course, or as inevitable ingredients, along with the evil smells of the 
atmosphere and color of the Orient, she resented; and her account of 
things registers her disenchantment. She was particularly keen about the 
women. She visited them in their homes and in the hospitals, and was 
especially inquisitive about such matters as marriage relations, childbirth, 
and other intimate matters of family life. She had little or no sense for 
the sanctities of family life and for tradition and ritual that made all the 
stupid practices of family life sacred and inviolable. In her practical 
Western way she concerned herself about material things like health, eu- 
genics, and physical pain. In the same brusque way in which she brushed 
aside the veil that shrouds the Indian family life, she dismissed the re- 
serves with which more reverent travelers have spoken and written con- 
cerning the barbarities of certain forms of popular worship, including the 
rows of naked holy men and mendicants revered as ascetics but ready to 
pose and eager to be photographed by passing travelers. This volume is 
not, however, a traveler’s tale; neither is it quite what its author would 
like to have made it, an example of sociological research. It is rather a 
bit of realistic reporting, based upon first-hand investigation and very 
thoroughly documented. It probably does not do India “justice.” No 
realistic account of the cultural life of an alien people could do that life 
justice. But if it does not do India justice, it may still do India good. 

RoBErRT E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 


What the Employer Thinks. By J. Davip Houser. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. ix+226. $2.50. 

This initial volume of publications under the Jacob Wertheim Re- 
search Fellowship for the Betterment of Industrial Relations is primarily 
a case study of opinions. In the first instance, it supplies undoubtedly a 
sort of educative manual for managers of industry and therefore should 
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be usefu! to students of business, since it presents something beyond mere 
management technique and calls for a new executive mind. Nevertheless 
it should be serviceable also to sociologists working with the concept of 
social attitudes, for it is a collection of alibis, rationalizations, “dream 
worlds,” slogans, “face-saving,” and defense mechanisms. In any event 
the book is valuable chiefly for its case material. The reader suffers from 
two handicaps, for the author gives no hint as to how large a “sample” 
of employers he interviewed or as to how he selected the list of those he 
visited, or how representative they are of employers in general. Because 
no names are mentioned, the reader has again no way of checking up on 
whether the author has presented an authentic transcript of opinions ex- 
pressed by the employers interviewed or whether he has injected some- 
thing of his own emotional coloring. In general, however, Mr. Houser’s 
conclusions tally closely enough with the experience of others having to 
deal with modern industrial management to give the impression that he 
went about his work with his eyes open and was a good reporter. For ex- 
ample, he finds that “in only a very few instances was any attention given 
to inspiring in rank-and-file employees a sense of the significance of their 
work.” In general he found employer attitudes strongly tinged by op- 
portunism and emotional bias. Executives in general were very vague in 
their declarations about the rights and attitudes of their employees. Few 
really knew how their own employees were treated, and apparently there 
was little obligation felt for the personal development of workers through 
more intelligent participation in certain aspects of business management. 
In spite of all the work of men like Filene, Lewisohn, Dennison, and 
Henry Noyes, together with agencies like the American Management As- 
sociation, the “cash nexus” and other crudities still seem to fill the mind 
of the average industrial manager. It is to be hoped that this tentative 
essay in the field of employer attitudes may be followed with much 
broader, fuller case studies handled with more exact and rigorous tech- 
nique. 
ArTHuR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Quaker Saint of Cornwall. Loveday Hambly and Her Guests. 
By L. V. Hopcx1n (Mrs. John Holdsworth). London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi-+236. $4.00. 

Protestant hagiographies multiply upon the earth. The past few 
months have seen Rebel Saints, A Methodist Saint, and now A Quaker 
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Saint of Cornwall. This last is a beautiful book, considered as a piece of 
printing. The illustrations, both the colored plates and the black-and- 
white line drawings, have unusual artistic merit. But the literary quality 
is not up to the format. The subject of the biography belonged to the 
great first generation of Quakers. She was a wealthy widow, owning tin 
mines and agricultural lands in central Cornwall. Her hospitality, her 
good works, and her zeal for her sect were notable in her day. The other 
chief characters in the book were very much like her. The Fells of 
Swarthmore Hall, the Lowers, the Billings, and most of the rest, except 
George Fox, seem to have been members of the landed gentry. George 
Fox himself was by no means poor. 

The most noticeable thing about this book is the way it shows the 
high economic and social position of many of the early Quakers. Besides 
the gentry, there were many members who belonged to the substantial 
middle class—wealthy merchants and aldermen. They were decidedly 
solvent sectarians. High government officials, including the king himself, 
owed them money. Their sect was illegal, but it was not immoral, and 
many of them seem to have been released by influence and “pull.” Quak- 
erism was never punished by death in England, though it was in Massa- 
chusetts. Even long imprisonment was rare. Thus Mrs. Hambly was sev- 
eral times imprisoned for refusing to pay tithe or to take oath in legal 
proceedings, but she was never in prison very long, and the heaviest fine 
levied against her was one of £40. She went to prison very cheerfully but 
insisted on going in proper style. When the court officer came to arrest 
her, she refused to mount the horse he provided and compelled the poor 
man at great trouble and inconvenience to get for her an expensive and 
well-groomed horse befitting her social rank. 

While she was unquestionably a pious, brave, and masterful old lady, 
one gets the impression that she was, after all, a rather ordinary type of 
the English ruling class, who took to Quakerism, perhaps unconsciously, 
as a relief from the boredom and monotony of rural Cornwall. The cul- 
ture of the country gentry of that age was greatly infericr to their wealth 
and social status. Devoid alike of art and learning, they were hard put to 
it for a method of self-expression. Some of them took to drink and others 
to religion. 

LyFrorpD P. EDwArRDs 


St. StepHEN’s COLLEGE 
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Industrial Relations in the Chicago Building Trades. By Rovat f. 
MontcomEry. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927, 


Pp. xi+340. 

In spite of the fact that the author is frankly pro-union in his sym. 
pathies, this excellent detailed study of a thorny industrial field is realis. 
tic in both outlook and method. It would be expecting too much to get a 
100 per cent consensus of opinion on any 50-year period of labor history. 
However, few serious students will disagree with Dr. Montgomery’s anal- 
ysis of such persistently tough problems as jurisdictional disputes, costly 
working rules and practices, graft, crooked leadership, and their effects 
in the Chicago building-area. Even the Landis Award cannot be said to 
fare badly at his hands—and this is a capital test. This study inculcates 
certain lessons, among which are that an aggressive minority of employ- 
ers or union leaders usually dictates policy; that compromise is neces- 
sary; that industrial peace and harmony are not automatic or continv- 
ous; that business unionism pays better than the romantic type; that 
competitive industry polices itself with difficulty; that continued agree- 
ments tend to improve labor practices and relations; that jurisdictional! 
disputes are fearfully costly to all concerned; that production standards 
are necessary to efficient industry (even such a protected industry as 
building) ; finally, that since when a market is organized on both sides 
uneconomic and abusive practices grow up which injure the individual 
workers in the industry, and even more the general public, some agency of 
control is necessary to protect the public interest. The author recognizes 
this latter need in spite of the fact that both workers and building con- 
tractors want no outside interference. In other types of industry the pub- 
lic may register its control by switching its buying to rival markets. But 
in its very nature, building is not subject to such competitive control. 
What then? The Landis Award “Citizens Committee”? Not exactly, but 
a citizens committee without open-shop or any other bias or ulterior mo- 
tive, standing at least as a potential control if not an active administra- 
tive agency. Perhaps Dr. Montgomery might have been more definite in 
his stand on the constitution and workings of this third party to the con- 
struction industry. Nevertheless, he is correct in his conclusion that the 
Chicago public and the Chicago building industry must decide between 
pre-Landis chaos and a partly open-shop industry. This frank exposition 
of the problem ought to help in the direction of peace with justice and 
efficiency. 

ArtTHuR J. Topp 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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America Comes of Age. By ANDRE SrecrrieD. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+358. 

So much attention has this book received in the review columns of 
newspapers and magazines that it is perhaps unnecessary to mention it 
here, except for the fact that it is too good to leave alone. No such pene- 
trating analysis of current American culture has appeared before—or 
rather, of current American cultures. Here is a description of how “cul- 
tural pluralism” actually works. Kallen’s Culture and Democracy and 
Walter Lippman’s writings were contributory studies; Babbitt was a case 
history; this book is the complete thesis. 

Others have described, but not with such shrewdness and yet sim- 
plicity, how many American social and political situations result from 
the reaction of the old white stock, pushed into the periphery of Ameri- 
can life by the “new immigrants.” Al Smith, anti-evolutionism, the Klan, 
prohibition, are all aspects of this conflict between two great groups, each 
with a distinct “ethos.” The old white stock, Protestant, dry, fundamen- 
talist, now claims that only those with “founders’ rights” are true Ameri- 
cans. But to this doctrine “the sidewalks of New York” present a grow- 
ing opposition. 

Just as clear is the author’s discussion of “The Economic Situation” 
(Part II, Part III). Here he brings out the interrelations between mass 
production, a low density of population, a high standard of living, reli- 
ance upon an apparently insatiable home market, the deliberate creation, 
by advertising, of a public that will buy what it ought to buy in order to 
keep the system going, and the development of a religion of “service” 
which gives the system a moral sanction. This always expanding system 
determines our international relations: excess dollars must find invest- 
ments outside the United States; a financial imperialism results. This is, 
of course, familiar, but the implications of American economic develop- 
ment have seldom been so perspicaciously set forth. Professor Siegfried 
makes clear, for example, the factors that are driving the United States 
toward leadership in a new economic hemisphere, bordering the Pacific, 
with its back toward Europe. 

An excellent translation has preserved the deft and illuminating 
phrases which help to make the book good reading. The political parties 
are “omnibuses of both rival companies” in which “the wily reserve 
seats.” The occupational stratification resulting from waves of different 
immigrants is our “social geology.” “ ‘Service’ is the doctrine of the opti- 


mistic Pharisee trying to reconcile success with justice.” 
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Rural Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Virginia. With 
special reference to organizational attitudes. By WrL1am Ep- 
WARD GARNETT, Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station, Bulletin 256, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1926. Pp. 110. 

In 1925 the Federal government passed the Purnell Bill, which gave 
the agricultural experiment stations certain funds each year for the de- 
velopment of research in the social sciences. This study by Garnett is 
one of the first which was financed primarily by Purnell funds to appear 
in rural sociology. The chief parts of the bulletin concern the prevalence, 
lack of, needs for, and value of some rural organizations in Virginia. A 
special chapter deals with “organizational attitudes.” The study is writ- 
ten in a popular style, with the evident intent of interesting the people 
of the state in rural sociology research. If statistics concerning the bad 
situation of the Virginia farmer will achieve this aim, the bulletin is a 
success. Some of the comparisons of income, based upon the study by the 
Bureau of Economic Research and certain Census data, are questionable. 
If they are not entirely wrong, they at least compare incomparables. Av- 
erages distort a picture when the frequency distributions are different. 
An average of the incomes of a large number of common laborers and a 
small number of wealthy people does not mean anything in comparison 
with the average incomes of farmers—especially when the average in- 
comes of the farmers are questionable. 

The other chief criticisms that may be made of this study are as fol- 
lows: it is too extensive; rural sociology is made into a sort of Uni- 
tarian religion; and the author’s technique for studying “attitudes” is 
invalid and contradictory. Too much is covered, so the study becomes 
superficial. Sociology as a science for studying human behavior has no 
creed. Furthermore, random notes taken in “country stores, warehouses, 
and garages” cover only idle gossip and the presuppositions of wage- 
earners and loafing farmers. So the author finds (p. 53) that the “atti- 
tudes” are all favorable to co-operation and yet few co-operate. Is this 


a valid study? 
Carte C. ZIMMERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Being Well Born: An Introduction to Heredity and Eugenics. By 
MicuHaeL F, Guyer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1927. 


Pp. 490. $5.00. 

Since the appearance of the first edition in 1916, Being Well-Born 
has been perhaps the most generally known book in the field of eugenics. 
The title, from the point of view of salesmanship, was a stroke of genius: 
it symbolized the whole public interest in genetic biology. It was kept 
from being a best seller only by the restrained sanity of its content. 

The present volume retains the title as well as the point of view of 
the earlier book, but it is an extension and elaboration rather than a re- 
vision of the first edition. The sketchy treatment of the mechanisms of 
biological inheritance is here extended into a fairly adequate presenta- 
tion. The more recent findings of genetic research are reported and in- 
terpreted. New chapters on embryology, the mechanisms of develop- 
ment, population, and immigration are added. 

The volume gives a clear and simple presentation of current genetic 
doctrine. The statement of controversial points is fair and cautious. But 
the passages and chapters dealing with human reality are somewhat less 
well done. They lack the sureness of touch that comes with a mastery of 
material. The author’s biological bias commits him to the defense of a 
thesis. In the relative absence of scientific work in human genetics, resort 
is had to data of questionable worth. At times, and not infrequently, the 
author lays himself open to the charge of selecting his data to fit his the- 
sis. Dogmatic assertion occasionally takes the place of fair presentation 
and cautious inference. At other points there is naive acceptance of un- 
tenable or controversial doctrine. At no point is there any adequate rec- 
ognition of the fundamental relation that obtains between sociological 
and biological phenomena. On the contrary, there is the tendency, usual 
among biological writers, to derive social conclusions from biological data. 

As a presentation of the pertinent facts of genetic research, the book 
is excellent; as a presentation of the implications of modern biology for 


the understanding and control of social reality, the book is mediocre. 
E. B. REUTER 


Tue UNIversity Iowa 


Sociologie Détstvi. By Dr. IN. Arn. BiAHA. Brno and Praha. 
Naklad. Usté. Spolku jednot uéit. na Moravé a Dédictvi Ko- 
menského v Praze, 1927. Pp. 248, Paper, K€ 34.00. 

Sociology of Childhood, by Dr. Arn. Blaha, is a pioneer work in a 
novel field of sociology. According to the author’s statement in his Intro- 
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duction, it originated as a series of lectures in the recently established 
Graduate School of Pedagogical Studies in Brno, Czechoslovakia. Dr. 
Blaha, professor of sociology in the Czech University of Brno, is author 
of several books and is a frequent contributor to magazines and newspa- 
pers of articles on philosophical and sociological subjects. 

In the Sociology of Childhood, the author proposes a program of re- 
search rucher than a new sociological theory. He shows that pedagogy in 
the study of the child should apply sociological methods of inquiry and 
not merely biological and psychological research. “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion must be based not only on physiology and psychology, but also on 
sociology.” After a critical survey and examination of the outstanding 
modern theories of heredity and environment the author defines the so- 
ciological viewpoint in the study of the child. 

The specific task of the sociologist, then, according to Dr. Blaha, is 
a scientific analysis of the technical and hygienic, socio-economic, and 
social psychological aspects of the child’s environment as far as they re- 
late to his instincts, imagination, emotions, reason, and will. A special 
section is devoted to the social pathology of childhood. 

The influence of American sociologists is apparent all through the 
work. There are more references to American authors than is usual in a 
European book of this nature. As a text the book is distinguished by 
great attention to scientific accuracy and details, which is rather uncom- 
mon with us. 

The chief contribution of this little work, however, is the critical and 
interesting survey of the various theories of child study and the attempt 
to organize widely scattered sociological, psychological, and pedagogical 
maerial into a consistent whole and a system of thought applicable to the 
education of the child. 

Jacos Horak 

HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


Chinese Central Asia. By C. P. Sxrine. Introduction by Si 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K. C. S. I. Five panoramas and 2 
maps; 51 other illustrations. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+306. $7.50. 

Mr. C. P. Skrine spent over two years (1922-24) as British consul- 
general in Kashgar, back of beyond between the Himalayas and Tibet, 
in Chinese Turkestan. He has given in this volume a full account of 
his travels by donkey, yak, and camel through the country from Kash- 
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mir to Kashgar and thence into some of the most remote corners of “in- 
nermost Asia.” As a tale of adventure the book is a disappointment. But 
as a “matter of fact account of the experiences and impressions of two 
average Britons” it presents a great deal of very valuable material. The 
worst fault of the book is the inadequacy of the maps. The reader is al- 
most always at sea about the exact location of the places which are being 
described. 

For a sociologist the most interesting parts are the few chapters (x, 
xi, xii, xiii) devoted to the customs of the peoples whom the author had 
the opportunity to observe. He gives a simple statement, unincumbered 
by technical vocabulary, of life among the Kirghiz, the primitive nomad 
inhabitants of one far-away valley where he spent several weeks. Some 
interesting comparisons are drawn between the Kirghiz and standards of 
living among the more sophisticated inhabitants of Kashgar, where trad- 
ers bring in a few ideas from the outside world. One thing which makes 
this study particularly significant is the fact—which Mr. Skrine points 
out—that, unlike most of Central Asia, Kashgaria affords an excellent 
example of racial continuity. Though Hun and Turk and Mongol have 
passed from time to time over the Tarim basin, they have left little im- 
pression, because it is too arid to support a pastoral people. Therefore the 
prevailing type among the dwellers of Kashgaria, whose art, poetry, and 
superstitions the author carefully describes, is the same as those still 
found among the valleys of the Caucasus. While Mr. Skrine’s own inter- 
ests are obviously in photography and exploration rather than in sociolog- 
ical investigation, he has succeeded in supplying useful information to 
students of primitive civilizations. 

IsABELLA McL. STEPHENS 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


A History of Barbados, 1625-1685. By VINCENT T. Hartow, 
M.A., B. Litt. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1926. Pp. 
xviii+-347. 

Barbados played an important part in the struggle of the seventeenth 
century, which established the supremacy of England over France, not 
only in the West Indies but on the North American continent as well. It 
was in Barbados that England gained her first experience as a colonial 
power. It is still the most English of England’s West Indian possessions. 
Barbados is English, although there is less English blood in the popula- 
tion today than 295 years ago. The white population, which was 37,200 
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in 1643, was 15,000 in 1922. On the other hand, the Negro population 
has increased during that period from 6,000 to 180,000. Barbados today 
is one of the most populous regions in the world. The rising curve o{ 
Negro population, as contrasted with the gradual but steady decline jp 
the white, is the index to all that is most interesting in Barbados history, 
The island, first settled by white servants, redemptioners, was, during the 
civil wars in England, a dumping-ground for England’s unruly and unde. 
sirable population. Cromwell, as a sequel of the supression of the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, transported great numbers of Irish to Barbados. After the 
battle of Monmouth nearly goo prisoners were sentenced to transporta- 
tion. They were sold in the market place like slaves, for sums ranging 
from £10 to £15 apiece. Politics in Barbados in succeeding years was 
embittered by the conflicts of these transported adherents of the rival 
factions in England. In the long run, however, Negro slavery displaced 
white servitude in Barbados, as it did later in the southern states of our 
own country. With the advent of Negro slavery the plantation system 
succeeded that of small proprietors, and this tended still further to di- 
minish the number and usefulness of the white man in any other position 
than that of a merchant, plantation manager, or official. 

Remnants of the earlier white indentured servants still linger in the 
island, but they too are diminishing. The history of Barbados is the 
story of the failure of the white man to accommodate himself permanent- 
ly to conditions of life in the tropics. 

RoBeErT E. Park 
UNIversITY OF CHICAGO 


The Origins of the State. By Ropert H. Lowrie. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 117. $1.50. 

With the increase in ethnographical information during the last gen- 
eration a critical spirit developed which reduced the developmental cul- 
ture-series of the early theorists to untenable conjectures. At this game 
Professor Lowie has long been adept. Social institutions have been his 
special field, and Lewis H. Morgan his particular foil. This volume, al- 
though only treating at greater length the single subject of development 
of political organization among primitive peoples, continues the method 
developed in the author’s Primitive Society. By a consideration of par- 
ticular cases it is shown that one cannot make all-inclusive generalizations 
as to how the state arises. Special points made in the present book are 
these: In some cases a progressive increase in the size of the state follows 
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the growth of military organization or of conquest followed by incorpora- 
tion of the conquered group. Hereditary classes, or castes, may result 
from the conquest of one tribe by another, or again from merely internal 


causes, such as the acquisition of wealth. Morgan’s view that kinship ties 


are earlier than territorial bonds will not hold; indeed, many kinship 
groups also respond to the territorial tie—the two forms of union inter- 
twine. Secret societies and other “associations” may operate to divide 
the group or may co-operate with other factors to unite it in a political 
whole. In rejecting the view that such associations are the predominant 
factor in the development of the state, the author’s critical spirit this 
time critically corrects not Morgan’s but his own too sweeping generaliza- 


tion made in earlier papers. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Les origines sociologiques de Vobligation contractuelle. By D. 
Warno7tTe. Bruxelles: Lamartin, 1927. Pp. 117. 

Dr. Warnotte, of the Solvay Institute in Brussels, has prepared a 
summary and supplement of the Davy-Mauss theory of the origin of con- 
tractual obligation. Georges Davy, writing La foi jurée (1922), and 
Marcel Mauss, writing in L’Année Sociologique (1923-24), have outlined 
the following paternity for modern contract: In primitive societies the 
circulation of property and services runs in an endless chain of reciproc- 
ity between groups. The obligation to give, receive, and return was sanc- 
tioned in New Zealand, for instance, by the belief that the spirit of the 
giver went with the gift and could inflict damage upon the recipient un- 
less received and returned. The development of modern contract depends 
upon isolating the interchange of goods and services from an endless 
chain of reciprocities, and upon isolating the individuals from their pure- 
ly representative capacity as holders and transmitters of property on be- 
half of groups. 

Dr. Warnotte amasses further particulars in modern law and custom 
which seem to be survivals of the earlier forms of collective interchange. 
The burden of proof still rests with those who would postulate a uniform 
system in primitive societies, and a relatively uniform process of slough- 
ing off these primitive practices in more complicated societies. 

D. LaAsswELL 
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Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan. By RoBERT CORNELL Apwy. 
STRONG, M.A., PH.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
vii+144. $1.25. 

This little volume is one of a series entitled “The World’s Living 
Religions,” which, according to the blurb, aims to give concise yet relia- 
ble information of the actual religious life of the non-Christian peoples 
of today and of Christianity’s approach to them. 

In some measure this aim is attained in the present case. The tem- 
ples, symbols, and sects are treated sketchily but clearly, with the excep 
tion of the chapter “Philosophical Sects,” which is so involved as to be 
almost unintelligible to anyone not versed in Buddhist theology. The au- 
thor is a missionary and has the bias of his calling. There is an excellent, 
brief, annotated bibliography. 

As there are to be other books in this series, it may be well to add 
that the proofreading of this volume is careless and even slovenly. The 
dates of the Emperor Temmu are given as 672-282. He must certainly 
hold the record for the longest reigning monarch. Some statistics of the 
Buddhist sects are given. Their total membership is given as 4,591,808. 
One of the items entering into this total is 16,025,463; another is 13- 
089,890. 

Lyrorp P, Epwarps 
St. STepHEN’s COLLEGE 


The Mystic Rose. By A. ERNEST CRAWLEY. A new edition revised 
and enlarged by THEODORE BESTERMAN. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xx-+375; vii+340. $10.00. 
The Mystic Rose, which has been out of print for some years, is now 

returned to its readers in a new revised edition. Mr. Besterman has not 
changed the character of the book in any way, though he has inserted 
additional ethnological material here and there in the original text, as 
well as six “replies to criticisms’? (additional material is marked off by 
square brackets) , and added a Bibliography and improved Index. 

The Mystic Rose has been called an “anthropological classic.” In so 
far as anthropology reserves for itself the study of primitive tribes, this 
collection of ethnological materials revealing primitive attitudes toward 
sexual relations in general and marriage in particular will be so classified. 
But the chief interest in these primitive attitudes lies, as Mr. Crawley re- 
alized, not in their character of dead “survivals” of outgrown primitive 
ideas but as expressions of fundamental human impulses, only partially 
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modified in the modern world by training and culture. The study of social 
control through ceremonial can be very well studied in the materials given 
here. Thus, though much of its sociological significance is implicit rather 
than explicit, Te Mystic Rose has found its place among sociologists. 


MARGARET REDFIELD 
CHICAGO 


The Parole of Adults from State Penal Institutions in Pennsylvania 
and in Other Commonwealths. By CLatrR Witcox. Reprinted 
from the Report of the Pennsylvania State Parole Commission 
to the Legislature, 1927. Part II. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1927. Pp. vii+-259. 

This doctoral dissertation on parole was undertaken as an investiga- 
tion of the parole laws and their administration in Pennsylvania and other 
states, under the direction of a commission created by the Pennsylvania 
legislature. While the study centered in Pennsylvania, information was 
secured from other states by an analysis of the statutes, through reports 
by visits, and by correspondence. The findings cover the history and 
theory of parole, parole legislation, parole supervision, and selection for 
parole in Pennsylvania and other states, as well as a proposal looking to- 
ward a solution of Pennsylvania’s problem. The volume is a well execut- 
ed and thoughtful administrative survey. The temper of the book may 
be indicated by the conclusion: “There can be no real test of parole until 
there is a real system of parole. Certain states and certain institutions 
today possess some of the features of a thorough system, but no state and 
no institution has yet developed all these features in their entirety.” 


Ernest W. BurGEss 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Inside Experience. A naturalistic philosophy of life and the modern 
world. By JosEpH K. Hart. New York: Longman’s, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xxviii+-287. $2.50. 

Professor Hart’s essay is an attempt to create a dramatic highway 
through Existence to Reality, “a bold highway of imagination through 
the wilderness of experience, up to some commanding eminence, where- 
from the settled areas of life and the world might be more accessible, the 
outlying wildernesses . . . . more clearly visible.” In his own brief 
phrase, this highway should constitute “a mew mind for life and the 
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world.” As a confessed disciple of John Dewey he is attempting to make 
a philosophy of naturalistic empiricism and a view of life with dramatic 
perspective. To the sociologist the most significant chapters are on the 
nature of society, the rdle of language, the essence of religion and moral- 
ity, and, finally, the nature and relationship of the individual. Hart’s 
brief analysis of four fundamental types of social theory is particularly 
clarifying. His definition of society (“society is a partial regularization 
of the behaviors of persons: society is habit and custom operative in the 
activities of groups of social beings”’) is at least clear-cut and provocative, 
Professor Dewey’s introductory note includes an admirable definition 
between real and apparent “community” or “social understanding.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Problems of Social Well-Being. By James H. S. Bossarp, Pu.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. xvi+664. $3.50. 

This textbook is a comprehensive survey of the causes and control of 
social problems in their economic, physical, and mental aspects. Pro- 
fessor Bossard has performed a real service in assembling and summariz- 
ing carefully, critically, and interestingly, the findings of social economics, 
public health, and mental hygiene. In his Preface, the author frankly 
admits that the volume contains little reference to sociological principles 
and confesses to considerable skepticism of their existence. That the vol- 
ume confines itself to a restatement of the results of research in econom- 
ics, medicine, and psychiatry, with practically no reference to social psy- 
chology or sociology, is a fact worth noting and pondering over by those 
who have a “hunch” that sociology has something to contribute to the 
analysis and treatment of social problems. 

ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
University oF CHICAGO 


A Study of Delinquent and Neglected Negro Children. By Joint 
Committee on Negro Child Study in New York City. New 
York, 1927. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

This study of 890 cases of Negro children before the New York City 
Children’s Court in 1925 indicates the importance of the present status 
of the Negro family in the social problems of the Negro. The fact that 
the most common charges among Negro boys are disorderly conduct and 
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desertion of home, while among the whites stealing and burglary rank 
first, seems to indicate a general lack of parental authority and family 
control, as well as dissatisfaction with home life. An absence of family 
organization is found to be the result of the large number of working 
mothers and the rather general practice of sending children north to live 
with relatives. The lack of recreation facilities and the absence of church 
and Sunday-school connections, which have always played an important 
part in the group life of the Negro, point to the disintegrating effect of 
the city environment. The study helps to emphasize the importance of 
the building up of a family tradition among Negroes. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


On Stimulus in Economic Life. By Str Jostan Stamp, G.B.E., 
Hon. Sc. D., LL.D., F.B.A. The Rede Lecture MCMXXVII. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Pp. 68. 

This little book is an attempt to isolate and study the problem of 
stimulus in economic life. The writer differentiates between “incentive” 
and “stimulus.” Incentive refers to fundamental motivation; while stim- 
ulus has to do with the factors which give direction to motive. Stimulus 
may be termed an increment in incentive. According to its result, stimu- 
lus may be classified into three types: stimuli which result in permanent 
gain; those which affect a balance; and those which result in permanent 
loss. Three major types of stimulus without regard to result are suggest- 
ed: rising prices, changes in demand, and taxation. The writer draws 
heavily on analogical material from such fields as mechanics, physiology, 
and psychology for his analysis of the nature of stimulus. To the layman 
some of his distinctions will seem highly artificial. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Manual of Psychiatry. By Aaron J. RosANorr, M.D. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. 697-+-xvi. $6.00. 

This sixth revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition marks a new 
peak in the development of a working manual of psychiatry which first 
appeared as a translation of Rogues de Fursac’s Manuel de Psychiatrie 
in a small volume of 352 pages, in 1905. While the fifth and the sixth 
editions are undoubtedly more valuable for psychiatric students and for 
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graduate students in sociology, the revision of 1916 is still the more 
serviceable reference, perhaps, for undergraduate students in sociology, 
Among the new chapters, “A Theory of Personality Based Mainly on 
Psychiatric Experience” will be of interest to sociologists. 


ERNEST W. Burcess 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Negro Illegitimacy in New York City. By RuTH REED. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 136. $2.25. 

This little volume introduces the reader to a careful and well-rounded 
study of case records of 500 unmarried Negro mothers and their infants, 
secured from New York social agencies. Although the writer is familiar 
with the literature on the different phases of the subject and presents sta- 
tistical tables and interesting cases as illustrations, one closes the book 
with a feeling of having been led around the problem rather than having 
been introduced into it. It is in all probability the lack of data on the at- 
titudes and points of view of the unmarried mothers studied that forces 
the author to make conjectures on many points where the reader seeks 
more intimate and concrete knowledge. 

ERNEST W. BuRGEsS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Russian Imperial Conspiracy, 1892-1914. By Rosert L. 
OweEN. New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 1927. Pp. x+ 
212. $2.00. 

An extreme statement of the view that Russia, in conjunction with 
France, was solely responsible for the World War. The Franco-Russian 
alliance is presented as the starting point of “the most gigantic intrigue 
of all time,” but the Triple Alliance is ignored; and there is no considera- 
tion of Austrian policy. The book shows how an honest man may be led 
astray by lack of knowledge and by propaganda, and testifies to the for- 
mer senator’s moral courage; but it will not convince many people, espe- 
cially those who have read the documents for themselves. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Third British Empire. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1926. 

That brilliant scholar and publicist, Alfred Zimmern, summarizes the 
present position of the British Empire in these able lectures which he 
gave at Columbia during a trip to this country early in 1925. Chapter iii 
gives an acute discussion of the Empire in its relation to non-white peo- 
ples. The “third” British Empire, by the way, is the Commonwealth 
period since 1914. The second Empire lasted from 1776, when trouble 
with North American colonies brought about the adoption of a less ex- 
clusive colonial policy, to the outbreak of the World War. 


D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


National Frontiers in Relation to International Law. By CoLONNELLO 
Vittorio ApAMI, Historical Section, General Staff, Rome, 1919. 
Translated by Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Berens, R.E., Late Brit- 
ish Commissioner Italo-Austrian Boundary Commission. With an 
Appendix, “Practical Considerations When Defining Frontiers by 
Watersheds.” London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1927. Pp. viii-+-127-+-xi. 

This volume is a résumé of the laws and customs which define national 
boundaries, with particular reference to Europe and America. Types of natural 
boundaries, such as mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, and conventional or artificial 
boundaries, and the problems incident to the various types make up the subject 
of the volume. One chapter is devoted to types of boundary marks. A few 
pages each are given to a discussion of boundary delimitation documents, boun- 
dary disputes, and the administration of boundaries. The book is a history and 
an account of the present status of laws and customs pertaining to national 
boundaries in Western Europe and America. 


Silver Cities of Yucatan. By Grecory Mason. With a Preface by Dr. 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 


xvii+-340. 

Of all forms of romantic sport, archaeology is today perhaps the most pop- 
ular, and a multitude of books appear to make known recent deeds of enter- 
prise and adventure in this field. The press already announces plans for Mr. 
Mason’s next expedition; before the resulting second volume is published let 
us hurry to state that the first one is a good live yarn. Spinden, McClurg, Ma- 
son, Griscom, and Whiting explored the east coast of the Yucatan peninsula in 
asmall schooner. Here you may read of the rare birds shot by the ornithologist 
and of the ruined Maya buildings found by the archaeologist in the melancholy 
forest. It is an intimate, straightforward account of personal experience; and 
it must also take its place as one of the many enticing doorways to the field of 
Mayan archaeology. 
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Our Jewish Neighbors. An Essay in Understanding. By JOHN Stvagy 
ConnING, D.D. Introduction by CHaRLEs R. ErpMAN, D.D., LL.D, 


New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1927. Pp. 154. $1.25. 


Behind the chapters of this volume, to use the language of the author, “lie; 
a hope and a conviction”; the conviction that Judaism is disintegrating jp 
America, and that as a consequence of this disintegration Jews will eventually 
enter the Christian churches. The newsiest chapter in the volume is that which 
recalls the history of distinguished Jews who have professed Christianity, and 
the changing attitude toward Jesus of Jews who have remained within the syn. 
agogue. It is estimated that 224,000 Jews were baptized during the nineteenth 
century. 


Profits, Progress and Prosperity. By ARTHUR B. ApDAMs. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927. Pp. ix+178. $2.50. 

The descriptions of cumulative business booms, and the “inevitable” de. 
pressions which follow are becoming at once numerous and uniform. The dif- 
ferences lie in the causes to which such booms are assigned; or, better put, in 
the isolation of the factors in the business situation which disturb the equilib 
rium of credit. Professor Adams finds his solution in technical changes in in- 
dustry, such as new methods or new products, which induce entrepreneurs to 
borrow money in large quantities for the purpose of taking advantage of the 
new means of making profits. 


The Social and Economic Relations of the Farmers with the Towns in 
Pickaway County, Ohio. By Perry P. DENUNE, PH.D. Ohio State 
University studies. “Bureau of Business Research Monographs,” 
No. 9. Columbus: Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Co-operating with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1927. Pp. 72. 

Professor Denune undertook this study for the purpose of discovering the 
quantity and quality of the social and economic contacts of town and country 
people in the county selected. A brief chapter each is devoted to church rela- 
tions, relations in the fraternal orders, school relations, relations in recreation, 
amusement and social life, and to such economic relations as those involved in 
banking, trading, and marketing. Here is a good body of material for those 
sociologists who are interested particularly in social relationships as they are 
manifested in the rural and small-town life. 


A Short History of the American Negro (2d rev. ed.). By BENJAMIN 
BRAWLEY. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvii+-284. 


The task which the author of this volume set himself was to gather to- 
gether from the available literature, materials for a brief and elementary state- 
ment of the facts concerning the history of the Negro in the United States. 
The volume is not based upon original research. There has been, as yet, very 
little original investigation in this field, and no attempt to write the history of 
the Negro from the point of view of the Negro’s own experience. It is needless 
to say, since this history is now in its third edition, that the author has per- 
formed well the task he has undertaken. The second revised edition brings the 
story down to date. 
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Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees. By RutH Otis SaAwTE.t and IDA 
Treat. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 


307. $3.00. 

Two women, one trained as an anthropologist, the other as a paleontolo- 
gist, with the artist husband of one of them, spent a summer themselves exca- 
vating and visiting other excavated sites in the French Pyrenees. Their ac- 
count, though not quite living up to the spirit of high romance with which their 
adventures are conceived, makes a readable and entertaining introduction to 
the archaeology of Southern France. 


Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes West of the Mis- 
sissippi. By Davin I. BUSHNELL, JR. Smithsonian Institution, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 83. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1927. Pp. x-+-103. $0.50. 


This is a bare compilation of data, without interpretation or relation to 
any other materials, as to the mortuary customs of the Plains Indians. Ac- 
counts of early travelers furnish most of the sources. A Bibliography and an 
Index are included. 


Farm Youth. Proceedings of the Ninth National Country Life Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C., 1926. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


This is a collection of brief papers and discussions which touch upon such 
topics as the general lack of opportunities for farm children, the need of educa- 


tion in economic relationships, the desire for increased co-operation between 
adults and children, and the conservatism of rural adults. 


Business in Politics. By CHARLES NoRMAN Fay. Cambridge: Cosmos 
Press, 1926. Pp. xi+174. 
Another appeal to business men to run the government—that is, to run it 


by running for office themselves and breathing the fresh air of honesty and up- 
rightness into the fetid corridors of present politics . . . . and so forth. 


Return to Secret Party Funds. By Perry Betmont. New York and 


London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xlv-+-21r. 


_ This is part of Perry Belmont’s propaganda for publicity of party contri- 
butions. It has a rambling Preface, a reprint of various senatorial documents, 
and many allusions to the name of Belmont. 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Griffin, 
E. O. Rausch, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department oj 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac. 
cording to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Biology of Superiority—Much of the current eugenics propaganda rests 
upon a pre-Mendelian knowledge of genetics. Galton could not have had the knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of inheritance, that bisexual reproduction makes possible a 
wide variety of new and different combinations of qualities. Modern genetics gives 
no support to the view that the somatic characteristics of the offspring can be pre- 
dicted from a knowledge of the somatic characters of the parents. A study of the 
forebears and children of two groups of distinguished men (philosophers and poets) 
whose distinction naturally rests on sheer superiority shows that their parents were 
just average human beings and that their children (when they have any) fall far 
short of their distinction. Galton’s figures can be reinterpreted to show just this: 
the dogma that only superior people should be allowed to breed freely rests upon a 
ridiculous basis—Raymond Pearl, American Mercury, XII (November, 1927), 257- 
66. (I, 2; VIII, 2.) H. C.G. 


Speciation and Mutation.—All vertebrates which range into a new set of nat- 
ural conditions, whether by geographic isolation or otherwise, in the course of time 
seem to give rise to new specific forms. Where vertebrates can be traced from one 
geographic range as it melts into another, “transitional” or “intermediate” forms are 
observed, so that if placed side by side one subspecies passes gradually into another 
by intergrades; and thus the supposed barriers between species and subspecies disap- 
pear. Speciation is a normal and continuous process governing the greater part of the 
origin of species. It is apparently always adaptive. Mutation is an abnormal and 
irregular mode of origin, which, while not infrequently occurring, is not essentially 
adaptive but is a disturbance of normal speciation—Henry Fairfield Osborn, Amen- 
can Naturalist, LXI (January-February, 1927), 5-42. (1, 2.) S.A.S. 


Heat or Heredity.—Glandular secretions are of great importance for bodily and 
mental growth. The average mental age of the American male is the same as his age 
of puberty; it is possible that the lower mental age of women is due to the fact that 
women arrive at puberty two years earlier than men. Through this medium, climate 
may influence the intelligence of people: a warm climate accelerates physical devel- 
opment, and this in turn may prove an inhibiting factor as far as intelligence is con- 
cerned. Correlations remain to be established, and the results might be interesting — 
Emmett Reid Dunn, American Mercury, XII (November, 1927), 316-19. i ‘. 


Motor Consciousness as a Basis for Emotion.—Consciousness is objectively de- 
scribed as “psychonic energy necessarily generated at every synapse in the central 
nervous system upon passage of neural impulses from neuron to neuron.” The con- 
nective or junctional tissue at the synapses capable of giving rise to psychonic ener- 
gy, at any individual synapse, is termed “a psychon.” Psychonic energy arising upo0 
sensory psychons has generally been termed “sensation.” It is possible to regard psy- 
chonic energy arising upon motor psychons as constituting an equally basic category 
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of consciousness. Such motor psychonic energy may be termed “motation.” Emo- 
tion might be defined quite simply as “composed of designated groups of motation 
characteristically combined.” Primary emotions might be held to consist of those 
patterns of motational combination from which all other emotional responses might 
be shown to be derived. Pleasantness might be defined as “alliance of simple mota- 
tions”; and unpleasantness as “conflict of simple motations.”—William M. Marston, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July-September, 1927), Co? 
(1,2; 1,4.) L.$.C. 


Les problémes et les taches de la sociologie de l’enfance.—Both the physical 
and social environments are important for the development of the child. His health 
habits are largely formed by the conditions under which he lives. That a child may 
become human, his instincts must be sentimentalized: concrete sentiments are awak- 
ened in him that he may be led by gradual stages to abstract sentiments. The educa- 
tor should lead the child to find within himself sources of action rather than to be 
dependent upon outside impulsions. Pathological troubles of infantile personality are 
also traceable to social factors—the strain of contemporary life and the disintegra- 
tion of modern society.—In. Arn. Blaha, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV 
(July-August, 1927), 321-31. (I, 3; II, 3.) H.C. G. 


Les premiers mots de l’enfant (The Child’s First Words).—The writer, a pro- 
fessor at Budapest, kept a journal of his daughter from her birth to her seventh year. 
The study suggests: (1) The first words can express an action or a quality or desig- 
nate a place, just as well as serve as substantives. (2) Affective and volitional char- 
acteristics dominate in the first phrases as much as objective characteristics. (3) 
Because of the differences between an agglutinative language, like Hungarian, and 
inflected languages, there is a wide variation in time in the first use of words of simi- 
lar meaning in the two types of language. (4) The child uses forms like the accusa- 
tive, plural, and pronoun, and terms relating to time, mental processes, and moral 
quality before knowing their full meaning. One must proceed cautiously in inter- 
preting a child’s intellectual acts by the language he uses—-Elemer Kenyeres, Ar- 
chives de Psychologie, XX (February, 1927), 191-218. (I, 3, 2, 4.) S.A.8. 


Les groupements spontanés d’enfants a l’age préscolaire (Spontaneous Group- 
ings of Children of Pre-School Age).—Observation of 888 spontaneous groupings of 
children of three to eight years of age in preschool institutions of Odessa, Russia, 
was made by teachers over a period of two years. (1) The mean number of groups 
participated in by boys was 13, by girls, 11.76. Participation increased with age, 
from 7.16 groups per child at three years to 16.43 at eight years. (2) In 40.54 per 
cent of the cases members of the same group differed one year in age, in 27.13 per 
cent none, in 23.6 per cent two years, in 7.43 per cent three years, and in 1.2 per cent 
four years. (3) Of the groups, 67.37 per cent were unisexual. Of the boys, 61.68 per 
cent preferred unisexual groups; of the girls, only 43.16 per cent. The bisexual groups 
were larger. (4) More groupings lasted 10 minutes than any other period. They broke 
up spontaneously 71.11 per cent of the time, usually suddenly after the excitement had 
been wearing out. One member would slow up, others would notice it and slow up 
too, then the group would disintegrate. Occasionally, the groupings were broken up 
by counter attractions or the invasion of an older person. (5) There were leaders in 
52.06 per cent of the groups, sometimes two or three to the group. More boys than 
girls were leaders. More bisexual groups had leaders than the others, owing probably 
to the greater ease which the boys, being more hardy, found in leading girls. In 
groups with different ages, the oldest members were usually leaders——Eugénie Che- 
valeva-Janovskaja, Archives de Psychologie, XX (February, 1927), 219-33. (1, 3; 
VII, 4; LX, 2.) 5. A.S. 


Die Paradoxien des Gefiihls (The Paradoxes of Feeling).—Feeling is a phe- 
nomenon of transition, accompanying actual or threatened change. When adaptation 
to the change is complete, feeling disappears. We receive satisfaction from antici- 
pated novelty, because experiencing the novel allows our egos to expand. Though we 
desire to live, we continually strive for adaptation, which results in loss of feeling 
and is therefore equivalent to death. As we gain in ease of living, we lose in feeling. 
The greatest amount of feeling attaches itself to objects we have not or which we 
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have had. We stand between the not yet and the no more. Youth is happy only 
because every piece of luck is outweighed by expectations of the future. Youth has 
more joy and sorrow; age has less. Both average zero—Hugo Marcus, Zeitschrift 
fiir Angewandte Psychologie, XX1X (Heft 3, 1927), 197-228. (1, 4.) C.M.R. 


Der personale Konflikt (Personal Conflict).—Conflict results from the collision 
of two contradictory values, with consequent injury. The nature of the injury de- 
pends upon the quality of the value; its extent depends upon the place held by the 
value in the estimation of the persons concerned. The collision, which is not between 
persons but between values, may take either of two forms: one value injuring an- 
other, or two values injuring each other. Following the collision, the conflict enters 
opposition, its second stage, which differs from collision in that it involves persons. 
Conflict may or may not have a definite goal, but it continues until one or both 
values have been changed; i.e., there must be either defeat and victory or compro- 
mise. Accompanying the main conflict is a secondary, growing out of the pain felt 
by the opponents and their tendency to blame each other for it. The course of the 
secondary conflict parallels that of the primary.—Wilheim Stok, Kélner Vierteljahr- 
sheft fiir Soziologie, VI (Heft 4, 1927), 337-61. (I, 4.) C.M.R. 

Individual Psychology.—Individual psychology recognizes that problems of 
personality arise in a new situation for which the child or adult is not prepared. 
When the person’s “style of life” is not in agreement with the situations into which 
he is placed and when easy adjustment is not effected, a feeling of inferiority devel- 
ops which raises more barriers between the individual and the group, and he then 
becomes a problem, his failure to adjust manifesting itself in neuroses and criminal 
behavior. The solution of these problems lies in building up a courageous outlook 
and getting the individual to the point where he is a participant in wholesome group 
life—Alfred Adler, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July—Sep- 
tember, 1927), 116-22. (I, 4; IX, 5.) L.S.C. 


The Philosophy of Individual Psychology.—The concept of soul as used by 
Adler stands for the sum total of all tropisms; instincts; dispositions, acquired and 
inherited; and intelligences of man. It is a striving. Soul is movement. The second 
important concept is that of goal. To understand is to see the behavior or attitude in 
its context, that is, in its relation to its origin and with reference to the goal toward 
which the person is acting. McDougall has at bottom much in common with the 
philosophy underlying the work of Adler. His attack upon the latter is due to the 
former’s misunderstanding —Dr. Walter Berau Wolfe. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Individual Psychologie, V (March and April, 1927), 112-24. (I, 4; X,3.) E.A.A. 


Sur la psychologie de la vieillesse (On the Psychology of 01d Age).—Normal 
senility is unrelated to the diseases of senile dementia or cerebral arterio-sclerosis. 
It is a general restriction of affectivity, intellectual activity, and memory, corre- 
sponding to the physiological weakening of the brain and the rest of the organism 
in all individuals after a varying number of years. It has two stages: (1) The period 
of sentimentality and dotage. The individual lives in monotonous memories. His re- 
call of the distant past is good, but his fixation weak. This is the stage so well de- 
scribed by poets. (2) The period of serenity and of life in the instant present. 
Detached from everything and everyone, without imagination or memory, the indi- 
vidual lives in an eternal present, where he responds automatically according to 
habits formed in the past-—Paul Courbon, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (May 15, 
1927) 455-59. (I, 4; VIII, 4.) S.A.S. 

La mort et le sentiment (Death and Sentiment).—M. de Varigny in his book 
of this title finds that the fear of death is the weakest of fears, giving way before 
numberless sudden impulses or before emotions such as love, the call of duty, reli- 
gious devotion, the maternal instinct, patriotism. Evidence as to fear of death 
among the sick shows a wide variation of attitudes. The sufferings of the dying 
probably have been exaggerated. The act of dying seems in itself to be as painless 
as falling asleep —Review by G. Bohn in Mercure de France, CXCIX (October 1, 
1927), 156-57. (I, 4.) S.A.S. 

The Menace of the Reformer.—There are many types of professional reform- 
ers. Some of the causes producing reformers are: (1) A too intense and extended 
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parental instinct with limited opportunity for expression. The spinster, the bachelor, 
childless men and women, etc., attempt to mother or father society and to make life 
more comfortable for weaklings. (2) Inhibited expression of the instincts of love and 
home-building makes an individual pugnacious, and he desires to attack the existing 
order. (3) A limited or partial view of Christianity emphasizes the softer side and 
neglects the more severe aspects of the Christian religion. (4) A desire to get away 
from a besetting sin impels some to work for legislation to protect themselves in a 
mass-formation against their temptations. (5) Persons who are morbid along sex 
lines attempt to find satisfaction for their diseased cravings by delving into obscene 
literature and by haunting vice resorts under the guise of fighting these evils. (6) 
By becoming reformers some attempt to compensate for failure to secure recognition 
in the realms of politics, art, science, etc. (7) For some, reforming is solely a matter 
of monetary gain. (8) There are many who are misled by glittering platforms and 
pious sayings, and are seeking what they consider to be true leadership. The re- 
former goes on the false assumption that environment is more potent than heredity 
and that human nature can be changed. In so doing he is interfering with the funda- 
mental laws of natural selection and is therefore menacing society by helping the 
unfit to survive—William D. Tait, Journal of Abnormal and Social —a 


XXI (January-March, 1927), 343-53. (1, 4; X, 4.) . 


The Present Status of Social Psychology.—The field of social psychology is 
at present not clearly definable, and there are several groups who approach the study 
of human behavior with more or less widely differing points of view. Of these 
groups the main ones may be characterized as follows: (1) the “social forces” 
school, who hold that all social phenomena can be regarded as manifestations of 
some homogeneous force or forces; (2) the “social mind” theorists, who maintain 
that facts of social life require the hypothesis of some kind of superindividual, psy- 
chological structure; (3) the “social laws” group, who, while denying a collective 
mind, describe society as following certain inevitable laws which operate superior 
to and independently of the individual; (4) the “culturists,” who consider culture 
products as constituting the field of psychological and social investigation; (5) those 
who hold that the individuals of a group have innate endowment which produces 
social phenomena; (6) the “socialization” theorists, who reverse the view held by 
the preceding group and hold that the group creates the individual; (7) the group 
who take the “middle of the road” with reference to the views of groups Nos. 5 and 
6. (While this last group recognizes the importance of the socialization process, they 
hold that human behavior is more fully explained in terms of the universal acquisi- 
tion of habits, the formation of which rests in part on the innate and instinctive 
equipment of the individual.) The recognition of these diverse points of view should 
lead to more co-operative investigation in which each group will recognize the limi- 
tation of its own approach and yet be able to contribute to a more scientific explana- 
tion of social facts—F. H. Allport, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 

L.S.C. 


XXI (January-March, 1927), 372-83. (I, 4; X, 2.) 


II. THE FAMILY 


Les jeunes filles 4 la fin du XVIII° siécle (Girls at the End of the 18th Cen- 
tury).—In two volumes, one with the above title and one entitled Lettres de Gene- 
vieve de Malboissiére a Adélaide Méliand (1761-1766) (Paris, 1925), Comte de 
Luppe has brought to light interesting source material on the domestic life of the 
period. The letters of Geneviéve were written between her sixteenth and twentieth 
year to an intimate friend, in freedom and sincerity. During the last forty years of 
the old régime, a girl’s life was a succession of infancy, adolescence, education in the 
convent or at home, and then either marriage or the cloister—the two sole natural 
issues. While legally a woman had no independent existence outside of marriage, 
there were many examples of widows or wives having either eclipsed or done away 
with their husbands, showing that conditions were being modified. The father’s 
authority as to a daughter’s marriage was rigid, but marriage was becoming freer, 
especially in those families whose girls were not reared in convents.—Review by 
a _— Revue de Synthése Historique, XLIII (June, 1927), 153-54. (iL, 2, 
1; ITI, 6. .A.S. 
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Das Eheproblem und die weibliche Gieichstellung (The Marriage Problem 
and Feminine Equality).—Notions concerning marriage have so far changed that it 
has come to be regarded almost wholly a personal matter. This change has given 
greater freedom to woman, but because of her heavier burden in the reproductive 
function she can never obtain equality with men under a system of personal free- 
dom. It is therefore necessary that marriage be socially regulated so as equally to 
protect the interests of father, mother, and child—Rosa Mayreder, Die neue Genera- 
tion, XXIII (June, 1927), 191-98. (II, 3.) C.M.R. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’origine de l’échange (The Origin of Exchange).—The ethnographical survey 
by Mauss in L’Annee Sociologique (N.S., Vol. I, Paris, 1925 [1926]) shows that a 
regular exchange of goods exists among many primitive tribes in the form of ritual 
gifts. This is the origin of obligation, exchange, and contract. Since Mauss became 
acquainted with the Northwest American potlatch, somewhat similar customs have 
been found in Polynesia, Melanesia, and elsewhere. Such tribal affairs are not acci- 
dental, but formal. The gift and the return gift are solemn obligations. Not to give 
or not to reimburse is to encounter magic sanctions of illness and misfortune, legal 
sanctions of punishment and often enslavement, ethical sanctions of disfavor and 
reproof. Because of the important réle of exchange, primitive life is not, as used to 
be thought, isolated or static, but is complex, active, moving—Review by René 
Maunier in Revue Philosophique, LI (September—October, 1927), 306-8. (III, 1; 
VII, 1.) 


Essai d’introduction critique a l’étude de l'économie primitive. Les théories 
de K. Buecher et l’ethnologie moderne (Critical Introduction to the Study of 
Primitive Economy. The Theories of K. Buecher and Modern Ethnology).—This 
volume by Olivier LeRoy attacks the classical evolutionism of the theories of Karl 
Buecher. For Buecher, primitive man was a monster, with all faults and vices, mo- 
tivated only by egotism. Family sentiment, conjugal and maternal love, unknown in 
antiquity, are products of evolution. Individual property is just a vestige of the 
ferocious original individualism, while foresight and labor are relatively new in the 
world. LeRoy brings evidence to show, on the contrary, that primitive man had 
neither more nor less vices, virtues, and intelligence than civilized man.—Review by 
Jean de la Monneraye, Revue des Questions Historiques, LV (April 1, 1927), 436-37. 
(III, 1.) S.A.S. 


Maya Civilization, 100 Per Cent American.—Ever since the discovery of the 
New World, persistent and ingenious attempts have been made to derive our greatest 
native American civilization, the Maya, from some Old World origin. The truth is 
that Maya culture owes nothing to Old World inspiration, its achievements in art, 
architecture, sculpture, astronomy, and chronology being exclusively the product of 
its own ingenuity. Proofs confront us in every expression of the Maya culture. 
When Maya monuments were arranged according to their chronological sequence, it 
was found that they stood in their stylistic sequence as well, the earlier and cruder 
forms first, the later and more developed forms last. This orderly series showed no 
evidence of foreign origin, each decorative motive being traced from an autochtho- 
nous beginning. A recent petrographic study of American jades, effectively disposes 
of the theory that Maya jadeite objects could have been of Asiatic origin ——Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, Forum, LXXVII (August, 1917), 226-41. (III, 1,3.) C.D.C. 


Greek Origins of the Idea of Cosmopolitanism.—The first European beginnings 
of the idea of cosmopolitanism are found in the earlier classical period of Greek 
thought. (1) Poetry, notably Homer and Euripides, pictured friend and foe with 
equal sympathy. (2) Science, as illustrated in the historical writing of Herodotus, 
who was the first to use the comparative method and recognize the unity of history, 
was determined not by patriotism but by love of learning. (3) Philosophy, from the 
time of the itinerant Sophists, who held that the distinction between Greeks and the 
rest of the world, was conventional and false, was dominated by cosmopolitans who 
had traveled widely. (4) Religion, which in the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines 
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was an individualistic mysticism and universalistic humanism, became centered, in 
Plato, on the soul’s heavenly home. These four lines of influence are profoundly 
important in later European history —Hugh Harris, International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXVIII (October, 1927), 1-10. (III, 1, 6; I, 4.) S.A. S. 


La contrainte sociale dans le langage (Social Restraint through Language).— 
In a paper before the Sociological Society of Geneva, M. Charles Bally discussed the 
social constraint that may be imposed by language. Sometimes it is conscious con- 
straint, as in the case of the school child who must respect the spelling and grammar 
of his native language. Sometimes it is merely suggestive, as in the case of the pres- 
tige which the language of a privileged class and their literary productions enjoy. 
Sometimes it is autosuggestive, a sublimated form of self-stimulation. It creates a 
sort of linguistic religion wherein the subjects feel themselves obliged to respect and 
love their native language and what it stands for. Language thus ceases to be simply 
a means of communication. It takes on a symbolic value and becomes a mystic en- 
tity. Language being the most traditional social institution, the unconscious i 
restraints which it imposes are even more significant than the conscious. The three 
traditional forms of social restraint are: prescriptions, prohibitions, and sanctions.— 
Reviewed in Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV (1927), 67-70. 95 47 


Formosa.—The Island of Formosa has always been vested with a certain isola- 
tion and mystery. Despite considerable natural resources, its shores were avoided 
because naturally dangerous and frequented by pirates. Formosa was occupied sev- 
eral centuries before the Christian Era by an invading race known as the Longkius, 
who were subjected during the sixth century a.v. by Malay invaders. The descend- 
ants of these two races inhabit the mountains of Formosa today. China sent an ex- 
pedition to the Island in the seventh century; and upon refusal of the Malays to pay 
tribute, placed it outside the pale of Chinese civilization. For the next ten centuries 
Formosa was a no-man’s land which became a pirate lair. After occupations by Por- 
tuguese and Dutch, the Island became a nominal part of the domains of the Chinese 
emperor in 1682. After the defeat of China by Japan in 1894, the latter occupied 
Formosa. Today the Island may be considered the most important part of Japan’s 
empire; communications, both interna! and maritime, have been developed; the 
coasts are well lighted; and malaria has been checked. The different clans which 
compose the six main tribes of Formosa live at peace with each other nowadays, but 
there is still considerable enmity between the various tribes. The Japanese required 
six years to institute order in the plains; and they had not, even by 1925, completely 
established their rule in all parts of the mountain districts——-E. H. de Bunsen, Geo- 
graphic Journal, LXX (September, 1927), 266-87. (III, 3, 5.) C.D.C. 


Kolonisation og arbeidslshet (Colonization and Unemployment).—Emigra- 
tion, which has been for many years of importance to Norway as a means of remov- 
ing the surplus population, has been so nearly stopped by the action of the quota 
law of the United States as to create a serious problem. Unemployment is growing 
and will continue to grow, in part, through the relative increase of the unemployable, 
who are left in Norway by the selective action of the United States laws. Solution of 
the problem by a lowered birth-rate has failed because of the correspondingly low- 
ered death-rate. Expansion of industry is impossible for lack of capital. Some hope, 
however, is held forth in the proposed governmental policy of subsidized land-clear- 
ing —Ole Sandberg, Samtiden, XX XVIII (Hefte 5, 1927), 287-304. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) 

C.M.R. 


Are We Americanizing the Immigrant ?—We are evidently desirous of making 
Americans of our aliens, but little is done to accomplish this outside of our large 
Eastern centers. Social workers and educators understand the problem sympatheti- 
cally, but there is too great an infiltration into their activities of outsiders who know 
the alien but little. An analysis of our methods plainly shows that we are stressing 
too much the mechanics of the process of Americanization and overlooking the more 
salient factor—the spirit. As a people we are forcing the issue of “citizenship papers” 
and divorcing it entirely from a true sympathy and understanding of the character 
of our government. In official procedure we surround the alien’s request for more 
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consideration in and out of immigration centers and naturalization courts with need. 
less technical difficulties. The foreigner evaluates Americanization work in terms oj 
a real understanding of his purposes in coming here, his difficulties in living here, 
and his interpretation of his environment here. So long as private and public agen. 
cies fail to study these backgrounds, and attack the problem in a patronizing and 
superior manner, they will achieve nothing of permanent value. Ignorance of the 
immigrant’s native environment, purposes, and psychical construct is quite as fatal 
as the assumption of superiority. The Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza. 
tion of the past session of Congress was composed of representatives chiefly from the 
West and South, those sections where the immigrant is little known and less under. 
stood, and where he usually receives the least education and the poorest aid jn 
Americanization -—Harold Fields, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVI (October, 1927), 
330-45. (III, 4; VII, 2.) C.D.C. 


L’immigration étrangére en France (Foreign Immigration in France).—There 
were 1,132,696 foreigners in France in 1911, 1,550,449 in 1921, and 2,498,230 in 1926, 
France is now receiving 300,000 immigrants annually, second only to the United 
States. Two facts seem clear: (1) Populations too different racially from the French 
do not thrive. The mortality of North Africans who have come to France is high; 
the mortality of those from the tropics is terrible. The Indo-Chinese, too, would be 
better off at home. (2) Populations from countries too close neighbors to the French 
are dangerous because of the difficulty of assimilating them to a national point of 
view. This is especially true with Italian immigrants, who are strongly patriotic and 
whose government tries to keep them loyal. Concentration of foreigners in compact 
regions, as of Italians in the southeast, increases the danger to France——Jean Bour- 
don, Revue des Sciences Politiques, XLII (April-June, 1927), 273-83. (III, 4; 
IV, 2). S.A.S. 


Formes et problémes de l’émigration (Forms and Problems of Emigration) — 
The need of emigration will not cease for several generations in many European 
countries and Japan. The birth-rate is lowering, though slowly. The only chance for 
a country with increasing population to stave off emigration is to become industrial, 
manufacturing and exporting its primary resources. But this requires not only iron, 
oil, and coal, but also capital. If the country has no colonies, of course the surpius 
population must emigrate to foreign lands. If foreign lands are barred to immi- 
grants, the overpopulated home-country may become poverty stricken, a source of 
unrest and agitation which ultimately would have a repercussion on the economic, 
intellectual, and moral life of the more favored nations —Gaetano Mosca, Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, XLII (July-September, 1927), 321-39. (III, 4; VII, 1.) , 
S.A.S. 


Nieder lindische Auswanderungspolitik (Netherlands Emigration Policy).— 
During the last century there has been an almost continuous growth in the popula- 
tion of Holland. The census of 1829 gave a population of 2,618,487. In the next 40 
years it increases a million. The next 20 and again the next 17 each witness a like 
increase. The 1920 population was almost 7 million, having grown markedly during 
the war. With the decline of her industries subsequently, Holland now faces the 
situation of an overpopulated country. Many of its people are in forced idleness. To 
meet the problem, among other things, emigration has been resorted to. The move- 
ment is backed by the government, which makes loans to the emigrant which are to 
be paid back in monthly instalments. So far, the number leaving has been small. 
Holland’s colonies do not offer desirable regions to which to emigrate.—Sigismund 
a Kélner Socialpolitische Vierteljahresschrift, VI (Heft 1, 1927), 35°33 
(II, 4.) E.A 


What Next in the Philippines ?—The past few years have witnessed a recrudes- 
cence of interest in Philippine affairs, due largely to the growing importance of the 
Far Eastern area as an economic factor in our national life. The Filipinos, by their 
well-organized campaign for independence and by legislative battles with General 
Wood have drawn public attention to the internal affairs of the Islands, Thus far, 
our Philippine policy has been one of gradual extension of autonomous privileges in 
preparation for Filipino independence. This policy has not been wholly successful 
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because applied too rapidly. The virtual political and economical impasse faces us 
with the necessity of reorienting our course in the Islands. The proposed Fairfield plan 
rovides a large measure of autonomy, with a Filipino governor-general, and a 
plebiscite in 20 or 30 years by which the people could decide on independence. This 
assumes that the Filipinos are prepared for an augmentation of their autonomous 
powers, an assumption not warranted by their record. Revision of the Jones law to 
make clear the meaning of the famous Preamble, and to define more explicitly the 
powers of the governor-general, would be a sounder program.—Norbert Lyons, 
North American Review, CCXXIV (October, 1927), 365-73. (III, 5.) c.- <. 


Die Sklavereii—The concept of slavery includes a series of different relation- 
ships of man to man, or tribe to tribe. It is necessary to distinguish the various 
forms it has assumed. Slavery, as found in late history of Europe and America, is 
the last stage of the development of that institution. Prior to its introduction into 
a capitalistic scheme it presents a character different from that later assumed. Here the 
slave is reduced to a means of production, a thing, and robbed of the last vestige of 
personal dignity. Slavery has been unprofitable economically and it has tended, in 
the long run, to undermine the morale of the owners. It could not exist except where 
slaves might be readily and cheaply secured. Europe escaped the institution because 
of the late finding of the African market —Franz Oppenheimer, Kélner Vierteljahr- 
shefte fiir Soziologie, 1V (Hefte 1 and 2, 1925), 1-12. (III, 6.) E. A.A, 


National Differences in Conversation.—Fragments of two hundred conversa- 
tions overheard on the streets of London were classified according to the sex of the 
speaker, the sex of the person addressed, and the topic of conversation. The results 
were compared with previous conversation studies made in New York City and 
Columbus, Ohio. The comparison indicates that the same interests are exhibited by 
Englishmen and Americans when they are in a man-to-man conversation; but that 
Englishmen, when talking to a feminine companion, adapt their conversation to her 
interests, while American women adapt their conversation to the interests of their 
masculine companions. English women talk more frequently of other women and of 
themselves, while American women talk of men and clothes. There is a greater va- 
riety in the conversation on the London streets than in those heard on the American 
city streets. Sex differences in topics of conversations (interests) are as marked in 
London as in America-~—Carney Landis, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (January-March, 1927), 354-57. (III, 6.) L.S.C. 


Puri Romani Dyes.—Gipsy social organization is dominated by the women. 
The men are assertive and swaggering, but the gipsy woman is boss: she owns the 
property and handles the money (“the gipsies are a wealthy lot”). Her gestures of 
submission are the badge of her power, her concession to the men, who have practi- 
= no rights.—Louise Rice, Survey Graphic, LIX (October 1, 1927), 2 —. (10, 
6; II, 2.) .C.G. 


Children of the Earth.—The gipsy maintains his old customs intact in the midst 
of modern ways. The suspicion under which gipsies have been held, and the para- 
sitic and nomadic nature of their trades have conspired to disperse them throughout 
the world and to maintain their integrity as a race apart. The family is the true 
social unit, although other groupings sometimes occur for special purposes. Gipsy 
law, custom, is a real force—ostracism follows violations of custom; and there can 
be no greater punishment for a gipsy. Great as is their love of life, some Romanies 
have declared that even some of the less rigorous forms of ostracism would make 
uo suicide-—Irving Brown, Survey Graphic, LIX (October 1, 1927), 7-12. 

6. H.C. G. 


Nirvana.—This book by Louis de la Vallée-Poussin seeks to explain the con- 
cept of Nirvana not by philosophic methods but by studying its actual use among 
Buddhists. The Buddhism of the laity is primarily a devotion and a cult, with a 
paradise of new births. Nirvana has a small réle. The Buddhism of the monks, on 
the other hand, is the road to Nirvana. This is an accidental offshoot of Yoga asceti- 
cism, which from pre-Buddhistic times has been a collection of practices for inducing 
hypnotic states. The practicer is preoccupied by the ecstasy, for here he sees things 
as they are. The Buddhist came to subordinate the magical and hypnotic to a moral 
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and intellectual diet as he meditated on Nirvana. At first Nirvana was a state of 
refreshment, perfect happiness, extinction of desire, detachment. Later the theory 
and practice of the extinction of desire came to mean the extinction of the person. 
ality. So Nirvana took the form of annihilation—Review by A. Bros. in Revue de; 
Questions Historiques, LV (April 1, 1927), 446-49. (III, 6; VII, 2.) S.A.S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Klassesamling (Class Unification).—As culture becomes more completely jp. 
ternational, the laborers of the world recognize the community of their objectives 
and band together. The labor movement thus becomes a class movement created by 
economic conditions and directed against the capitalistic system. Two internationa] 
groups are now competing for control of the labor movement—namely, the social 
democrats, whose method is that of reform within the present system under existing 
governments, and the communists, who feel that the ills of the present system can 
be removed only by its overthrow. In 1921 the Norwegian labor party split into two 
groups corresponding to the socia! democrats and the communists.—Erling Falk, 
Samtiden, XXXVIII (Hefte 1, 1927), 6-20. (IV, 1; IV, 3.) C.M.R. 


Abyssinia Wakes Up.—Throughout her history, Abyssinia has been shut of 
from the rest of the world by mountains and deserts. As a result, the mentality of 
her people and the conditions of most of the country have remained virtually w- 
changed during the passage of centuries. Addis Abbaba, the capital, founded by 
Menelik after his victory over the Italians in 1896, is now connected with the outside 
world by a railroad running to Jibuti, the port of French Somaliland. The popula- 
tion, variously estimated at from 8 to 13 millions, consists of a large number of dif- 
ferent races—Abyssinians, Galla, Shankalla, Somali, Gurague, Danakil, and other. 
The principal and official language is Amharic, but 70 different tongues are spoken, 
There are three “estates of the realm”: (1) the ruling class, consisting of regent, 
empress, great chiefs, ministers, and governors of provinces; (2) the church, a pow- 
erful and wealthy medieval survival, owning about one-fourth the land; and (3) 
the people, including peasants and large numbers of slaves. Today Italy desires rail- 
way concessions, and England wants dams to control irrigation in Egypt and the 
Sudan. The pressure of the powers for concessions may open the barred door of the 
Hamitic Empire.—C. F. Rey, World’s Work, LIV (October, 1927), 639s! av, 2) 


Das Erwachen der Neger (The Awakening of the Negro).—In the world-wide 
conflict between the white and colored races the former were in the ascendancy until 
about 1900. With the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese began a series of gains 
by the colored races. The Negroes, in particular, are becoming highly race-conscious 
and are attempting in various ways to advance themselves. Some of their leaders bid 
for help from the white workingmen, claiming common cause with them; others urge 
peaceful co-operation with the whites; still others, maintaining the essential unity of 
all the Negroes ia the world, are advising their followers to make active resistance to 
white oppression.—Ladislaus Frank, Die Gesellschaft, IV (July, 1927), 30-41. “ 

C.M.R. 


China and the Powers.—The two distinct phases of Chinese crises in the past 
have been: (1) the problems of nationality; (2) foreign relations. The problems of 
nationality are old, and for a long time the western peoples have been unconcerned 
about them; but the fate of China now concerns all peoples and has a place in the 
foreign policy of every world-power. China grew into a world-problem because 0! 
the ambitions, fears, projects, and policies of greater powers. In a military sense the 
present and potential ranking of powers in the Pacific is: America first, Japan sec- 
ond, Great Britain third, Russia fourth, China fifth. Japan logically must side with 
China on issues of extra-territoriality and tariff autonomy. Great Britain gave up 
alliance with Japan and came sincerely around to the Hay Doctrine; and since the 
signing of the Washington agreement, has based its policy in China on that thesis. 
But British vested and commercial interests in China prefer the old system. The 
origin of Chinese political reasoning begins with profound distrust of the real mo- 
tives and policy of some foreign powers, especially Great Britain. If British inten- 
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tions really were to revise the treaties and change the status of the concessions, why 
was the army sent to China? Soviet Russia’s policy, averse to having diplomatic 
influence restored in China, is helped by Western government misunderstanding 
sources and objectives of the new Chinese nationalism. Chinese educated abroad 
recognize political wrongs to China. American government and people are drawn 
into Chinese muddle much as they were drawn into the World War. If the American 
government ever participates in a military intervention in China, it will be for po- 
litical reasons. Prudence requires that an interpower intervention agreement in exact 
terms should be put into writing and signed before the making of a decisive move.— 
Thomas F. Millard, Asia (September, 1927), 709-13. (IV, 2.) ©. ate 


Where Three Races Meet.—The Slovenes have not formed an independent 
kingdom since the days of Charlemagne, yet they have survived as a distinct racial 
and linguistic unit. Their importance today is out of proportion to their numbers, 
because of their strategic geographical position in the triangle where Slav, German, 
and Italian worlds meet. The idea of Jugoslav unity goes back to the short-lived 
union of the Slovenes and Croats in Napoleon’s province of Illyria. After the Haps- 
burg rule was resumed, Vienna, instigated by Prussian expansionists, attempted to 
Germanize its Slav subjects. Denationalization and emigration decreased the relative 
numbers of Slovenes in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The annexation by the latter 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina infuriated all divisions of the Jugoslav race and made for a 
unified aim and national consciousness. After the triune Serb-Croat-Slovene state 
was organized in accordance with the Pact of Corfu, the principal aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs were fulfilled. But the Treaty of Rapallo, which established the Italian 
frontier, left more than 470,000 Jugoslavs in Italy. This group is far from content, 
and complains that the repressive laws aimed against opponents of Fascism are 
twisted to serve purely racial ends. A chance act of violence may at any time disrupt 
the perilous relations of Rome and Belgrade—Hamilton Fish Armstrong, North 
American Review, CCXXIV (October, 1927), 381-90. (IV, 2.) Cc. D.C. 


Nation.—The word “nation” comes from the Latin nationem, which is derived 
from natus. Its relation to “birth” would indicate the origin of the concept as refer- 
ring to a collectivity of a common stock, a sense analogous to that of race. The 
nation in the modern sense is relatively recent, appearing first at the end of the fif- 
teenth century in France and England. A nation may be defined as a human col- 
lectivity whose members (1) are settled upon a certain territory and can have 
(though they do not necessarily have) the same origins, language, and religion; (2) 
who manifest above all a collective life-purpose (vouloir-vivra) founded especially 
upon a common past, common traditions, interests, and spiritual developments, 
which are handed down by institutions and common laws; and (3) who constitute 
an independent political entity. Such a collectivity which has not achieved self-gov- 
ernment is not a nation but a nationality—A. D. Tolédano, Bulletin du Centre In- 
ternational De Synthése, 25-36, Appendix to Revue de Synthése Historique, LX1 
(June, 1927). (IV, 2.) S. A. S. 


British Women in Politics——There was a time when to challenge man’s su- 
premacy, especially in the field of politics, was regarded as rank treason. Nowadays 
every political party 1s scrambling to get the lion’s share of the women’s vote. Not 
only is the proportion of women who use their votes higher than that of men, but 
increasing numbers of women are offering themselves as candidates for the various 
local governing bodies. The Conservative party has nearly a million women in its 
Women Unionist’s Association. while both the Liberal and the Labor parties have 
strong sections ot women organized along party lines. These women’s party organi- 
zations have been largely responsible for much progressive legislation, including the 
maternity and child welfare centers. dental clinics, vacation homes for overworked 
mothers, equal guardianship of the parents over the children, and humanization of 
the poor law.—Jessie Stephen, Nation, CXXV (September 14, 1927), 245-46. (IV, 
3; VII, 3.) 

Uber die Kriterion der Bildung und Entwicklung politischer Parteien (Con- 


cerning the Criteria of the Formation and Development of Political Parties).—The 
political party often pays more attention to its leader than to its objectives. If the 
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leader is weak, the objectives must be strong; otherwise the pary disintegrates. Pay. 
ties are formed on the basis of class interest, world-philosophy, professionalism, or 
nationalism. The party attempts to make itself attractive to the masses and to be 
come a state. However, according to Pareto there are two kinds of parties: one jp. 
terested in controlling government, the other not. Parties may also be classified a 
reactionary or conservative and revolutionary or radical. Sometimes there ar 
counter-revolutionary parties as well. Programs and theoretical considerations often 
divide the party; the tendency of the people of the masses to attract each other and 
to be attracted by leaders serves to unite it—Robert Michels, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 
LI (August, 1927), 1-23. (IV, 3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Agriculture in the Nation’s Economy.—The co-ordination of agriculture and 
machine industry in the interests of a balanced economy, related to the task of main- 
taining the essential economic independence of America, is the supreme task of the 
contemporary statesman. Until about 1850 the value of farm land and improve. 
ments in the United States exceeded the value of industrial and urban property. 
After that date the balance tipped the other way. The proportion of capital invested 
in industrial and urban enterprises has steadily increased, while that of agriculture 
has diminished. American capitalists, who once found an outlet for practically all 
their activities in developing American resources, are now engaged in trying to make 
backward races of the earth use telephones, cigarettes, kerosene, etc. Agriculture 
sinks in the scale of economic importance. The farmers are unorganized, without 
great centralized economic power, and handicapped in all the arts of planning, exe- 
cuting, and defending. We need to develop a new science of nation-planning, supple- 
menting the budding science of city and regional planning, inviting all classes and 
interests to devote their imagination and executive powers to organizing and main- 
taning a balanced system of national economy.—Charles A. Beard, Nation, CXXV 
(August 17, 1927), 150-51. (V, 1, 3.) C.D.C. 


Bedroom Towns.—With the growth of the city, living conditions have become 
increasingly cramped, and the suburb has appeared. The distance between the 
suburban zones and the metropolitan area has increased as a function of the changes 
in methods of transportation. Often the distance between the suburb and the metro- 
politan area is a measure of the social distance between those commuters and the 
other city inhabitants. Residential suburbs are the bedroom towns of the city; other 
specialized units of the city spring up along its periphery, warehouse areas, factory 
areas, pleasure centers. The significant fact about the suburb is that it has no unity 
of its own—most of its people live part or most of their lives outside—Nels Ander- 
son, Survey, LIX (October 15, 1927), 93-04. (V, 2.) H.C.G. 


Man and Nature in Hot Climates.—The tropical and semitropical parts of the 
world may be divided into three great types: (1) about 2,000,000 square miles 
where there are practically no inhabitants; (2) 8,000,000 square miles where the 
population ranges from 1 to 100 per square mile; and (3) the small but extremely 
populous area where the density averages above 100. Great differences exist in the 
degree of civilization of tropical peoples. The most primitive are generally those who 
live in the equatorial rain forests. A slightly more advanced group comprises those 
who dwell in jungles and practice hoe-and-tree culture. Above these a whole series 
of higher types is found. Progress in civilization demands that people raise a variety 
of foods and raw materials, accumulate a social surplus, and travel about in order to 
obtain new ideas. These conditions are more difficult to fulfill in tropical than 
temperate lands. Tropical agriculture is confronted by such difficulties as weather- 
ing, water-logging, and souring of the soil, destruction of crops by fungi, insects, 
birds, and beasts, and the high mortality of draft animals in those latitudes. Trans- 
portation encounters similar difficulties, the torrential rains and rapid growth of vege- 
tation making it a severe task to keep open roads and trails. Agriculture is practi- 
cally the only occupation developed in these areas. Rice culture is responsible for 
the highest civilization of the tropics. Rice feeds more people than any other single 
crop, and its effect upon civilization has probably been greater than that of any 
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other product except iron. Its cultivation puts a premium upon such qualities as 
industry, forethought, and order, and leads to a selection which has weeded out the 
idle and unruly. The dense population of the rice lands is due not only to the high 
productivity of the crop, but also to the simple needs and lower standard of living of 
the people. If rice culture should spread as widely as possible, the world’s popula- 
tion might be increased by 50 per cent.—Ellsworth Huntington, Asia, XX VII (Octo- 
ber, 1927), 823-29. (V, 4.) CB.¢c 


The Quantitative Phases of Human Geography.—Geography, like biology and 
the other sciences that deal with organic life, is passing from the stage of mere quan- 
titative description to that of quantitative analysis. The old method based conclu- 
sions on a few conspicuous examples, as for instance, the generalization that moun- 
tains breed men with strong legs, or that indented sea coasts where navigation is easy 
breed men with strong arms, The new method seeks to study statistically all, or as 
many as possible within an area, of these observed relationships. Isopleth maps are 
one of the most effective statistical tools adapted to human geography, though in- 
sufficiently utilized as such. An examination of eighteen such maps of Alabama re- 
veals the influence of physiography upon density of population, distribution of races, 
comparative acreage and yield of crops for white and Negro farmers, farm-property 
values, illiteracy, etc. The generalization suggested by these maps is that good land 
tends to cause the population to become sharply stratified. Quantitative maps of 
other states show equally interesting contrasts between social conditions of the 
farming population on rich and poor land. Index figures may be obtained showing 
the comparative standing of states in (1) intelligence, as indicated by accuracy in 
answering census questions; (2) education, as determined by school attendance, 
teachers’ salaries, etc.; (3) illiteracy, as given by the census; (4) health, as measured 
by statistics of insurance companies; (5) income per capita; (6) percentage of pro- 
fessional people among the gainfully employed; (7) percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed engaged in manufacturing; and (8) facilities for transportation. From index 
numbers combining these eight factors is obtained a map representing the distribu- 
tion of progress, thus determined, in the United States. This map closely resembles 
the map of distribution of climatic energy. Through use of quantitative methods, 
geography, in spite of the highly variable human element, will probably some day 
become a relatively exact science ——Ellsworth Huntington, Scientific Monthly, XXV 
(October, 1927), 289-305. (V, 4; IX, 1.) Cow. ¢c. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Folkeskoleundervisningen i Sovjet-Rusland (Common-School Instruction in 
Soviet Russia).—Soviet Russia has three types of schools, classified according to the 
number of years of instruction they provide for the pupils. These are, respectively, 
four-year, seven-year, and nine-year schools. The first type is for children from 
eight to twelve years of age. In 1925 there were 85,000 such schools with about 
7,000,000 pupils. The average period of attendance was 2.4 years. The system is 
utterly inadequate and attempts to improve it have failed. Moreover, many children 
are unable to take advantage of such opportunity as the schools offer on account of 
their poverty. Teachers work 10 hours a day for small pay under trying conditions. 
The state of the higher schools is not much better—Paul Oberg, Samtiden, XX XVIII 
(Hefte 7, 1927), 412-19. (VI, 3.) C.M.R. 


The Gods Confused.—The appearance of tabloids in New York City created 
consternation among editors of orthodox newspapers. Large numbers of tabloid 
readers had never read newspapers before; they were appealed to by a new type of 
material. Conventional standards of news—importance and interest—first gave way 
in the tabloids, where interest became the sole criterion. The popularity of interest 
stories, especially sex interest stories, led first to editorial attacks upon tabloid poli- 
cies by the standard papers; and then, as if coerced by their commercial character, 
they too printed the material that had selling value, accompanied by editorials 
which rationalized the new practice in terms of the old policy —Oliver H. P. Gar- 
rett, American Mercury, XII (November, 1927), 327-34. (VI, 7; VII, 3, . ‘ 
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The Japanese Press.—In no other Asian country does the press enjoy so grea 
a prosperity and exercise so tremendous an influence as in Japan. Indeed, Japaney 
newspapers compare favorably with newspapers of the foremost countries in Europe 
and America. Japan has 1,137 dailies and 2,850 weekly and monthly periodical 
The aggregate circulation of the dailies exceeds 10,000,000, or a newspaper to every 
six persons. Of this about half is claimed by ten of the larger publications in Tokyo 
and Osaka. Osaka is the newspaper capital, and each of its two great dailies, Osa, 
Mainichi and Osaka Asahi, enjoys a circulation well over a million. Unlike those oj 
America, the metropolitan dailies of Japan are really national in scope. Inteng 
rivalry exists between them. The news treats mostly serious affairs, particularly 
political, literary, financial, and economic matters. Free local supplements are print. 
ed by the largest competing dailies, giving minor news relating to the provinces, 
Book publishers are the largest advertisers. The Japanese press has been a democra- 
tizing influence and had done much to liberalize its government. To be popular and 
prosperous a paper must remain independent and be an untrammeled critic of the 
government. The law provides a strict government censorship, which, however, has 
become largely ineffectual. The rapid growth of the Japanese press seems all the 
more remarkable when it is noted that the typewriter, linotype, and intertype are 
precluded owing to the complexity of the language characters—K. K. Kawakami, 
Asia, XXVII (October, 1927), 795-801. (VI, 7; III, 6; VII, 3.) C.D.C. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Nagra fragor rérande den industriella revolutionen i England (Some Ques- 
tions Concerning the Industrial Revolution in England).—The Industrial Revolv- 
tion in England has been ascribed to many causes. To some writers it was the result 
of invention; to others, trade expansion; to still others, the accumulation of capital. 
To this list must be added the scarcity of labor in England, freedom from guild regu- 
lations, which so hampered development on the Continent, and notable advances in 
capitalistic organization. In the later stages, England’s plenitude of coal and iron 
became an important factor. The increase in population indicates that the Industrial 
Revolution brought economic gain. It was, in fact, of benefit to all of the laboring 
classes, except in the comparatively few instances when it was accompanied by longer 
hours and child labor—A. Montgomery, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, XXIX (Haft 1, 
1927), 1-19. (VII, 1; IV, 1.) C.M.R. 


A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of Journalism.—Séren Kierkegaard in his diaries 
of 1849-50 called the influence of the press demoralizing. This is true, he said, not so 
much because the press prints what is false as because its manner of expression 
always subtly suggests that its knowledge is concurred in by the majority. Most peo- 
ple are concerned only with being on the side of the majority, irrespective of truth. 
The chief factor in this influence of the press is the anonymity of the writers. The 
most gifted individual is only an actuality and, as such, finite; but anonymity is en 
rapport with the fantastic element in human nature, and the fantastic has tremen- 
dous power.—David F. Swenson, International Journal of Ethics, XX XVIII (Octo- 
ber, 1927), 70-87. (VII, 3, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Influence of the Press upon the Accuracy of Report.—An unwitting dis- 
tortion by a university newspaper of facts presented in two lectures on psychological 
experiments made it possible to make a study of the effects of inaccurate press re- 
ports. Questions on the lectures were submitted to three groups of students. Each 
student was asked if he had heard the lectures and if he had read the press report. 
Results indicate that those who had not read the press reports were consistently 
more accurate in their answers than those who had read the news account after lis- 
tening to the lectures—Charles Bird, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXII (July-September, 1927), 123-29. (VII, 3.) L.S.C. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


Stealing as a Form of Aggressive Behaviour.—When different forms of stealing 
are arranged in a scale according to the increasing aggressiveness involved in their 
execution, the median chronological age is seen to be higher for each successive 
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group, from that of thirteen years, one month for stealing in the home, to seventeen 
years, 8 months for forgery. When the various types of stealing are arranged ac- 
cording to mental maturity, they follow a serial order according to the amount of 
planning and forethought required to carry each form of theft into effect. When 
several forms of theft are arranged according to the intelligence quotients of the 
offenders, it is found that children who steal from home, stores, take bicycles and 
automobiles on streets, burglarize and commit highway robbery, range about 72 to 
79 1.Q.; those who rob freight trains and slot machines range from 50 to 60 1.Q. 
Children who forge checks are found to have normal intelligence—-E. M. Riddle, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July-September, 1927), 157-69. 
(VIII, 1; EX, 2.) L. S.C. 
Factors Contributing to Juvenile Delinquency.—The causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are many and complex. In no case are we able to point to a single factor as 
the cause of delinquency. The contributing factors seem to group themselves under 
the six main heads: physical factors, mental factors, home conditions, school condi- 
tions, neighborhood conditions, and occupational conditions. Thus not only in the 
mental and physical constitution of the individual, but in his past and present envi- 
ronment as well, are to be found the factors which make for delinquent behavior. 
Unwholesome influences and difficult situations experienced in early childhood are 
probably as important causal factors of delinquency as are present conditions.— 
K. M. Benham Bridges, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1927), 530-80. (VIII, 1.) L.S.C. 


Some Principles of Correctional Treatment.—Imprisonment serves several dif- 
ferent purposes: retribution, restraint, and reform. These purposes are most effectu- 
ally accomplished by the classification of prisoners under scientific methods in sepa- 
rate groups with separate housing and differentiated treatment. Conditions within 
prison should, within certain limits, approximate conditions in the outside world. This 
is especially important with regard to industrial conditions. Reclassification corrects 
the possible mistakes of initial classification and operates as a check-up on the pris- 
oner’s correctional progress. Correctional treatment must anticipate release suffi- 
ciently early and with sufficient intelligence to increase the likelihood of social read- 
justment. By a system of promotions, transfers, and preparole assignments we can 
reduce parole from a social gamble to a social investment.—E. A. Doll, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII (August, 1927), 197-206. (VIII, a - 


The Death Penalty at Sing Sing.—The juries and judges erred in 11 per cent 
of the original indictments for first-degree murder, and 54 per cent of these persons 
were acquitted on retrial as not guilty. Furthermore, the fact that 90 per cent of 
those committed for first-degree murder have had no previous record, and no pris- 
oner pardoned or specially commuted for first-degree murder returned to Sing Sing 
because of a second homicide, dispove the assumption that the murderer is a danger- 
ous criminal from whom society needs protection. The low murder-rate in England 
is probably not due to more stringent laws as much as to the homogeneity of the 
population: in the United States records show that the typical murderer of any 
given period comes from that race which is making a place for itself in a new envi- 
ronment. The question remains, is society justified in taking a life for a crime 
which is a result of conditions for which it is largely responsible and when the “prob- 
is so large? —Lewis E. Lawes, Survey, LIX (October 15, 1927, 


_ _ The Revolt of the Jury.—The present jury system is criticized by a number of 
judges because the attitudes of the jurors are such that they bring in verdicts of “not 
guilty” in the face of plain evidence of guilt. The critics of the present-day jury 
system claim the American public is too sentimental toward and tolerant of the 
criminal. The real reason for the revolt of juries seems to be that more interest is 
centered on the criminal himself than formerly. The formal logicians of the eight- 
eenth century, who believed all men were equal, furnished the basis for a criminal 
code in which the mere man did not figure at all. The determining thing was the 
crime, and the jury had only to decide guilt on the basis of evidence and the law 
acted surely and impartially. With the growing interest in the individual offenders 
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and with more comprehension of the circumstances producing criminal and deli. 
quent behavior, juries are becoming less and less willing to render a verdict of 
“guilty” which will carry a penalty affixed by a legislature a hundred or more years 
ago. Especially is this true if the penalty seems to them unfair in the case befor 
them.—L. N. Robinson, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII (May, 
1927), 100-104. (VIII, 1.) L.S 


Krieg, Auslese und Eugenik (War, Selection and Eugenics).—In primitive 
times war made for the survival of the fittest fighters. However, when the defeated 
were enslaved instead of killed, war led to degeneracy of the victors. Modern war. 
fare does not operate as a means of individual selection, because its methods place 
no premium on individual ability or bravery; nor does it serve as a means of group 
selection, for the defeated group is permitted to live and the cost is often greater for 
the winners than for the losers. War has been generally regarded as dysgenic, 
through its effect on the children born in wartime, but statistics on infant mortality 
and still-births in France, Germany, and Italy show this effect to be negligible— 
Franco Savorgnan, Zeitschrifter fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie, III (Heit 1, 
March, 1927), 18-31. (VIII, 2.) C.M.R. 


Birth-Rates of the World.—Graphical representations of the birth- and death- 
rates in various European countries show a tendency of the birth-rate to increase to 
a certain maximum—generally not higher than 40 per 1,000. Successful conquest of 
disease brings about a fall in the death-rate before there is a corresponding fall in 
birth-rate, with the result that there is a temporary birth excess. An increased 
knowledge of hygiene can reduce the death-rate only temporarily—it will rise again 
when the.present generation reaches the uppermost age group——H. W. Methorist, 
Eugenics Review, XIX (July, 1927), 116-27. (VIII, 2.) H.C. G. 


La médecine sociale en Algerie (Social Hygiene in Algeria).—Up to the pres- 
ent, medical practice has been too absorbed in the treatment of individual cases to 
attend to the larger and more significant aspects of ill health and disease: their re- 
lation to bad habits of hygiene and their epidemic and contagious character. The 
practice of public health in Algeria is complicated by the character of the population. 
However, an Institute of Hygiene and Colonial Medicine of North Africa has been 
created to carry on public health service, study the health situation with particular 
attention to checking contagious diseases, and educate the public on matters of hy- 
giene by using such propaganda devices (talks, pictures, and moving pictures) as are 
adapted to the mentality of those to be instructed——A. Chassevant, Le Musée So- 
cial, XXXIV (August, 1927), 225-32. (VIII, 3.) H.C.G. 


L’oeuvre des habitations 4 bon marché.—Bad housing conditions are very 
largely responsible for the very high mortality in France since the World War (18. 
per 1,000 in 1926). These conditions are due to the high cost of constructing dwell- 
ings and the impoverished condition of the country. Suggested remedies are that 
societies seeking to provide hygienic housing at reasonable rents be granted partial 
immunity from the heavy taxation that now falls upon them, and that credit be 
extended to them for a considerable time——-M. Georges-Risler, La Musée Social, 
XXXIV (September, 1927), 257-68. (VIII, 3; VI, 1; VIII, 2.) H.C.G. 


The Effects of Defective Hearing upon the Individual as a Member of the 
Social Order.—Loss of self-reliance, a sense of isolation and of inferiority, egocentric 
behavior, and fits of depression usually attend deafness. The handicap so affects the 
attitudes and behavior of the person that it becomes difficult for him to adjust to 
the normal social group or for members of his group to become intimate and friendly 
with him. Three courses are open to one with such a handicap: (1) He may ignore 
it and pretend he understands what is going on. This does not deceive others very 
long. (2) He may accept the defect and withdraw, become a misanthrope, and yield 
to depression and isolation. (3) He may accept the condition, face the difficulties, 
and build up appropriate wholesome attitudes which will enable him to live as 
nearly as possible as a normal member of society —Cora M. Haines, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July-September, 1927), 151-56. ree 43 
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Essai sur la personnalité du débile mental (On the Personality of the Feeble- 
Minded).—In classifying the feeble-minded the point of view of social life is the 
only important one. They should be rated according to the development of their 
personality rather than according to mental age. Characteristics of their lack of 
development of personality can be measured. They fall into two general groups: 
(1) lack of appreciation at the proper age, which is normally eight to twelve years, 
of the value and function of others; (2) impossibility of concentrating on an act of 
adaptation to the environment as long as others of the same age. There is no neces- 
sary connection between lack of social adaptability and lack of foresight, though the 
two often are found together —Etienne de Greeff, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV 


(May 15, 1927), 400-454. (VIII, 4, 1; IX, 2.) S.A.S. 


Quelques notes sur le caractére d’arriérées psychiques (Some Notes on the 
Character of the Mentally Backward).—Observations over 14 years, in which stud- 
ies were made of 88 girls of eight to eighteen years, mostly feeble-minded by the 
Binet-Simon scale, illustrate typical traits of each of the five personality types postu- 
lated by Delmas and Boll in La personnalité humaine: (1) Paranoiac: (a) vain, 
bad tempered, envious, megalomaniacal; (6) pessimistic, quibbling, talkative; think 
they are persecuted, disdained, or ridiculed. (2) Perverse: (a) apathetic, affection- 
ate, generous, pouty, naive; (b) onanistic and thieving. (3) Mythomaniac: imag- 
inative, deceitful, tattling, tricky, hypocritical, sly. (4) Cyclothymic: (a) agitated, 
fantastic, brutal, cruel; (6) indolent, sluggish, acting by routine, undernourished. 
(5s) Hyperemotive: monotonous blushing, weeping, jabbering, doting upon them- 
selves. These defects of character are traceable to (a) defective intelligence, which 
prevents individuals from knowing their absurdities and profiting by past experiences 
and in some cases is a precursor of insanity, and (b) physiological insufficiencies, 
such as tuberculosis and glandular disorders, which if treated early enough and long 
enough can be helped, with resulting mental improvement. Often, after having been 
troublesome during the age of puberty, the feeble-minded adapt themselves well to 
social life as adults—Mme A. Coirault and Mme Nouca, Bulletin de L’ Institut Gén- 
éral Psychologie, XX VII (1927), 39-61. (VIII, 4, 1; I, 2, 3, 4.) S.A.S. 


International Traffic in Women and Children.—In 1923 the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Women and Children of the League of Nations appointed a 
body of experts to investigate the conditions under which the traffic is carried on. 
The report of the body of experts, of which the conclusions are quoted, is frank and 
authentic, based upon an investigation covering 112 cities and districts in 28 coun- 
tries. A traffic of considerable dimensions is carried on, many hundreds of women 
and girls being transported from one country to another for purposes of prostitution 
each year; the chief route seems to be from Europe to South America and North 
Africa. The traffickers are not regularly organized but generally aid each other. 
Ultimate success in the fight against this evil depends upon the development in all 
countries of a strong public opinion condemning commercialized prostitution. Par- 
tial remedies would be the abolition of licensed houses where they exist, protection 
of women immigrants, prohibiting the mixing of girl entertainers with customers at 
places of amusement, careful supervision of all agencies of foreign employment, and 
raising the age of consent ‘and the age of marriage—Ray H. Everett, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, XIII (May, 1927), 269-88. (VIII, 5.) H.C. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Contribution a l’étude de la constance des sujets (Contribution to the Study of 
Constancy of Subjects).—Eight tests—tapping, dotting, rapid writing, walking, 
muscular force, touch discrimination, estimation of time, and maintenance of pos- 
ture—were devised to measure constancy of activity. It was measured in relation to 
four degrees of energy. It was strongest when “maximum effort” was exerted. Tests, 
when “habitual effort” was exerted, showed 2.18 times the variability of tests with 
maximum effort; tests “without effort,” 3.43 times; and tests with “contrary effort,” 
5.94 times. Mean variability in the forenoon was 5.27 per cent; in the afternoon, 
6.38 per cent. It was less on cloudy days than on sunshiny or rainy days. These 
experiments would indicate that a good test of aptitude ought not to have a mean 
variation exceeding one-tenth of the mean itself —Héléne Antipoff, Archives de Psy- 


chologie, XX (February, 1927), 177-90. (IX, 2; I, 2, 4.) S.A.S. 
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Moral Judgments of High-School Students.—Statistical studies of 15 bad 
practices, which were ranked, on questionnaires, by high-school students in San 
Antonio and Austin, Texas, and students of the University of Texas, show: (qa) 
Ranks as to badness, by the two sets of high-school students, are nearly uniform be- 
tween themselves and correlate over 0.90 with ranks by the university students. ()) 
Ranks as to the frequency of offenses are nearly similar when high-school boys are 
compared with boys, and girls compared with girls, but only moderately similar 
when high-school students are compared with university students. (c) The fre- 
quency of offenses when boys are compared with girls correlates approximately zero 
in all cases. (d) The correlation between comparative badness and frequency of 
offenses is about +-0.50 among the girls and practically zero among the boys.—G. S. 
Slavens and A. P. Brogan, International Journal of Ethics, XX XVIII wwe 
1927), 57-69. (IX, 2; I, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Method of Paired Comparisons for Social Values.—A list of 19 legal of- 
fenses was arranged so that each offense was paired with every one in the list. The 
paired list was submitted to 266 university students for them to judge the more 
serious of each pair of offenses. The results were tabulated and plotted in an attempt 
to reach some quantitative statement of the stimulus values, which in this case hap- 
pened to be social values. The study did not have as its purpose the discovery of any 
startling facts regarding crime. It does show, however, that qualitative judgments of 
a rather intangible sort, loaded usually with personal opinions, bias, and even strong 
feeling, are nevertheless amenable to the type of quantitative analysis which is asso- 
ciated historically with psychophysics.—L. L. Thurstone, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI1 (January-March, 1927), 384-400. (IX, 2.) L.S.C. 


Uber die sog. Verteilung der Aufmerksamheit (Concerning the So-Called 
Division of the Attention).—Because of our ability to perform several acts at once, 
we have assumed that attention could be directed simultaneously toward several ob- 
jects. A test for determining the extent of the division of attention consisted of a 
simultaneous presentation of problems in mathematics and oral stories, the latter to 
be repeated by the subject after the presentation. The result of the test indicates 
that attention shifts rapidly from one acivity to the other but never rests on more 
than one at the same time.—Othmer on a fiir Angewandte Psy- 
chologie, XXIX (Heft 3, 1927), 177-96. (IX, 2; I, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Psychology of Alfred Adler.—Adler stl the problems of psycho- 
pathology through what he calls the “Individual-Psychologie” method. The task of 
psychoanalysis is to look for the life-purpose of the individual, since it is in the serv- 
ice of this ideal that symptoms assume their meaning. Intimate knowledge of the 
individual’s entire life is essential to the interpretation of any one event in his career. 
Neuroses are caused by a profound sense of inferiority, and, according to Adler, a 
sense of inferiority is always based on some organic defect. There are five types of 
factors which indicate organic inferiorities: (1) hereditary defects; (2) diseased 
organs or weak organs susceptible to disease; (3) anatomical stigmata, indicating 
deep-seated disorder; (4) childish defects growing out of somatic imperfection, such 
as enuresis; (5) reflex anomalies, indicating defective physiological mechanisms. 
Compensation in some form is always present in the case of an organic inferiority. 
If compensation is inadequate, there is a tendency toward a breakdown or neurosis. 
There are various types of compensatory activity, such as: (1) a vicarious replace- 
ment of function by a symmetrically situated organ; (2) compensatory aid rendered 
by a portion of an organ related to the defective member; (3) employment of an- 
other organ; (4) a heightened use of the inferior organ itself. In the case of 4 
neurotic, compensation, having failed in the world of reality, is attempted in the 
unreal world of his imagination, in which he plays a superior réle. Sex plays an im- 
portant part. The masculine protest of the desire to be the complete man is a sym- 
bolic desire for power. Adler is quite close to Freud in many respects, but differs 
with him in that he makes compensation, not sex or the libido, the source of the 
motive force. He claims, moreover, that, contrary to Freud, sexual feeling is not the 
hub of the psychic universe. Sex fantasy is a compulsion toward the masculine or 
“complete man” goal.—W. F. Vaughn, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXI (January-March, 1927), 358-71. (IX, 5; I, 4.) L. S.C. 
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Histoire et inconscient (History and the Unconscious).—It is too early to de- 
cide whether psychoanalysis deserves a place among historical methods. A historical 
document cannot have absolute value as a psychoanalytic confession, but psycho- 
analysis can make suggestions about it which precise historical methods can study 
and verify. The psychoanalytic interpretation of Napoleon by Ludwig Jekels (Ima- 
co, 111, 313-81) illustrates the difficulties. Jekels explains Napoleon on the basis of 
the Oedipus complex. Napoleon’s love for his mother was transferred to love for 
Corsica and thence to love for France. His antipathy for his father was transferred 
successively to the Count of Marbeuf, Paoli, and Louis XVI. Thus his desire to 
usurp the throne and rule and glorify France was symbolic of the wish to kill the 
father and marry the mother. Aside from the fact that some of Jekel’s interpreta- 
tions are based on phrases of Napoleon as if they were uttered in a psychoanalytic 
investigation instead of being written for public consumption, it is possible to ex- 
plain most of the turning-points in Napoleon’s career quite convincingly without 
reference to an Oedipus complex. The mystery of his driving power, of course, is 
still unexplained, and among the strong instinctive elements an Oedipus complex 
might have had a part; but of that it is difficult-to say in the actual state of our 
knowledge.—M. Nathan, Revue de Synthése Historique, XLIII (June, 997), a. 
(IX, 5.) 


Technik der Psychoanalyse. Die Analytische Situation (Technique of Psy- 
choanalysis. The Analytic Situation).—Simple catharsis was at first the important 
factor in psychoanalysis. Now the central point of the therapeutics is the affective 
bond between the patient and doctor. But many patients use this as a mode of re- 
sistance, not wishing to give up their libidinal fixation and recreating with the doc- 
tor an Oedipus situation. Otto Rank, in the above-named book, asserts that the 
tenacity of this situation can only be broken by pushing the analysis even beyond 
the Oedipus phase to the traumatisms of birth. By Rank’s technique the important 
affective factors are expanded in the psychoanalytic situation until their explosion 
brings out the important traumatic facts of the past. The analytic process thus be- 
comes a real social process, in which the doctor plays the réle of the outside world. 
Rank’s ignoring of what passes between birth and the neurosis runs counter to psy- 


choanalytical experience and certainly would not be approved by Freud and his dis- 
ciples—Review by R. de Saussure, Archives de Psychologie, XX (February, 1927), 
260. (IX, 5; VIII, 4.) S. A. S. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


L’Année Sociologique, 1896-1926.—The time of the first Année seems almost 
prehistoric. Durkheim, who was in charge, was professor at Bordeaux. Spencer was 
still living. Tarde was triumphing. Years before, Comte had proclaimed the neces- 
sity of sociology’s becoming a natural science, but had ended by dogmatizing and 
prophesying. Durkheim was the first to recognize that sociology must be the descrip- 
tion, comparison, and interpretation of faits sociaux. The aim and method later were 
defined more amply by Bouglé. Sociology does not study facts all its own but rather 
studies the facts of history and ethnography, from the standpoint of their relation- 
ships. The purpose of Année has been to pass in review each year the developments 
in the special sciences in order to extract the residue usable by sociology. In 30 years 
there has been a large mortality of Année collaborators. The war cost the lives of 
Maxime David, Bianconi, Robert Hertz, Maurice Cahen, and André Durkheim. 
Others dead are Beuchat, Chaillié, Huvelin, and Doutté. Emile Durkheim died in 
1917, leaving important manuscripts which some day are to be published. Of the 34 
workers on the last Année, 18 were philosophers, 6 historians, 2 geographers, 2 lin- 
guists, 3 jurists, and 3 ethnographers. Sometimes the “French school of sociology” 
has been thought of as a sort of sect like a community of ancient philosophers, a 
secret society with initiation and dogmas. This is not true. There is only one thing 
in common : zeal for positive research. French sociology does not go over into poli- 
tics and ethics as in America. It is science; art is left to the individual—René Mau- 
nier, Revue Philosophique, LIL (September-October, 1927), 303-6. (X, 
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The Reality of Time and the Autonomy of History.—History is more than , 
mere provider of raw materials for the social scientist. The events of history contain 
two sorts of remainders which generalization misses: (a) remainders too infrequent 
to be generalized, and (b) remainders which may exist even in facts that have been 
generalized. There are truths which repetition destroys rather than saves. What re- 
sists attempts to reduce nature to a mechanic or logic is time. As science advances, 
time loses in importance. If we can predict the future path of a planet, it is as 
though it had already happened, and time ceases to be real because it cannot make a 
difference. History gives values which are not subsumed under a timeless quantita. 
tive law that depends on the frequency of its instances. Historical values, like the 
sacrifice of Christ or Socrates, are independent, not of experience, but of the amount 
of it. The advantage of history, in synthesizing various events of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation into a whole, for example, is that such a whole preserves the parts. What 
Luther had in common with other Germans might be important for the sociologist; 
what in him was unique is important for the historian. Science and history offer two 
accounts which are equally true, but different truths—C. O. Weber, Monist, 
XXXVII (October, 1927), 521-40. (X, 2, 5.) S. A. S. 


La théorie de l’histoire selon Ernest Troeltsch (The Theory of History accoré- 
ing to Ernest Troeltsch).—According to Ernest Troeltsch, the methods of abstrac- 
tion of historical and mathematical sciences are fundamentally different. History 
abstracts from a crowd of details certain details which serve as symbols to be filled 
out by the imagination of the reader. The historical event is unique. Although we 
may understand the logical structure of a historical fact and even discover some evi- 
dent regularities, history cannot construct from such facts general scientific laws. 
The creative element in history, together with the intervention of chance, makes it 
impossible to apply to history a concept of causality resting on quantitative equa- 
tions and on identities. If there is cause and effect in history, it is only in the crea- 
tion of a new reality which has no identity with that preceding it. Troeltsch recog- 
nized the importance of constructing generalized or mean types of historical facts, 
but pointed out that these types have their origin in the concrete event which it is 
the task of history to interpret. The descriptive sciences—natural history and biol- 
ogy on the one hand, and geography, anthropology, sociology, and like disciplines on 
the other—lie in a midway zone between history and the mathematical sciences— 
Jean R. de Salis, Revue de Synthése Historique, XLIII (June, 1927), x f (% 2, 
5.) 


Le probléme de la synthése dans V’histoire économique (The Problem of “fl 
thesis in Economic History).—Analytic history is a simple grouping of facts in 
chronological, geographical, or logical order; synthetic history gathers into one whole 
the particular facts related to a single field, such as economic life. Synthetic histories 
of economic institutions or of epochs or nations save the economist from getting lost 
in details. Simple historical generalizations and statistical method, however helpful, 
do not suffice for the economist ; synthetic history alone is capable of furnishing gen- 
eral and clear ideas about the economic past. Such economic histories should deal in 
facts applying to the activity of the individual in acquiring goods and the activity of 
society in distributing revenues. The synthetic accounts of economic evolution can 
be useful to other branches of the historical sciences. Although incapable of forming 
the entire basis of history, the economic facts contribute to the general synthesis of 
the facts of history —Jean Rutkowski, Revue de Synthése Historique, XLIII ey 
1927), 15-25. (X, 2, 5.) S. A. S. 


Uber die Sammlung und Verwertung des Soziologischen Materials (Concern- 
ing the Collection and Evaluation of Sociological Materials) .—Sociology, conceived 
as having nothing to do with the raw material of experience, has neglected to develop 
a technique, a need particularly urgent in the practical field. A technique is depend- 
ent upon the correct choice of facts, which is in turn dependent upon a clear under- 
standing of the object of the science. The phenomena studied by the social sciences 
are those which belong to the consciousness of persons or groups. They have only 
such qualities as human experience gives them—that is, they possess the humanistic 
coefficient, not found in natural facts. The difference between material and social 
facts lies in the field of method. To understand a social fact it is necessary to enter 
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into it sympathetically, to relive it from the viewpoint of the subject. Social phe- 
nomena comprise acts, which include lifelong undertakings as well as simple move- 
ments, and values, which are the objects acted upon. Every object has both content 
and meaning. Acts and their corresponding values can be classified as economic, re- 
ligious, etc., and social which last group include all acts designed to affect persons. 
The materials of the social group fall into two classes, namely, observations of acts 
and their dependent values, and reports of other persons on their own acts and ob- 
jectives. The observed material is of three kinds: direct observation, observation by 
others, and documents. The reports of social subjects are either confessional accounts 
of deeds and purposes or statements of social norms or ideals——Florian Znaniecki, 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, (September, 1927), 274-98. 
2.) M. R. 
Die Probleme einer empirischen Soziologie (The Problems of an Empirical 
Sociology).—Sociology, an old subject despite the newness of the term, has been 
widely regarded as a system of speculation on socialism and utopias. It has, as a 
matter of fact, devoted itself too exclusively to devising classifications and to at- 
tempts at explanation of social phenomena in terms of biology and psychology. Bio- 
logical and psychological factors, though important, are no more than the limiting 
conditions of social development. An empirical sociology offers the only hope of a 
satisfactory explanation of social life. This will necessitave the use of the inductive 
method, a method difficult of application because of the scattered state of the mate- 
rials. But though the empirical method be accepted as the standard, others may be 
retained in so far as they are helpful.—Richard Thurnwald, Zeitschrift fiir Vdlker- 
psychologie und Soziologie, 11 (Heft 3, September, 1927), 257~73. (X, x 


L’influence de l’idée d’évolution sur la science économique (The Influence of 
the Idea of Evolution on the Science of Economics).—The “natural order” of the 
eighteenth century, in so far as the physiocrats applied it to economics, was only an 
aspect of the metaphysics which dominated all the sciences. It was succeeded by the 
concept of evolution, which was thought of first as teleological and later simply as a 
guiding scientific concept. Under its influence the fixity of natural laws has broken 
down. A law is true only approximately and thanks to our ignorance, If we should 
follow in detail in all its particularities and wanderings the path of a molecule of 
gas, it would probably not appear to be subject to any law; but as we look from a 
distance at enormous quantities, its irregularities neutralize themselves into regular- 
ity. The mean values of phenomena vary; they have not always been exact and can 
cease to be; one can speak of a history of laws. The concept of teleology has gone, 
but it is still possible to admit a causal relation, in that the structures of organized 
life are the multiple and gradual transformations, by explicable causes, of simple 
forms. This is the position of the French sociological school, the young historical 
school, and Cournot—a position similar to that of biologists such as Lamarck, Dar- 


win, and Wallace—H. E. Barrault, Revue d’Histoire Economique & Sociale, XV, 
(1927), 137-76. (X, 2, 2.) S.A. S. 


Value Interpretation: The Methodological Foundation of a Psychological 
Discipline.—Current study of the elements common to all values is rather lifeless 
and unimportant. Value interpretation should study psychologically why individual 
values have their appeal. Though we usually evaluate without knowing just why, 
it is possible with some success to break up one value into numerous values which 
figure in its complex motivation. The method is by introspecting on the margins of 
consciousness. This does not mean ordiaary laboratory introspection, but rather an 
examination of many pertinent points throughout our experience, past as well as 
present. This is feasible because a value is not a specific psychic state but a general 
attitude. From such subjective data can be constructed, eventually, hypotheses 
about the way people in general feel toward values. This method is especially ap- 
plicable to interpretation of moral values (including values attaching to social insti- 
tutions, the significance of which is always changing), aesthetic values, and those 
economic values which have acquired something more than biological or utilitarian 
import—Albert Weinberg International Journal of Ethics, XXXVIII (October, 
1927), 44-56. (X, 4, 2.) S. A. S. 
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